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The  Lectures  forming  this  volume  were  delivered  at  the 
Surrey  Institution  in  1818,  and  published  immediately  af- 
terwards. The  present  Edition,  howeDi||,  contains  some 
auditions  from  other  sources,  collected  by  the  author,  ap- 
parently with  a  view  to  a  reprint  of  the  volume,  which 
additions  are  distinguished  by  brackets.  Some  of  these 
are  taken  from  an  article  contributed  by  the  author  to  the 
Morning  Chronicle  in,  I  think,  1813,  and  the  rest  are 
critical  prefaces,  written  by  my  father  for  Mr.  Oxberry's 
Editions  of  the  various  Plays  remarked  upon.  Having 
determined  upon  the  speedy  publication,  in  a  collective 
form,  of  the  whole  of  my  father's  writings  on  Art,  and 
Artists,  together  with  some  pieces  on  these  subjects  not 
hitherto  edited,  I  at  first  conceived  it  advisable  to  transfer 
the  'Lecture  on  Hogarth'  to  this  latter  work,  where,  pos- 
sibly, in  some  points  of  view,  it  might  appear  better  placed ; 
but,  on  reflection,  I  have  retained  that  Lecture  in  its  ori- 
ginal position ;  for,  after  all,  Hogarth  was  a  comic  writer, 
and  one  of  our  best ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  he  wrote 
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On  Wit  and  Hmnoor. 

Man  18  the  only  animal  that  laughs  and  weeps ;  for  he  is  ther  ^ 
only  animal  that  is  struck  with  the  difference  hetween  what 
things  are,  and  what  they  ought  to  be.  We  weep  at  what 
thwarts  or  exceeds  our  desires  in  serious  matters :  we  laugh  at 
what  only  disappoints  our  expectations  in  trifles.  We  shed  tears 
fiom  sympathy  with  real  and  necessary  distress ;  as  we  burst 
into  laughter  from  want  of  sympathy  with  that  which  is  unrea- 
sonable and  unnecessary,  the  absurdity  of  which  provokes  our 
spleen  or  mirth,  rather  than  any  serious  reflections  on  it. 

To  explain  the  nature  of  laughter  and  tears,  is  to  account  for 
the  condition  of  human  life ;  for  it  is  in  a  manner  compounded 
of  these  two  I  It  is  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy — sad  or  merry,  as  it 
happena  The  crimes  and  misfortunes  that  are  inseparable  from 
it,  shock  and  wound  the  mind  when  they  once  seize  upon  it, 
and  when  the  pressure  can  no  longer  be  borne,  seek  relief  in 
tears:  the  follies  and  absurdities  that  men  commit,  or  the  odd 
accidents  that  befid  them,  afford  us  amusement  from  the  very 
rejection  of ^ese  false  claims  upon  our  sympathy  ^  axi<i  etAVii 

kaghter,  (If  everything  that  went  wrong,  if  evet^  'YVoiVl  ^ 
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veBknes  in  another  gave  ns  a  sensible  pang,  it  would  be  hard 
^indeed :  but  as  long  as  the  disagreeableness  of  the  consequences 
{ of  a  sudden  disaster  is  kept  out  of  sight  hy  the  inunediate  oddity 
of  the  circumstances,  and  the  absurdity  or  noaccountableness 
of  a  foolish  action  is  the  most  strikitig  thing^  it,  the  ludicrous 
prevails  over  the  pathetic,  and  we  receire  pleasure  indead  of 
pain  &am  the  farce  of  life  which  is  played  before  ns,  and  which 
discomposea  our  giurity  as  often  as  it  foils  to  move  our  anger  or 
Ota  pity  1 

~^ears  may  be  considered  as  the  natural  and  involuntary  re- 
Botirce  (^the  mindnwcome  by  some  sudden 'and  violent  emo- 
tion, before  it  haX^pHrqme  l^flMl0t  its  feelings  to  l^  change 
of  circumstances :  xAoIb  langhler  may  be  defined  to  be  the  sams 
sort  of  convulsive  and  involuntary  movement,  occasioned  by 
mere  surprise  or  contrast  (in  (he  absence  of  any  more  serious 
emotion,)  before  it  has  time  to  reconcile  its  belief  to  contradicto- 
ly  appearancM.  -  If  we  hold  a  mask  before  our  face,  and  ap- 
proach a  child  with  this  disguise  on,  it  will  at  first,  from  the 
oddity  and  incongruity  of  the  appearance,  be  inclined  to  laugh ; 
if  we  go  nearer  to  it,  steadily,  and  without  saying  a  word,  it 
will  begin  lo  be  alarmpil,  iind  lii;  half-inL-lineii  I' 
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place  to  tears.  It  is  usual  to  play  with  in&nts,  and  make  them 
langh  by  clapping  yt>ur  hands  suddenly  before  them ;  but  if 
you  clapped  3rouT  hands  too  loud,  or  too  near  their  sight,  their 
countenances  immediately  change,  and  they  hide  them  in  the 
nurse's  arms.  Or  suppose  the  same  child,  grown  up  a  little 
older,  comes  to  a  place,  expecting  to  meet  a  person  it  is  particu- 
larly fond  of,  and  does  not  find  that  person  there,  its  countenance 
suddenly  falls,  its  lips  begin  to  quiver,  its  cheek  turns  pale,  its 
eye  glistens,  and  it  vents  its  little  sorrow  (grown  too  big  to  be 
concealed)  in  a  flood  of  tears.  Again,  if  the  child  meets  the 
nme  person  unexpectedly  afiar  a  long  absejke,  the  same  efllect 
will  be  produced  by  an  excess  of  joy,  with  difierent  accompani- 
ments ;  that  is,  the  surprise  and  the  emotion  excited  will  make 
the  blood  come  into  his  face,  his  eyes  sparkle,  his  tongue  &lter 
OT  be  mute,  but  in  either  case  the  tears  will  gush  to  his  reliei^ 
and  lighten  the  pressure  about  his  heart.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  child  is  playing  at  hide^nd-seek,  or  blind-man's-buff,  with 
persons  it  is  ever  so  fond  of,  and  either  misses  them  where  it 
had  made  sure  of  finding  them,  or  suddenly  runs  up  against 
them  where  it  had  least  expected  it,  the  shock  or  additional  im- 
petus given  to  the  imagination  by  the  disappointment  or  the  dis- 
covery, in  a  matter  of  this  indifilerence,  will  only  vent  itself  in  a 
fit  of  laughter.*  The  transition  here  is  not  from  one  thing  of 
importance  to  another,  or  firom  a  state  of  indifierence  to  a  state 
of  strong  excitement;  but  merely  from  one  impression  to  an- 
other that  we  did  not  at  all  expect,  and  when  we  had  expected 
just  the  contrary.  The  mind  having  been  led  to  form  a  certain 
conclusion,  and  the  result  producing  an  immediate  solution  of 
continuity  in  the  chain  of  our  ideas,  this  alternate  excitement 
and  relaution  of  the  imagination,  the  object  also  striking  upon 
the  mind  more  vividly  in  its  loose  unsettled  state,  and  be- 
fore it  has  had  time  to  recover  and  collect  itself,  causes  that 
alternate  excitement  and  relaxation,  or  irregular  convulsive 
movement  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  system,  which  consti- 

*  A  chiki  thit  hai  hid  ittelf  out  of  the  way  in  sport,  w  under  a  great 
twifiielinii  to  laugh  at  the  unconjciouaneH  of  others  aa  to  its  nluaJ^u.    K. 
pcnoB  eaoetmJed  Gma  ■■fianni^  kin  no  dtaign of  betxayiD^^loi vXuti9nik 
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lutes  physical  laughler.  The  dueontmuous  in  our  sensations 
produces  a  correspondent  jat  and  discord  in  the  frame.  The 
BEeadiiiess  a(  dui  failh  and  of  our  features  bcg-ins  to  give  way  at 
the  same  time.  We  turn  with  an  incredulous  smiU  from  a 
story  that  slaggers  our  belief:  and  we  are  ready  lo  split  our 
sides  with  laughing  at  an  extravagance  that  sets  all  commoD 
sense  and  serious  concern  at  defiance. 

To  Tindersland  or  define  the  ludicrous,  we  must  first  know 
what  the  serious  is.  Nosv  the  serious  b  the  habitual  stress 
which  the  mind  lays  upon  the  expectation  of  a  given  order  of 
events,  following  one  another  witli  a  certain  regularity  and 
weight  of  interest  attached  to  them.  When  this  stress  is  in- 
creased beyond  its  usual  pitch  of  intensity,  so  as  to  overstrain 
the  feelings  by  the  violent  opposition  of  good  to  bad,  or  of  ob- 
jects to  our  desires,  it  becomes  the  pathetic  or  tragical.  The 
ludicrous,  or  comic,  is  the  unexpected  loosening  or  relaxing  this 
stress  below  its  usual  pitch  of  intensity,  by  such  an  abrupt  trans- 
position of  the  order  of  our  ideas,  as  taking  the  mind  unawares, 
throws  it  ofT  its  guard,  startles  il  into  a  lively  sense  of  pleasure, 
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diate  surprise  of  a  thing's  merely  happening  one  way  or  another 
is  over,  there  is  nothing  to  throw  us  back  upon  our  former  expec- 
tation, and  renew  our  wonder  at  the  event  a  second  time.  ^The 
second  sort,  that  is,  the  ludicrous  arising  out  of  the  improbabU 
or  distressing,  is  more  deep  and  lasting,  either  because  the  pain- 
ful catastrophe  excites  a  greater  curiosity,  or  because  the  old  [  > 
impression,  from  its  habitual  hold  on  the  imagination,  still  re- 
curs mechanically,  so  that  it  is  longer  before  we  can  seriously 
make  up  our  minds  to  the  unaccountable  deviation  from  it^The 
third  sort,  or  the  ridiculous  arising  out  of  absurdity  as  w^  as 
improbability,  that  is,  where  the  defect  or  weakness  is  of  a  man's 
own  seeking,  is  the  most  refined  of  all,  but  not  always  so  plea- 
sant as  the  last,  because  the  same  contempt  and  disapprobation 
which  sharpens  and  subtilises  our  sense  of  the  impropriety,  adds 
a  severity  to  it  inconsistent  with  perfect  ease  and  enjoyment 
This  last  species  is  properly  the  province  of  satire.  The  princi- 
ple of  contrast  is,  however,  the  same  in  all  the  stages,  in  the 
simply  laughable,  the  ludicrous,  the  ridiculous ;  and  the  effect 
is  only  the  more  complete,  the  more  durably  and  pointedly  this 
principle  operates. 

To  give  some  examines  in  these  different  kinds.  We  laugh, 
when  children,  at  the  sudden  removing  of  a  paste-board  mask : 
we  laugh,  when  grown  up,  more  'gravely  at  the  tearing  off  the 
mask  of  deceit.  We  laugh  at  absurdity ;  we  laugh  at  deform- 
ity. We  laugh  at  a  bottle-nose  in  a  caricature;  at  a  stuffed 
figure  of  an  alderman  in  a  pantomime,  and  at  the  tale  of  Slau- 
kenbergitts.  A  dwarf  standing  by  a  giant  makes  a  contemptible 
figure  enough.  Rosinante  and  Dapple  are  laughable  from  con- 
trast, as  their  masters  from  the  same  principle  make  two  for  a 
pair.  We  laugh  at  the  dress  of  foreigners,  and  they  at  ours. 
Three  chimney-sweepers  meeting  three  Chinese  in  Lincoln's 
inn  Fields,  they  laughed  at  one  another  till  they  were  ready  to 
drop  down.  <^untry  people  laugh  at  a  person  because  they 
never  saw  him  before^.  Any  one  dressed  in  the  height  of,  the 
fashion,  or  quite  out  of  it,  is  equally  an  object  of  ridicule.  '  One 
rich  source  of  the  ludicrous  is  distress  with  which  we  cannot 
sympathise  firom  its  absurdity  or  insignificance.^  Wome;Ti\vQ^ 
Mi  icheir  lovers.     We  laugb  at  a  damned  author^  iu  sgivXA  oil  cm 
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teeth,  and  though  he  may  be  our  friend.  "  There  ia  something 
in  the  misfortunes  of  our  best  friends  that  pleases  us,"  We 
laugh  at  people  on  the  top  of  a  stage-coach,  or  in  it,  if  they  seem 
in  great  extremity,  it  is  hard  to  hinder  children  from  laughing 
at  a  Etammerer,  ai  a  negro,  at  a  drunken  man,  or  even  at  a  mad- 
man. We  laugh  at  mischief.  We  laugh  at  what  we  do  not 
believe.  We  say  ihat  an  argument  or  an  assertion  that  is  very 
absurd,  is  quite  ludicrous.  We  laugh  to  show  our  satisfaction 
with  ourselves,  or  our  contempt  for  those  about  us,  or  to  conceal 
our  envy  or  our  ignorance.  We  laugh  at  fools,  and  at  those 
who  pretend  lo  be  wise — at  eitreme  simpticiiy,  awkwardnes, 
hypocrisy,  and  affectation.  "  They  were  talking  of  me,"  says 
Scrub,  "  for  they  laughed  amsamaily."  Lord  Foppington's  ia- 
sensibiiity  lo  ridicule,  and  airs  of  ineffable  self-conceit,  are  no 
less  admirable ;  and  Joseph  Surface's  cant  maxima  of  morality, 
when  onc«  disarmed  of  their  power  (o  do  hurl,  become  suffi- 
ciently ludicroiu.  We  laugh  at  that  in  others  which  ia  a  se- 
rious matter  to  ourselves ;  because  our  self-love  is  stronger  than 
our  sympathy,  sooner  lakes  the  alarm,  and  instantly  Itirns  our 
heedle^  mirth  i 
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Ton  caanot  force  people  to  laugh,  you  cannot  give  a  reaam 
why  they  should  laugh ; — ^they  must  laugh  of  themselves,  or 
net  at  all.     As  we  laugh  from  a  spontaneous  impulse,  we  laugh 
the  more  at  any  restraint  upon  this  impulse.     We  laugh  at  a 
thing  merely  because  we  ought  not  <^f  we  think  we  must  not 
laugh,  this  perverse  impediment  makes  our  temptation  to  laugh  >; 
the  greater^or  by  endeavouring  to  keep  the  obnoxious  image  .\.   \ 
out  of  sigEtTit  comes  upon  us  more  irresistibly  and  repeatedly,  .      • 
and  the  inclination  to  indulge  our  hiirth,  the  longer  it  is  held 
back,  collects  its  force,  and  breaks  out  the  more  violently  in  peals 
of  laughter.     In  like  manner  anything  we  must  not  think  of 
makes  us  laugh,  by  its  coming  upon  us  by  stealth  and  unawares^ 
and  from  the  very  efforts  we  make  to  exclude  it     A  secret,  a 
loose  word,  a  wanton  jest,  makes  people  laugh.     Aretine  laughed 
himself  to  death  at  hearing  a  lascivious  story.     Wickedness  is 
often  made  a  substitute  for  wit ;  and  in  most  of  our  good  old 
comedies  the  intrigue  of  the  plot  and  the  double  meaning  of  the 
dialc^e  go  hand-in-hand,  and  keep  up  the  ball  with  wonderful 
spirit  between  them.    NThe  consciousness,  however  it  may  arise^  / 
that  there  is  something  that  we  ought  to  look  grave  at,  is  almost' 
always  a  signal  for  laughter  outright :  we  can  hardly  keep  our' 
countenance  at  a  sermon,  a  funeral,  or  a  weddingX  What  an 
excellent  old  custom  was  that  of  throwing  the  stocking  I     What 
a  deal  of  innocent  mirth  has  been  spoiled  by  the  disuse  of  it  f 
It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  preserve  decorum  in  courts  of  justice ; 
the  smallest  circumstance  that  interferes  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  proceedings  throws  the  whole  place  into  an  uproar  of  laugh- 
ter.,- People  at  the  point  of  death  oflen  say  smart  thinga     Sur 
Thomas  More  jested  with  his  executioner :  Rabelais  and  Wyche^ 
ley  both  died  with  a  bim-mat  in  their  moulhs^-^ 

Misunderstandings  (tMlerUendus^)  where  one  person  means 
one  thing,  and  another  is  aiming  at  something  else,  arc  another 
great  source  of  comic  humour,  on  the  same  principle  of  ambi- 
guity and  contrast. 

Tliere  is  a  high-wrought  instance  of  this  in  the  dialogue  be- 
tween Aimwell  and  Gibbet,  in  the  <  Beaux'  Stratagem^'  wh^ne 
Aimwell  mistakes  bis  companion  for  an  officer  m  a  mttrtSciitii^ 
i^fnaea^  aad  Gibbet  takes  it  for  granted  thai  the  geiix\etwKiim 
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a  highwayman.  The  alarm  and  consternation  occasioned  by 
«ome  one  saying  la  him  ia  the  course  of  common  conversation, 
"  I  apprehend  you,"  ia  the  most  ludicrous  thing  in  that  admi- 
rabiy  natural  and  powerful  performance,  Mr.  Emery's  '  Robert 
Tyke.'  AgTiin,  unconsciousness  in  the  person  hiioseif  of  what 
ho  is  about,  or  of  what  others  think  of  him,  ia  also  a  great 
hcighlener  of  the  sense  of  absurdity.  It  makes  it  come  the  fuller 
home  upon  us  from  his  insensibility  to  it.  His  simplicity  seta 
off  the  satire,  and  gives  it  a  finer  edge.  Ii  is  a  more  extreme 
case  still  where  the  person  is  aware  of  being  the  object  of  ridi- 
cule, and  yet  seems  perfectly  reconciled  to  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  So  wit  is  oAen  the  more  forcible  and  pointed  for  being 
dry  and  serious,  for  it  then  seems  as  if  the  speaker  biotseU  had 
DO  intention  in  it,  and  we  were  the  first  to  find  it  out.'  Irony, 
as  a  species  of  wit,  owes  its  force  to  the  same  principle.  In 
such  cases  it  is  the  contrast  between  the  appearance  and  the 
reality,  the  suspense  of  belief,  and  the  seeming  incongruity, 
that  gives  point  to  the  ridicule,  and  makes  it  enter  the 
deeper  when  the  first  impression  is  overcome^>  Excessive  im- 
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return  to  common  sense,  and  in  the  end  mounting  up  to  an  in- 
credible and  unaccountably  ridiculous  height,  when  we  find 
our  expectations  as  iuTariably  baffled.  The  most  curious  prob- 
lem of  all,  is  this  truth  of  absurdity  to  itself.  That  reason  and 
good  sense  should  be  consistent,  is  not  wonderful:  but  that 
caprice,  and  whim,  and  fantastical  prejudice,  should  be  uniform 
and  infallible  in  their  results,  is  the  surprising  thing.  But  while 
this*  characteristic  clue  to  absurdity  helps  on  the  ridicule,  it  also 
soflens  and  harmonises  its  excesses ;  and  the  ludicrous  is  here 
blended  with  a  certain  beauty  and  decorum,  from  this  very  truth 
of  habit  and  sentiment,  or  from  the  principle  of  similitude  andr  x 
dissimilitude.  The  devotion  to  nonsense,  and  enthusiasm  about  \ 
trifles,  is  highly  affecting  as  a  moral  lesson :  it  is  one  of  the 
striking  weaknesses  and  greatest  happinesses  of  our  nature. 
That  which  excites  so  lively  and  lasting  an  interest  in  itsd^  i 
even  though  it  should  not  be  wisdom,  is  not  despicable  in  the 
sight  of  reason  and  humanity.  We  cannot  suppress  the  smile 
on  the  lip ;  but  the  tear  should  also  stand  ready  to  start  from 
the  eye.  The  history  of  hobby-horses  is  equally  instructive  and 
deli^tful ;  and  after  the  pair  I  have  just  alluded  to,  My  Uncle 
Tobjr's  is  one  of  the  best  and  gentlest  that  ^  ever  lifted  leg  1" 
The  inconveniences,  odd  accidents,  falls,  and  bruises  to  which 
they  expoee  their  riders,  contribute  their  share  to  the  amusement 
of  ^e  spectators ;  and  the  blows  and  wounds  that  the  Knight  of 
the  Sorrowful  Countenance  received  in  his  many  perilous  ad- 
ventures, have  applied  their  healing  influence  to  many  a  hurt 
mind. — In  what  relates  to  the  laughable,  as  it  arises  from  un- 
foreseen accidents  or  self-willed  scrapes,  the  pain,  the  shame,  the 
mortification,  and  utter  helplessness  of  situation,  add  to  the  joke, 
provided  they  are  momentary,  or  overwhelming  only  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  sufierer.  Malvolio's  punishment  and  apprehen- 
sions are  as  comic,  from  our  knowing  that  they  are  not  real,  as 
Christopher  Sly's  drunken  transformation  and  short-lived  dream 
of  happiness  are  for  the  like  reason.  Parson  Adams's  fiedl  into 
the  tub  at  the  Squire's,  or  his  being  discovered  in  bed  with  Mrs. 
Slipabp,  though  pitiable,  are  laughable  accidents  \  nor  do  ¥re 
read  with  much  gravity  of  the  loss  of  his  JEschylxiB,  mvooa  «& 
it  was  to  htm  at  the  time,    A  Scotch  clergymxLii)  Ba  \kft  -^ima 
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going  to  church,  seeing  a  spruce,  conceited  mechanic,  who  was 
wsllring  before  him,  suddenly  covered  all  over  wilh  din,  either 
by  falling  into  the  kennel,  or  by  some  olher  calamity  befalling 
him,  smiled  and  passed  on  ;  but  aftern'ards  seeing  the  same  per- 
son, who  had  stopped  to  refit,  seated  directly  facing  him  in  the 
gallery,  with  a  look  of  perfect  satisfaction  and  composure,  as  if 
nothing  of  the  sort  had  happened  to  him,  the  idea  of  bis  late 
disaster  and  present  self-complacency  struck  him  so  powerfiilly, 
Ihat,  unable  to  resist  the  impulse,  he  ilung  himself  back  in  the 
pulpit,  and  laughed  till  he  could  laugh  no  longer.  I  remem- 
ber reading  a  story  in  an  odd  number  of  the  '  European  Maga- 
zine,' of  on  old  gentleman  who  iised  to  walk  out  every  afternoon 
with  a  gold-headed  cane,  in  the  fields  opposite  Baltimore  House, 
which  were  then  open,  only  with  fooi-patbs  crossing  them.  Ho 
was  frequently  accosted  by  a  beggar  with  a  wooden  leg,  lo 
whom  he  gave  money,  which  only  made  him  more  importunate. 
One  day,  when  he  was  more  troublesome  than  usual,  a  well- 
dressed  person  happening  to  come  up,  and  observing  how  saucy 
the  fellow  was,  said  to  the  gentleman,  "Sir,  if  you  will  lend  me 
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her  house,  as  the  preliminary  condition  of  her  fayour,  had  his 
eyehrows  shaved^  his  clothes  stripped  off,  and  heing  turned  loose 
into  a  winding  gallery,  he  was  to  follow  her,  and  hy  overtaking 
obtain  all  his  wishes,  but  afler  a  turn  or  two,  stumbled  on  a  trap- 
door, and  fell  plump  into  the  street,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  spectators  and  his  own,  shorn  of  his  eyebrows,  naked,  and 
without  a  ray  of  hope  left : — that  of  the  castle-building  pedler, 
who  in  kicking  his  wife,  the  supposed  daughter  of  an  emperor, 
kicks  down  his  basket  of  glass,  the  brittle  foundation  of  his  ideal 
wealth,  his  good  fortune,  and  his  arrogance : — ^that,  again,  of  the 
beggar  who  dined  with  the  Barmecide,  and  feasted  with  him  on 
the  names  of  wines  and  dishes :  and,  last  and  best  of  all,  the 
inimitable  story  of  the  impertinent  Barber,  himself  one  of  the 
seven,  and  worthy  to  be  so ;  his  pertinacious,  incredible,  teasing, 
deliberate,  yet  unmeaning  folly,  his  wearing  out  the  patience 
of  the  young  gentleman  whom  he  is  sent  for  to  shave,  his  prepa- 
rations and  his  professions  of  speed,  his  taking  out  an  astrolabe 
to  measure  the  height  of  the  sun  while  his  razors  are  getting 
ready,  his  dancing  the  dance  of  Zimri  ana  singing  the  song  of 
Zlamtout,  his  disappointing  the  young  man  of  an  assignation, 
following  him  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  alarming  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  in  his  anxiety  for  his  safety,  by  which  his  un- 
fortunate patron  loses  his  hand  in  the  affray,  and  this  is  felt  as 
an  awkward  accident.  The  danger  which  the  same  loquacious 
person  is  aflerwards  in  of  losing  his  head  for  want  of  saying 
who  he  was,  because  he  would  not  forfeit  his  character  of  being 
^justly  called  the  Silent,"  is  a  consunmiation  of  the  jest,  though, 
if  it  had  really  taken  place,  it  would  have  been  carrying  the 
joke  too  fiu'.  There  are  a  thousand  instances  of  the  same  sort  in 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  which  are  an  inexhaustible  mine 
of  comic  humour  and  invention,  and  which,  from  the  manners 
of  the  East  which  they  describe,  carry  the  principle  of  callous 
indifference  in  a  jest  as  far  as  it  can  go.  The  serious  and  mar- 
vellous stories  in  that  work,  which  have  been  so  much  admired 
and  so  greedily  read,  appear  to  me  monstrous  and  abortive  fic- 
tions, like  disjointed  dreams,  dictated  by  a  preternatural  dread. 
of  arbitrary  and  despotic  power,  as  the  comic  and  {axi^v&x  ^Xotv^^a 
Mniendercd  proportionally  amusing  and  inteiesdiig  ftom^&aft 
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same  principle  aperadng  in  a  ditferent  direction,  and  producing 
endless  uncertainty  and  vicissitude,  and  an  heroic  contempt  for 
the  untoward  Occidents  and  petty  vexations  of  human  life.  It 
is  the  gaiety  of  despair,  the  mtrtli  and  laughter  of  a  respite 
during  pleasure  from  death.  The  strongest  instances  of  ef- 
fectual and  harrowing  imagination  ore  in  the  story  of  Amine 
and  her  three  sifters,  whom  she  led  by  her  side  as  a  leash  (^ 
hounds,  and  of  the  ^mii  who  nibbled  grains  of  rice  for  her  dinner, 
and  preyed  on  human  carcasses.  In  this  condemnation  of  the 
serious  parts  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  I  have  nearly  all  the  world, 
and  in  particular  the  author  of  the  '  Ancient  Mariner,'  agaiiut 
me,  who  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  judge  of  such  matters,  and  who 
said,  with  a  subtlety  of  philosophical  conjecture  which  he  alone 
possesses,  that "  if  I  did  not  like  them,  it  was  because  I  did  not 
dream."  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  Bishop  A'''.l,ary  on  my 
side,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Pope,  fairly  confesses  thai  "  he  could  not 
read  them  in  his  old  age," 

There  is  another  source  of  comic  humour  which  has  been 
but  little  touched  on  or  attended  to  by  the  critics — not  the  inflic- 
tion of  easuol  pain,  but  the  pursuit  of  uncertain  pleasure  and  idle 
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ike  match-making  and  unmaking ;  the  wisdom  of  the  wise ;  the 
sayings  of  the  witty ;  the  folly  of  the  fool ;  "  the  soldier's,  schol- 
ar's, courtier's  eye,  tongue,  sword,  the  glass  of  Diishion  and  the 
mould  of  form,"  have  all  a  view  to  this.  It  is  the  closet  of  Blue- 
Beard.  It  is  the  life  and  soul  of  Wycherley,  Congrere,  Van- 
brugh,  and  Farquhar's  plays.  It  is  the  salt  of  comedy,  without 
which  it  would  be  worthless  and  insipid.  It  makes  Homer  de- 
cent, and  Millamant  diyine.  It  is  the  jest  between  Tattle  and 
Miss  Prue.  It  is  the  bait  with  which  Oliyia,  in  the '  Plain 
Dealer,'  plays  with  honest  Manly.  It  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
catechism  which  Archer  teaches  Cherry,  and  which  she  learns 
by  heart  It  gives  the  finishing  grace  to  Mrs.  Amlet's  confes- 
sion— "  Though  I'm  old,  I'm  chaste."  Valentine  and  his  An- 
gelica would  be  nothing  without  it ;  Miss  Peggy  would  not  be 
worth  a  gallant ;  and  Slenders  '  sweet  Anne  Page '  would  be  no 
more  1  ^  The  age  of  comedy  would  be  gone,  and  the  glory  of 
our  play-houses  extinguished  for  ever."  Our  old  comedies 
would  be  invaluable,  were  it  only  for  this,  that  they  keep  alive 
this  sentiment,  which  still  survives  in  all  its  fluttering  grace  and 
breathless  palpitations  on  the  stage. 

Humour  is  the  describing  the  ludicrous  as  it  is  in  itself;  wit 
is  the  exposing  it,  by  comparing  or  contrasting  it  with  something 
else.  Humour  is,  as  it  were,  the  growth  of  nature  and  acci- 
dent ;  wit  is  the  product  of  art  and  fancy.  Humour,  as  it  is 
shown  in  books,  is  an  imitation  of  the  natural  or  acquired  ab- 
surdities of  mankind,  or  of  the  ludicrous  in  accident,  situation, 
and  character ;  wit  is  the  illustrating  and  heightening  the  sense 
of  that  absurdity  by  some  sudden  and  unexpected  likeness  or  op- 
position of  one  thing  to  another,  which  sets  off  the  quality  we 
laugh  at  or  despise  in  a  still  more  contemptible  or  striking  point 
of  view.  Wit,  as  distinguished  from  poetry,  is  the  imagination 
or  fancy  inverted  and  so  applied  to  given  objects,  as  to  make  the 
little  look  less,  the  mean  more  light  and  worthless ;  or  to  divert 
our  admiration  or  wean  our  affections  from  that  which  is  lofty 
and  impressive,  instead  of  producing  a  more  intense  admiration 
and  exalted  passion,  as  poetry  does.  Wit  may  sometimst^  Ui- 
deed,  be  shown  in  compliments  as  well  as  satire  \  as  \xi\!iEv<^  coi&r 
moo  epigram — 
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"  Accept  >  miraclf,  uutcad  of  wil : 
See  two  dull  lines  with  Scuikipc'i  pendl  writ." 

Bm  then  the  mode  of  paying  it  is  playful  and  ironical,  and  con- 
ttadicis  itself  in  the  very  act  of  making  its  own  performance  on 
bumble  foil  to  another'a.  Wil  hovers  round  the  borders  of  the 
light  and  trifling,  whether  in  matters  of  pleasure  or  pain ;  for  as 
§ooa  as  it  describes  the  serious, sedously,  it  ceases  to  be  wit,  and 
posses  into  a  diflerent  form,  .^it  is,  in  fact,  the  eloquence  of  in- 
diflerencc,  or  an  ingenious  and  striking  ezposilion  of  those  eva- 
nescent and  glancing  impressions  of  objects  which  aflecl  us 
more  from  surprise  or  contrast  to  the  train  of  our  ordinary  and 
literal  preconceptions,  than  from  anything  in  the  objects  them- 
selves exciting  our  necessary  sympathy  or  lasting  hatred.  -^jThs 
jlavourite  employment  of  wit  is  to  add  littleness  to  littleness,  and 
I  heap  contempt  on  insignificance  by  all  the  arts  of  petty  and  in- 
/  cessani  warfare ;  or  if  it  ever  affdcls  to  aggrandise,  and  use  the 
'  language  of  hyperbole,  it  is  only  to  betray  into  derision  by  a  fa- 
tal comparison,  as  in  the  mock-heroic;  or  if  it  treats  of  serious 
t  so  as  to  lower  the  lone  of  intense  and  high- 
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Thftt  WM  in  ocean  wayes,  yet  nerer  wet, 
But  finn  is  fix'd  and  sendeUi  light  from  far 
To  all  that  in  the  wide  deep  wand'ring  are : 
And  cheerful  chanticleer  with  hia  note  shrill, 
Had  warned  once  that  Phosbus'  fiery  car 
In  haste  was  climbing  up  the  eastern  hill, 
Foil  ennoQs  that  night  so  long  his  room  did  filL 

At  last  the  golden  oriental  gate 
Of  gieatert  heaven  'gan  to  open  fair, 
J^pd  PhoBbns,  fiesh  as  bridegroom  to  his  mate^ 
Came  danring  forth,  shaking  his  dewy  hair, 
And  hni I'd  his  glist'ring  beams  through  gloomy  air : 
Which  when  the  wakeful  elf  perceived,  straitway 
He  started  up,  and  did  himself  prepare 
In  sun-bright  arms  and  battailous  array, 
For  with  that  pagan  proud  he  combat  will  that  day." 

In  this  last  passage  every  image  is  brought  forward  that  can 
giTe  effect  to  our  natural  impressions  of  the  beauty,  the  splen- 
dour, and  solemn  grandeur  of  the  rising  sun;  pleasure  and 
power  wait  on  every  line  and  word :  whereas,  in  the  other,  the 
only  memorable  thing  is  a  grotesque  and  ludicrous  illustration 
of  the  alteration  which  takes  place  from  darkness  to  gorgeous 
light,  and  that  brought  fix)m  the  lowest  instance,  and  with  asso- 
ciations that  can  only  disturb  and  perplex  the  imagination  in 
its  conception  of  the  real  object  it  describes.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  witty,  and  at  the  same  time  degrading  compcurison,  than 
that  in  the  same  author,  of  the  Bear  turning  round  the  pole-star 
to  a  bear  tied  to  a  stake : — 

**  But  now  a'Sport  more  formidable 
Had  raked  together  village  rabble ; 
Twas  an  old  way  of  recreating 
Which  learned  butchers  call  bear-baiting| 
A  bold  adrenturous  exerdse 
¥^th  ancient  heroes  in  high  priie, 
For  authors  do  affirm  it  came 
From  Isthmian  or  Nemaan  game; 
Others  derive  it  from  the  Bear 
That's  fixed  in  northern  hemisphere, 
And  round  about  his  pole  does  aaka 
A  dnle  like  M  bmur  9i  tUke, 
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Tcntion  produces  ils  effect  oftenest  by  comparison,  but  not  al- 
[  wayi  II  frequently  effects  its  purposes  by  unejtpecled  and 
subtle  diatinctions.^  For  instance,  in  the  first  kind,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's description  of  Mr.  Addington's  administration  as  the  fag- 
end  of  Mr  Pitt's,  who  bad  remained  so  long  on  the  treasury 
bench  (hat,  like  Nicias  in  the  fable,  "  he  left  the  sitting  port  of 
the  man  behind  him,"  is  as  fine  on  exEunple  of  metaphorical  wit 
as  any  on  record.  The  same  idea  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  includeil'in  the  old  well-known  nickname  of  (he  Rump 
Parliament.  Almost  as  happy  an  instance  of  the  other  kind  of 
wit,  which  consists  in  sudden  retorts,  in  turns  upon  an  idea,  and 
diverting  the  train  of  your  adversary's  argument  abruptly  and 
adroitly  into  another  channet^may  be  seen  in  the  sarcastic  reply 
of  Porson,  who  hearing  sotne  one  observe,  that  "  certain  modem 
poets  would  be  read  and  admired  when  Homer  and  Virgil  were 
forgotten,"  made  answer — "And  not  till  then!"      Sir  Robert 
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and  the  practice ;  between  their  lenity  towards  their  own  vices, 

and  their  severity  to  those  of  others.     The  same  principle  of  nice 

distinction  must  be  allowed  to  prevail  in  those  lines  of  the  same 

author,  where  he  is  professing  to  expound  the  dreams  of  judicial 

astrology. 

"There's  but  a  twinkling  of  a  star 
B«twizt  a  man  of  peace  and  war, 
A  thief  and  justice,  fool  and  knave, 
A  huffing  officer  and  a  slave ; 
^      A  crafty  U^wyer  and  pickpocket ; 

A  great  philoiopher  and  a  blockhead ; 

A  formal  preacher  and  a  player ; 

A  learned  physician  and  man-slayer." 

The  finest  piece  of  wit  I  know  of,  is  in  the  lines  of  Pope  on  the 
Lord  Mayor's  show — 

"  Now  night  descending,  the  proud  scene  is  o'er ; 
But  lives  in  Settle's  numbers  one  day  more." 

This  is  certainly  as  mortifying  an  inversion  of  the  idea  of  poeti- 
cal immortality  as  could  be  thought  of:  it  fixes  the  maximum  of 
littleness  and  insignificance ;  but  it  is  not  by  likeness  to  any- 
thing else  that  it  does  this,  but  by  literally  taking  the  lowest 
possible  duration  of  ephemeral  reputation,  marking  it  (as  with  a 
slider)  on  the  scale  of  endless  renown,  and  giving  a  rival  credit 
for  it  as  his  loftiest  praise.  In  a  word,  the  shrewd  separation 
or  disentangling  of  ideas  that  seem  the  same,  or  where  the 
secret  contradiction  is  not  sufiliciently  suspected,  and  is  of  a 
ludicrous  and  whimsical  nature,  is  wit  just  as  much  as  the 
bringing  together  those  that  appear  at  first  sight  totally  different 
There  is  then  no  sufficient  ground  for  admitting  Mr.  Locke's 
celebrated  definition  of  wit,  which  he  makes  to  consist  in  the 
finding  out  striking  and  unexpected  resemblances  in  things  so 
as  to  make  pleasant  pictures  in  the  fancy,  while  judgment  and 
reason,  according  to  him,  lie  the  clean  contrary  way,  in  separat- 
ing and  nicely  distinguishing  those  wherein  the  smallest  differ- 
ence is  to  be  found.* 


•  His  wofds  are — "  If  in  having  our  ideas  in  the  memory  ready  at  hand 
rmmmu  quickneas  of  parts,  in  this  of  having  them  unconfused,  ix^  Vmax^ 
Mt  Muoeij  to  digtuiguiab  one  thing  £com  another,  where  ihex«is\]ra&^i!kiA 
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On  this  definition,  Hams,  the  auiliot  of  '  Hennes,'  hw  vetf 
ivell  obserred,  that  the  demcinstraliiig  ihe  equality  of  ihe  throa 
angles  of  a  right-angled  triangle  to  tm>  right  ones,  would,  upcm 
the  principle  here  stated,  be  a  piece  of  wit  instead  of  an  act  of 
the  judgment  or  understanding,  and  Euclid's  Elements  a  col 
leclion  of  epigrams.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  appeared  that  ths 
detection  and  eipwure  of  diflerence,  particularly  where  this 
implies  nice  and  subtle  observation,  as  in  discriminating  be- 
tween pretence  and  practice,  between  appearance  and  reahty,  ia 
common  to  wit  and  satire  with  judgment  and  t«asoning,  and 
certainly  the  comparing  and  connecting  our  ideas  together  ii 
an  essentia!  part  of  reason  and  judgment,  as  well  as  of  wit  and 

Ifiut  difrpTpncp,  canuntx  in  a  great  measure  Ihf  exactness  orjuil^eDt  and 
clr-amivB  (if  rpaBon,  vihjch  » to  be  obscrveil  in  one  man  above  anothcT. 
And  hi-nFc.  prrhaps,  ms;  be  given  tome  reawin  of  thai  commoD  ob*ecvft- 
licn,  t!tat  mm  nha  Itave  ■  great  deal  atviit  tnd  prompt  mcmoiiea,  hue  net 
nlwajs  ihf  clrareflt  judgment  or  ileepenl  rfnson.  For  wit  tjing  maotlj  in 
Ibe  BBsembla^t'  of  ideal,  and  poudiig  Ihcm  together  with  qnicknoB  and  *>■ 
riety,  ^'heroin  ran  be  foond  any  teBemblanre  or  ron^niitr,  IhcToby  to  mnks 
up  pfea^ffnl  plcturei^  u^d  a^ceable  visiona  in  the  fancy  ;  Judgment,  on  ihm 
contrary,  lt<-n  ^juite  on  the  other  side,  in  Hep3.rafing  carefully  one  &Dm  ut- 
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fimcy.  ^ere  wit,  as  opposed  to  reason  or  argxunent,  consists  in 
fltrildng  out  some  casual  and  partial  coincidence  which  has  no- 
thing to  do,  or  at  least  implies  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
nature  of  the  things,  which  are  forced  into  a  seeming  analogy 
by  a  play  upon  wcnrds,  or  some  irrelevant  conceit,  as  in  puns, 
riddles,  alliteration,  &c.  The  jest,  in  all  such  cases,  lies  in  the  sort 
of  mock-identity,  or  nominal  resemblance,  established  by  the 
interrention  of  the  same  words  expressing  different  ideas,  and 
countenancing,  as  it  were,  by  a  fatality  of  language,  the  mis- 
chierous  insinuation  which  the  person  who  has  the  wit  to  take 
advantage  of  it  wishes  to  convey.  So  when  the  disaffected 
French  wits  applied  to  the  new  order  of  the  FUur  du  lys  the 
doMe  aUendrt  of  Comipagrums  d^Ulysse^  or  companions  of 
Ulysses,  meaning  the  animal  into  which  the  fellow-travellers  of 
the  Hero  of  the  Odyssey  were  transformed,  this  was  a  shrewd 
and  biting  intimation  of  a  galling  truth  (if  truth  it  were)  by  a 
fiortuitous  concourse  of  letters  of  the  alphabet,  jumping  in  "  a 
foregone  conclusion,"  but  there  was  no  proof  of  the  thingi 
anless  it  was  self-evident  And,  indeed,  this  may  be  considered 
as  the  best  defence  of  the  contested  maxim,  that  ridicule  is  the 
ieU  cf  truth ;  vi2.  that  it  does  not  contain  or  attempt  a  formal 
proof  of  it,  but  owes  its  power  of  conviction  to  the  bare  sugges- 
tion of  it,  so  that  if  the  thing  when  once  hinted  is  not  clear  in 
Itself^  the  satire  &ils  of  its  effect  and  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
sarcasm  here  glanced  at  the  character  of  the  new  or  old  French 
noblesse  may  not  be  well-founded ;  but  it  is  so  like  truth,  and 
^oomea  in  such  a  questionable  shape,"  backed  with  the  appear- 
ance of  an  identic  proposition,  that  it  would  require  a  long 
train  6[  facts  and  laboured  arguments  to  do  away  the  impres- 
non,  even  if  we  were  sure  of  the  honesty  and  wisdom  of  the 
person  who  undertook  to  refute  it  A  flippant  jest  is  as  good  a 
leet  of  truth  as  a  solid  bribe ;  and  there  are  serious  sophistries, 

«<  Soal-UIling  liei,  and  troths  thtt  work  imall  good," 

as  well  as  idle  pleasantriea  NOf  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  ridi- 
cole  fiutens  on  the  vulnemble  points  of  a  cause,  and  finds  out 
^  weak  sides  of  an  aigument;  if  those  who  lesoil  \o  \\.  «0injbr 
^mm  rely  loo  much  on  ita  success^  those  who  aie  chieftf  ^laiKri* 
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ed  by  it  almost  always  aie  so  with  reason,  and  cannot  be  too 
much  on  their  guard  against  deserving  it  Before  we  can 
laugh  at  a  thing,  its  absurdity  must  at  least  be  open  and  palpa- 
ble to  cnmman  apprehension.  Kidicule  is  necessarily  buih  on 
certain  supposed  facts,  whether  true  or  false,  and  on  their  incon- 
sistency with  certain  acknowledged  maxims,  whether  right  or 
wrong.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fair  test,  if  not  a  philosophical  or 
abstract  truth,  at  least  of  what  is  truth  according  to  public 
opinion  and  common  sense  ;  for  it  can  only  expose  to  instanta- 
neotM  contempt  that  which  is  condemned  by  public  opinion, 
and  is  hostile  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Or,  to  put  it 
differently,  it  is  the  test  of  the  quantity  of  truth  that  there  is  in 
our  favourite  prejudices.  To  show  how  nearly  allied  wit  is 
thought  to  be  to  truth,  it  is  not  unusual  to  say  of  any  person — 
"Such  a  one  is  a  man  of  sense,  for  though  he  said  nothing,  he 
laughed  in  the  right  place." — Alliteration  comes  in  here  under 
die  bead  of  a  certain  sort  of  verbal  wit;  or,  by  pointing,  the 
expression,  sometimes  points  the  sense.  Mr.  Gratian's  wit  or 
eloquence  (I  don't  know  by  what  name  to  call  it)  would  be 
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**  And  ever  against  eating  cazea 
L^>  me  in  aoft  Lydian  ain.'' 

The  reply  of  the  author  of  the  periodical  paper  called  the 
'  World'  to  a  lady  at  church,  who  seeing  him  look  thoughtful, 
asked  what  he  was  thinking  of — "  The  next  World," — is  a  per- 
Tersion  of  an  established  formula  of  language,  something  of 
the  same  kind. — ^Rhymes  are  sometimes  a  species  of  wit,  where 
there  is  an  alternate  combination  and  resolution  or  decomposi- 
tion of  the  elements  of  sound,  contrary  to  our  usual  division 
and  classification  of  them  in  ordinary  speech,  not  unlike  the 
sudden  separation  and  re-union  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
machinery  in  a  pantomime.  The  author  who  excels  infinitely 
the  most  in  this  way  is  the  writer  of  '  Hudibras.'  He  also  ex- 
cels in  the  invention  of  single  words  and  names,  which  have 
the  effect  of  wit  by  sounding  big,  and  meaning  nothing : — "  full 
of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing."  But  of  the  artifices  of 
this  author's  burlesque  style  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  here- 
after.— It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  wit  of 
words  and  that  of  things,  "  For  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds 
divide."  Some  of  the  late  Mr.  Curran's  bon  motSy  or  jeux  d'es- 
fritj  might  be  said  to  owe  their  birth  to  this  sort  of  equivocal 
generation ;  or  were  a  happy  mixture  of  verbal  wit  and  a  lively 
and  picturesque  fancy,  of  legal  acuteness  in  detecting  the  vari- 
able applications  of  words,  and  of  a  mind  apt  at  perceiving  the 
ludicrous  in  external  objects.  "  Do  you  see  any  thing  ridiculous 
in  this  wig?"  said  one  of  his  brother  judges  to  him.  "  Nothing 
but  the  head,"  was  the  ansAver.  Now  here  instantaneous  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  slight  technical  ambiguity  in  the  con- 
struction of  language,  and  the  matt^-of-fact  is  fiung  into  the 
srale  as  a  thumping  makeweight.  AAer  all,  verbal  and  acci- 
dental strokes  of  wit,  though  th^  most  surprising  and  laughable, 
arc  not  flie  best- and  most  lasting.  ^  That  wit  is  the  most  refined 
and  effectual,  which  is  founded  on  the  detection  of  unexpected 
likeness  or  distinction  in  things,  rather  than  in  words.  It  is  more  ^ 
severe  and  galling,  that  is,  it  is  more  unpardonable  though  less 
surprising,  in  proportion  as  the  thought  suggested  is  mote  eoi&r 
jlete  and  satisfactory,  from  its  being  inherent  in  tlie  tiaVxiie  ol 
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the  thinifs  theinselves.  Haret  lateri  UthalU  arurubi.  'I'ruth 
makes  the  greatesi  libel,  and  it  is  that  which  barba  the  darts  of 
wii.  Tlie  Duke  of  Buckin^am'a  saying,  "  Laws  are  not,  like 
women,  ihe  worse  for  being  old,"  is  an  instance  of  a  bamJeas 
truism  and  ihc  utmost  malice  of  wit  united.  This  is,  perhaps, 
what  has  been  meani  by  the  distinction  between  true  and  false 
wit.  Mr,  Addison,  indeed,  goes  so  &r  as  to  make  it  the  exclu- 
sive test  of  iTue  wit  that  it  will  bear  translatioa  into  another  lan- 
guage, that  is  lo  say,  that  it  does  not  depend  at  oil  on  Ihe  fonn 
of  expression.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Swift  would 
haidly  bave  allowed  of  such  a  stcaiT-laced  theory,  lo  make  havoc 
with  his  darling  conundrunis ;  though  there  is  no  one  whose 
serious  wit  is  more  that  of  things,  as  opposed  lo  a  mere  play 
either  of  words  or  fancy.  I  ought,  I  beheve,  to  have  noticed 
before,  in  speaking  of  the  difTercnce  between  wil  and  humour, 
that  wit  is  often  pretended  absurdity,  where  the  pereon  overacts 
or  exaggerates  a  certain  part  with  a  conscious  design  lo  expose 
it  as  if  it  were  another  person,  as  when  Mandrake  in  tlie  Twin 
Rivals  says,  "  This  glass  IS  too  big,  carry  it  away,  I'll  drink  out 
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and  aggregate  masses  of  our  ideas  must  be  brought  more  into 
play,  to  give  weight  and  magnitude.  Imagination  may  be  said 
to  be  the  finding  out  something  similar  in  things  generally  alike, 
or  with  like  feelings  attached  to  them,  while  wit  principally 
aims  at  finding  out  something  that  seems  the  same,  or  amounts 
to  a  momentary  deception  where  you  least  expected  it,  viz.  in 
things  totally  opposite.  The  reason  why  more  slight  and  par- 
tial, or  merely  accidental  and  nominal  resemblances,  serve  the 
purpoees  of  wit,  and  indeed  characterise  its  essence  as  a  distinct 
operation  and  &culty  of  the  mind,  is,  that  the  object  of  ludicrous 
poetry  is  naturally  to  let  down  and  lessen ;  and  it  is  easier  to  let 
down  than  to  raise  up ;  to  weaken  than  to  strengthen ;  to  dis- 
connect our  sympathy  firom  passion  and  power,  than  to  attach 
aad  rivet  it  to  any  object  of  grandeur  or  interest ;  to  startle  and 
Aock  our  preconceptions^  by  incongruous  and  equivocal  combi- 
nations, than  to  confirm,  enforce,  and  expand  them  by  powerful 
and  lasting  associations  of  ideas,  or  striking  and  true  analogies. 
A  slight  cause  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  slight  effect.  To  be  in- 
different or  sceptical,  requires  no  effort ;  to  be  enthusiastic  and  . 
in  earnest,  requires  a  strong  impulse,  and  collective  power. 
Wit  and  humour  (comparatively  speaking,  or  taking  the  ex- 
tremes to  judge  of  the  gradations  by)  appeal  to  our  indolence, 
oar  vanity,  our  weakness,  and  insensibility  ;  serious  and  impas- 
sioned poetry  appeals  to  our  strength,  our  magnanimity,  our  vir- 
tue, and  humanity.  Anything  is  sufficient  to  heap  contempt 
upon  anf  object ;  even  the  bare  suggestion  of  a  mischievous  allu- 
sion to  what  is  improper,  dissolves  the  whole  charm,  and  puts 
an  end  to  our  admiration  of  the  sublime  or  beautiful.  Reading 
the  finest  passage  in  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost'  in  a  false  tone, 
will  make  it  seem  insipid  and  absurd.  The  cavilling  at,  or  in- 
vidiously pointing  out,  a  few  slips  of  the  pen,  will  embitter  the 
pleasure,  m  alter  our  opinion  of  a  whole  work,  and  make  us 
throw  it  down  in  disgust  The  critics  are  aware  of  this  vice 
and  infirmity  in  our  nature,  and  play  upon  it  with  periodical 
SQCcesB.  The  meanest  weapons  are  strong  enough  for  this  kind  ' 
of  waifiue,  and  the  meanest  hands  can  wield  them.  Spleen  caxv 
sobost  on  any  kind  of  food     The  shadow  of  a  dou\>\^  \h^^m\ 

r,  a  word,  a  Jook,  a  syllable,  will  destoco^  o^ 
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best-formed  conriclions.  Wbai  puts  this  argument  in  m  strik- 
ing a  point  of  view  S5  Anything,  is  ibc  nature  of  ptarody  or  bur- 
lesque, the  secret  of  which  lies  merely  in  transposing  or  apply- 
ing at  B  venture  to  anything,  or  to  the  lowest  objects,  that  which 
is  applicable  only  to  certain  given  thin^,  or  to  the  highest  mat- 
ters. "  From  the  stiblime  to  the  ridiculous,  (here  is  but  one 
step."  The  slightest  want  of  unity  of  impression  destroys  the 
sublime  ;  the  detection  of  the  smallest  incongruity  is  an  infalli- 
ble ground  lo  rest  the  Indierous  upon.  But  in  serious  poetry, 
which  aims  at  rivetting  our  affections,  every  blow  must  tell 
home.  The  missing  a  single  time  is  fatal,  and  undoes  the  spell. 
We  see  how  difhcult  it  is  to  sustain  a  continued  flight  of  im- 
pressive Sentiment :  how  easy  it  must  be  then  to  iravestie  or 
burlesque  it,  to  flounder  into  nonsense,  and  be  witty  by  playing 
the  fool.  It  is  a  common  mistake,  however,  lo  suppose  that 
parodies  degrade,  or  imply  a  stigma  on  the  subject :  on  (he  con- 
trary, they  in  general  imply  something  serious  or  sacred  in  the 
originals.  Without  this,  they  would  be  good  for  nothing  ;  for 
the  immediate  contraS  would  be  wanting,  and  with  ibis  they 
are  sure  to  IcL.     The  best  parodies  arc,  accordingly,  the  best 
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the  iD&taated  old  monarch,  and  in  a  manner  reconciling  us  to 
itB  ineyitable  consequences. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  wit  of  sense  and  observation,  which  consists 
in  the  acute  illustration  of  good  sense  and  practical  wisdom  by 
means  of  some  far-fetched  conceit  or  quaint  imagery.  The  mat- 
ter  is  sense,  but  the  f<mn  is  wit     Thus  the  lines  in  Pope — 

"  Tb  with  oar  jadgmenti  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  Just  alike ;  yet  each  believes  his  own — " 

are  witty  rather  than  poetical ;  because  the  truth  they  convey 
is  a  mere  dry  observation  on  human  life,  without  elevation  or 
enthusiasm,  and  the  illustration  of  it  is  of  that  quaint  and  &itul« 
iar  land  that  \s  merely  curious  and  fanciful.  Cowley  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  same  kind  in  almost  all  his  writings.  Many  of 
the  jests  and  witticisms  in  the  best  comedies  are  moral  aphorisms 
and  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  sparkling  with  wit  and  fancy 
in  the  mode  of  expression.  The  ancient  philosophers  also 
abounded  in  the  same  kind  of  wit,  in  telling  home  truths  in  the 
most  unexpected  manner. — In  this  sense  Msop  was  the  greatest 
wit  and  moralist  that  ever  lived.  Ape  and  slave,  he  looked 
askance  at  human  nature,  and  beheld  its  weaknesses  and  errors 
transferred  to  another  species.  Vice  and  virtue  were  to  him  as 
plain  as  any  objects  of  sense.  He  saw  in  man  a  talking,  ab- 
surd, obstinate,  proud,  angry  animal ;  and  clothed  these  abstrac- 
tions with  wings,  or  a  beak,  or  tail,  or  claws,  or  long  ears,  as 
they  appeared  embodied  in  these  hieroglyphics  in  the  brute, 
creation.  His  moral  philosophy  is  natural  history.  He  makes 
an  ass  bray  wisdom,  and  a  frog  croak  humanity.  The  store  of 
moral  truth,  and  the  fund  of  invention  in  exhibiting  it  in  eternal 
finrms,  palpable  and  intelligible,  and  delightful  to  children  and 
grown  persons,  and  to  all  ages  and  nations,  are  almost  miracu- 
lous. The  invention  of  a  fable  is  to  me  the  most  enviable  exer- 
tion of  human  genius :  it  is  the  discovering  a  truth  to  which 
there  is  no  clue,  and  which,  when  once  found  out,  can  never  be 
Ibfgotten.  I  would  rather  have  been  the  author  of  '  .^^p's 
FabW  than  of  'Euclid's  Elements!'  That  popular  eivXi&tVakk- 
ment,  Punch  and  the  Puppet-show,  owes  part  of  its  vne&\f^!^\b 
mttf  ao/wmmJ  attraction  to  neaily  the  same  principVe  oi  lEffi^pxai^ 
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inanimale  and  mechanical  agents  with  sense  and  confciouaness. 
The  droller^'  and  wil  of  a  piece  of  wood  is  donbiy  droll  and  far- 
cical. Punch  is  not  merry  in  himself,  but  **  he  is  the  cause  of 
hennfeh  mirth  in  other  men."  The  wires  and  pulleys  that 
govern  his  motions  are  conductors  to  carry  off  the  spleen,  and 
all  "  that  perilous  stufl  that  weighs  upon  the  heart"  If  we  see 
a  number  of  people  turning  the  corner  of  a  street,  ready  to  bunt 
with  secret  satisfaction,  and  with  their  faces  bathed  in  laughter, 
we  know  what  is  the  matter — that  they  axe  just  come  from  a 
puppet-show.  Who  can  see  three  liiilc  painted,  patched-up 
figures,  no  bigger  than  one's  thumb,  strut,  squeak,  and  gibber, 
sing,  dance,  chatter,  scoid,  knock  one  another  about  the  head, 
give  themselves  airs  of  iniporiance,  and  "  imitate  humanity  most 
abominably,"  wiihout  laughing  immoderately?  We  overlook 
the  farce  and  mummery  of  human  life  in  Iillle,and  for  nothing; 
and  what  is  slill  belter,  it  costs  them  who  have  to  play  in  it 
nothing.  We  place  the  mirth,  and  glee,  and  triumph,  to  our 
own  account ;  and  we  know  that  the  bangs  and  blows  they 
have  received  go  for  nothing,  as  soon  as  the  showman  puts  them 
up  in  his  box  and  marches  off  quietly  with  them,  as  jugglers  of 
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notice  theieoi^  than  to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to  define  tho 
figure  of  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a 
known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or 
in  forging  an  apposite  tale ;  sometimes  it  playeth  in  words  and 
phrases,  takings  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or 
the  afiSinity  of  their  sound ;  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress 
of  luminous  expression ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd 
similitude.  Sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart 
answer ;  in  a  quirkish  reason ;  in  a  shrewd  intimation ;  in  cun- 
ningly diverting  or  cleverly  restoring  an  objection :  sometimes 
it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech ;  in  a  tart  irony ;  in  a 
lusty  hyperbole ;  in  a  startling  metaphor ;  in  a  plausible  reconcil- 
ing of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense :  sometimes  a  scenical 
representation  of  persons  or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimi- 
cal look  or  gesture  passeth  for  it ;  sometimes  an  affected  simpli- 
city, sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness  giveth  it  being ;  some- 
times it  riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange ; 
sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious  matter  to  the  purpose ; 
often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows  not  what,  and  springeth  up  one 
can  hardly  tell  how.  Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexpli- 
cable, being  answerable  to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy  and 
windings  of  language.  It  is,  in  short,  a  manner  of  speaking  out 
of  the  simple  and  plain  way  (such  as  rea^n  tcacheth  and 
knoweth  things  by,)  which  by  a  pretty  surprising  uncouthness 
in  conceit  or  expression  doth  affect  and  amuse  the  fancy,  show- 
ing in  it  some  wonder,  and  breathing  some  delight  thereto.  It 
raiseth  admiration,  as  signifying  a  nimble  sagacity  of  apprehen- 
sion, a  special  felicity  of  invention,  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  and  reach 
of  wit  more  than  vulgar :  it  seeming  to  argue  a  rare  quickness 
of  parts,  that  one  can  fetch  in  remote  conceits  applicable ;  a  no- 
table skill  that  he  can  dextrously  accommodate  them  to  a  pur- 
pose before  him,  together  with  a  lively  briskness  of  humour,  not 
apt  to  damp  those  sportful  flashes  of  imagination.  (Whence  in 
Aristotle  such  persons  are  termed  tirt6t(tot,  dexterous  men,  and 
nrpmwh  men  of  &cile  or  versatile  manners,  who  can  easily  turn 
themselves  to  all  things,  or  turn  all  things  to  themselves.)  It  alac^ 
procureth  delight  by  gratifying  curiosity  willi  its  xaietvesa  «t 
mrnhkaee  of  diacultjr  (as  moDSterSj  not  for  iVxeit  \ieaM\.^  \swl 
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iheir  rarity ;  as  juggling  tricks,  not  for  their  use  but  their  ab- 
stniseness,  are  beheld  with  pleasurp;}  by  diverting  the  mind 
from  its  rood  of  serious  thoughts ;  by  inBlilltng  gaiety  and  airi- 
ness of  spirit ;  by  provoking  to  such  dispositions  of  spirit,  in  way 
of  emulation  of  complaisance,  and  by  seasoning  matter,  other- 
wise disiH-steful  or  insipid,  with  an  unusual  and  ihence  gralefiil 
tnn^'' — Barrow's  Works,  Strm.  14. 

I  will  only  ndil,  by  way  of  general  caution,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing more  ridiculous  than  laughter  without  a  cause,  nor  anything 
more  troublesome  than  what  are  called  laughing  pKopIe.  A 
proftssed  laugher  is  as  contemptible  and  tiresome  a  character  aa 
a  professed  wit:  the  one  is  always  contriving  something  lo  laugh 
at,  the  other  is  always  laughingf  al  nothing.  An  excess  of  levity 
is  oa  impertinent  as  an  excess  of  gravity.  A  character  of  this  sort 
is  well  personified  by  Spenser,  in  the  'Damsel  of  the  Idle  Lake' — 

" who  did  assay 

To  laugh  at  shakijig  of  tlif  l«v^s  liglit." 

Any  one  roust  be  mainly  ignorant  or  thoughiiess,  who  is 
surprised  at  everything  be  sees ;  or  wonderfully  conceited,  who 
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and  raiM  the  speaken  out  of  breath.    Wit  is  the  salt  of  conver- 
aalioD,  not  the  food. 

The  four  chief  names  for  comic  hamour  out  of  our  own  lan- 
guage are  Aristophanes  and  Lucian  among  the  ancients,  Molidre 
and  Rabelais  among  the  modems.  Of  the  two  first  I  shall  say, 
for  I  know  but  little.  I  should  have  liked  Aristophanes  better 
if  he  had  treated  Socrates  less  scurvily,  for  he  has  treated  him 
most  acurvily  both  as  to  wit  and  argument  His  Plutus  and  his 
Birds  are  striking  instances,  the  one  of  dry  humour,  the  other 
of  airy  fimcy. — Lucian  is  a  writer  who  appears  to  deserve  his 
fall  fame :  he  has  the  licentious  and  extravagant  wit  of  Rabelais, 
but  directed  more  uniformly  to  a  purpose ;  and  his  comic  pro- 
ductions are  interspersed  with  beautiful  and  eloquent  descrip- 
tions, full  of  sentiment,  such  as  the  exquisite  account  of  the  fable 
of  the  halcyon  put  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  and  the  heroic 
eulogy  on  Bacchus,  which  is  conceived  in  the  highest  strain  of 
gbwing  panegyric 

The  two  other  authors  I  proposed  to  mention  are  modem,  and 
French.  Molidre,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  his  writings,  is 
almost  as  much  an  English  as  a  French  author— quite  a  harbare 
in  all  in  which  he  really  excelled.  He  was  unquestionably  one 
of  the  greatest  comic  geniuses  that  ever  lived ;  a  man  of  infinite 
wit,  gaiety,  and  invention — full  of  life,  laughter,  and  whim. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  plays  are  in  general  mere  farces, 
without  scrapulous  adherence  to  nature,  refinement  of  character, 
or  common  probability.  The  plots  of  several  of  them  could  not 
be  carried  on  for  a  moment  without  a  perfect  collusion  between 
the  parties  to  wink  at  contradictions,  and  act  in  defiance  of  the  evi- 
dence of  their  senses.  For  instance,  take  the '  Medecin  malgrS  lui ' 
('  The  Mock  Doctor,')  in  which  a  common  wood-cutter  takes  upon 
himself^  and  is  made  successfully  to  support  through  a  whole  play, 
the  character  of  a  leamed  physician^  without  exciting  the  least 
suspicion ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  the  plot,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  laughable  and  traly  comic  productions  that 
can  well  be  imagined.  The  rest  of  his  lighter  pieces,  the 
GefUWumme^  ^  Monsieur  Pourceaugnac^  George 
,'  (or  'Bamaby  Brittle,')  &c.  are  of  t\ie  sam^  di^ttcxv^ 
laoo-'gntultous  aasomptiona  of  character,  and  {aiic\£ui  audi  ^alV 
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t  r<f  nature.  He  indulges  at  hia  peril  in  the 
»i<l>urlcsque  exacgcraiion  ;  and  gives  a  loose  to 
n  at  his  nnimal  spirits.     With  leepect  to  his  two 

alulintrnl  comedies,  the  'Tariuffi:'  and  'Misanthrope,'  I 
■  ll^t  I  find  them  rniher  hard  to  get  through :  they  have 
tMiiA  ci  the  improbabilily  and  extravagance  of  the  others,  united 
«-tih  ili<^  endless  common-place  prosing  of  French  declamaliMi. 
Whni  cnn  exceed,  for  example,  the  absurdity  of  the  '  Misan- 
Uiriipe,'  who  leaves  his  mistress,  after  every  proof  of  her  attach- 
ment and  constancy,  for  do  other  rnason  than  that  she  will  not 
submit  to  the  Ucknical  formality  of  going  to  live  with  him  in  & 
wilderness?  The  eharacters,  again,  which  Celimene  givea  of 
her  female  friends,  near  the  opening  of  the  play,  are  admirable 
satires,  (as  good  as  Pope's  characters  of  women,)  but  not  exactly 
in  the  spirit  of  comic  dialogue.  The  elrictures  of  Rousseau  on 
this  piny,  in  his  '  Letter  to  D'Alembert,'  are  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  best  philosophical  criticism. — The  same  remarks  apply  in  a 
greater  degree  to  the  '  Tarloffo.'  The  long  speeches  and  rea- 
sonings in  this  play  tire  one  almost  to  death :  they  may  be  very 
good  logic,  or  rhetoric,  or  philosophy,  or  anything  but  comedy. 
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A  writer  of  some  pretensions  among  ourselves  has  reproached 
the  French  with*"  an  equal  want  of  books  and  men."  There 
is  a  common  French  print,  in  which  Moliere  is  represented 
reading  one  of  his  plays  in  the  presence  of  the  celebrated  Ninon 
de  PEnclos,  to  a  circle  of  the  wits  and  first  men  of  his  own  time. 
Among  these  are  the  great  Comeilie ;  the  tender,  faultless  Ra- 
cine ;  Fontaine,  the  artless  old  man,  unconscious  of  immortality ; 
the  accomplished  St  Evremond ;  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucaolt, 
the  severe  anatomiser  of  the  human  breast ;  Boileau,  the  flat- 
terer of  courts  and  judge  of  men  1  Were  these  men  nothing  ? 
they  have  passed  for  men  (and  great  ones)  hitherto,  and  though 
the  prejudice  is  an  old  one,  I  should  hope  it  may  still  last  our 
time. 

Rabelais  is  another  name  that  might  have  saved  this  unjust 
censure.  The  wise  sapngs  and  heroic  deeds  of  Gkurgantua  and 
Pantagruel  ought  not  to  be  set  down  as  nothing.  I  have  already 
spoken  my  mind  at  large  of  this  author ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  him  here,  sitting  in  his  easy  chair,  with  an  eye  lan- 
guid with  excess  of  mirth,  his  lip  quivering  with  a  new-bom 
conceit,  and  wiping  his  beard  afler  a  well-seasoned  jest,  with  his 
pen  held  carelessly  in  his  hand,  his  wine-flagons,  and  his  books 
of  law,  of  school  divinity,  and  physic  before  him,  which  were 
his  jest-books,  whence  he  drew  endless  stores  of  absurdity; 
laughing  at  the  world  and  enjoying  it  by  turns,  and  making  the 
world  laugh  with  him  again,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  at 
his  teeming  wit  and  its  own  prolific  follies.  Even  to  those  who 
have  never  read  his  works,  the  name  of  Rabelais  is  a  cordial  to 
the  spirits,  and  the  mention  of  it  cannot  consist  with  gravity  or 
spleeni 
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Dn.  JoHSBON  thought  Shakspeare's  comedies  betler  than  his  tra- 
gedies, and  gives  as  a  reason,  that  he  was  mora  at  home  in  the 
one  than  in  ibe  other.  That  comedies  should  be  written  in  a 
roorR  easy  and  careless  vein  than  tragedies,  is  but  natural.  THib 
is  only  saying  that  a  comedy  is  not  eo  serious  a  thing  as  a  tra- 
gedy. But  that  he  showed  a  greater  mastery  in  the  one  than 
in  the  other,  I  cannot  allow,  nor  is  it  generally  feit.  The  labour 
which  the  Doctor  thought  it  cost  Shakspeare  to  write  Iiis  trage- 
dies, only  showed  the  labour  which  it  cost  the  critic  in  reading 
them,  thnt  is,  his  general  indisposition  to  aympalhise  lieartily 
and  spontaneously  with  works  of  high-wrought  [ 

■1  of  this  author's  v 
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of  action  and  suffering.  There  is  but  one  who  durst  walk 
within  that  mighty  circle,  treading  the  utmost  bound  of  nature 
and  passion,  lowing  us  the  dread  abyss  of  woe  in  ail  its  ghastly 
riiapes  and  colours,  and  laying  open  ail  the  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man soul  to  act,  to  think,  and  suffer,  in  direst  extremities; 
whereas,  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  comedy,  though  his 
talents  there  too  were  as  wonderful  as  they  were  delightful,  yet 
that  there  were  some  before  him,  others  on  a  lerel  with  hini| 
and  many  close  behind  him.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  finr  in* 
stance,  that  Molidre  was  as  great,  or  a  greater  comic  genius  than 
Shakspeare,  though  assuredly  I  do  not  think  that  Racine  was  as 
great,  or  a  greater  tragic  genius.  I  think  that  both  Rabelais 
and  Cenrantes,  the  one  in  the  power  of  ludicrous  description, 
the  other  in  the  invention  and  perfect  keeping  of  comic  charac- 
ter, excelled  Shakspeare ;  that  is,  they  would  hare  been  greater 
men,  if  they  had  had  equal  power  with  him  over  the  stronger 
passions.  For  my  own  reading,  I  like  V anbrugh's '  City  Wires^ 
Confederacy'  as  well,  or  {^  not  to  speak  it  profaneljr")  better  than 
the  *  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  and  Congrere's  *  Way  of  the 
World '  as  well  as  the  '  Comedy  of  Errors'  or  ^  Love's  Labour 
Lost'  But  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  of  any  tragedies  in  the 
world  that  make  even  a  tolerable  approach  to  ^Hamlet,'  or 
'  Lear,'  or  ^  Othello,'  or  some  others,  either  in  the  sum  total  of 
dieir  effect,  or  in  their  complete  distinctness  from  everything 
elae,  by  which  they  take  not  only  unquestioned,  but  undivided 
possession  of  the  mind,  and  form  a  class,  a  world  by  themselves 
ipifigifitg  with  all  our  thoughts  like  a  second  being.  Other  trsr 
gedies  tell  for  more  or  less,  are  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  as  they 
have  more  or  leas  excellence  of  a  kind  common  to  them  with 
ochers :  but  these  stand  alone  by  themselves ;  they  have  nothing 
common-place  in  them ;  they  are  a  new  power  in  the  imagination, 
they  tell  ibr  their  whole  amount,  they  measure  from  the  ground. 
There  is  not  only  nothing  so  good  (in  my  judgment)  as '  Hamlet,' 
or  '  Lear,'  or  '  Othello,'  or  '  Macbeth,'  but  there  is  nothing  like 
<  Hamlet,'  or  <  Lear,'  or  <  Othello,'  or  '  Macbeth.'  There  is 
nothing,  I  believe,  in  the  majestic  Comeille,  equal  to  the  stem 
pride  of '  Coriolanus ;'  or  which  gives  such  an  idea  o{  the  cronir 
Wagmfieceso/  the  IZoman  gnmdeor,  ^  like  an  xuisdbiMxitQflii 
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pogennt  fkded,"  qs  the  'Antony  and  Cieopatia.'  But  lo  match 
the  best  serious  eomedipa,  sucli  as  Moliere's '  Misanthrope '  and 
his  '  Tartuffe,'  we  must  go  lo  Shakspeare's  tragic  churaclera,  the 
Timon  of  Athens  or  honest  logo,  when  we  shall  more  than  suc- 
ceed He  put  liis  strength  into  his  liagedies,  and  played  with 
comedy.  He  was  greatest  in  what  was  greatest ;  and  his  forte 
was  not  trifling,  according  lo  ihe  opinion  here  combated,  even 
though  he  might  do  that  as  well  as  anybody  else,  unless  he 
could  do  it  better  than  anybody  else.  1  would  not  be  understood 
to  say  that  there  are  not  scenes  or  whole  characters  in  Shakspeaie 
equal  in  wit  and  droliery  to  anyihing  upon  record.  Falsloff 
alone  is  an  insiance  which,  if  I  would,  I  could  not  get  over. 
"  He  is  the  leviathan  of  all  the  creatures  of  the  author's  comic 
genius,  and  tumbles  about  his  unwieldy  bulk  in  an  ocean  of  wil 
and  humour."  But  in  general  it  will  be  found  (if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken,) that  even  in  the  very  best  of  these  the  spirit  of  humanity 
and  the  fancy  of  ihe  poel  greatly  prevail  over  the  mere  wit  and 
satire,  and  ihnt  we  sympiithise  with  his  characters  oftener  than 
we  laugh  B[  them.  Hia  ridicule  wants  the  sting  of  ill-nature. 
He  had  hardly  such  a  thing  as  spleen  in  his  composition,     Fal- 
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ihosB  of  mere  ribaldry  or  mirth !  Those  in  the  *  Twelfth  Night,' 
for  instance,  and  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  where  Olivia  and 
Hero  are  concerned,  throw  even  Malvolio  and  Sir  Toby,  and 
Benedidk  and  Beatrice,  into  the  shade.  They  "  give  a  very  echo 
to  the  seat  where  love  is  throned."  What  he  has  said  of  music 
might  be  said  of  his  own  poetry — 

'*  Oh  1  it  camejo'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour." 

How  poor,  in  general,  what  a  falling-ofi*,  these  parts  seem  in 
mere  comic  authors;  how  ashamed  we  are  of  them;  and  how 
fast  we  hurry  the  blank  verse  over,  that  we  may  get  upon  safe 
ground  again,  and  recover  our  good  opinion  of  the  author  I  A 
striking  and  lamentable  instance  of  this  may  be  found  (by  any  one 
who  chooses)  in  the  high-flown  speeches  in  Sir  Richard  Steele's 
^  Conscious  Lovers.'  As  good  an  example  as  any  of  this  infonn- 
ing  and  redeeming  power  in  our  author's  genius  might  be  taken 
from  the  comic  scenes  in  both  parts  of  Henry  IV .  Nothing  can 
go  much  lower  in  intellect  or  morals  than  many  of  the  charac- 
ters. Here  are  knaves  and  fools  in  abundance,  of  the  meanest 
order,  and  stripped  stark-naked.  But  genius,  like  charity, 
^  covers  a  multitude  of  sins ;"  we  pity  as  much  as  we  despise 
them ;  in  spite  of  our  disgust  we  like  them,  because  they  like 
themselveSi  and  because  we  are  made  to  sympathise  with 
them;  and  the  ligament,  fine  as  it  is,  which  links  them  to 
humanity,  is  never  broken.  Who  would  quarrel  with  Wart, 
or  Feeble,  or  Mouldy,  or  Bull-calf,  or  even  with  Pistol, 
NjTO,  or  Bardolph?  None  but  a  hypocrite.  The  severe 
censurers  of  the  morals  of  imaginary  characters  can  generally 
find  a  hole  for  their  own  vices  to  creep  out  at,  and  yet  do  not 
perceive  how  it  is  that  the  imperfect  and  even  deformed  charac- 
ters in  Shakspeare's  plays,  as  done  to  the  life,  by  forming  a  part 
of  our  personal  consciousness,  claim  our  personal  forgiveness, 
and  suspend  or  evade  our  moral  judgment,  by  bribing  our  self- 
love  to  side  with  them.  Not  to  do  so,  is  not  morality,  but  affec- 
tatioD,  stupidity,  or  ill-nature.  I  have  more  sympathy  with  one 
of  Bhakqpeare's  pick-pones,  Gkulahill  or  Peto,  than  I  caiiiBOwh&:|| 
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have  wilh  any  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice,  and  would  by  no  means  assist  to  deliver  the  one  into  th« 
hands  of  the  other.  Those  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  draw  ■ 
veil  over  the  foibles  of  ideal  characters,  may  bo  suspected  of 
wearing'  a  mask  over  their  own  I  Again,  in  poiut  of  under- 
standing and  attainments,  ShoUow  sinks  low  enough ;  and  yet 
his  cousin  Silence  is  a  foil  to  him;  he  is  the  shadow  of  a  shado^ 
glimmers  on  the  very  verge  of  downright  imbecility,  and  totten 
on  the  brink  of  nolhing.  "  He  has  been  merry  twice  and  once 
ere  now,"  and  is  hardly  persuaded  to  break  his  silence  in  a  Eong. 
Shallow  has  "  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,"  and  roared  out 
gleea  and  catches  at  taverns  and  inns  of  court,  when  be  waa 
young.  So,  at  least,  he  tells  his  cousin  Silence,  and  Falstaff 
encourages  the  loftiness  of  his  pretensions.  Shallow  would  bo 
thought  a  great  man  among  his  dependents  and  followers ;  Si- 
lence is  nobody— not  even  in  his  own  opinion ;  yet  he  sits  in 
the  orchard,  and  eats  his  carraways  and  pippins  among  the  reat 
Shakspeare  lakes  up  the  meanest  subjects  with  the  same  tender- 
ness that  we  do  an  insect's  wing,  and  would  not  kill  a  fly.  To 
give  a  more  particular  instance  of  what  I  mean,  I  will  t;ike  the 
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•giin ;  and,  I  may  say  to  you,  we  knew  where  the  honarobas  were,  and 
liad  the  beit  of  them  all  at  commandment  Then  was  Jack  Falstaff,  now 
Sis  John,  a  boy,  and  page  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

SiUnce,    This^ir  John,  cousin,  that  comes  hither  anon  about  soldiers  1 

Shailmp,  The  same  Sir  John,  the  very  same :  I  saw  him  break  Schog- 
gan's  head  at  the  court-gate,  when  he  was  a  crack,  not  thus  high ;  and  the 
Toy  same  day  did  I  fight  with  one  Sampson  Stockfish,  a  fruiterer,  behind 
Gray's  inn.  O,  the  mad  dajrs  that  I  have  spent !  and  to  see  how  many 
of  mine  old  acquaintances  are  dead  1 

Silence.    We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 

SkaJlcw.  Certain,  'tis  certain,  very  sure,  very  sure :  death  (as  the  Psalm- 
ist saith)  is  certain  to  all,  all  shall  die — How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at 
Stamford  lair  1 

Silence.    Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

SutOate,    Death  is  certain.    Is  old  DouUe  of  your  town  living  yet  1 

Siknce.    Dead,  Sh>. 

SkaUaw.  Dead !  see,  see !  he  drew  a  good  bow ;  and  dead  1  he  shot  a 
fine  shoot.  John  of^Gaunt  loved  him  well,  and  betted  much  money  on 
hb  head.  Dead  I  he  would  have  clapped  i'  th'  clout  at  twelve  score ;  and 
caziied  you  a  forehand  shaft  a  fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it  would  have  dona 
a  man's  heart  good  to  see. — How  a  score  of  ewes  now  1 

Siience.  Thereafter  as  they  bej  a  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten 
pounds. 

Shallaw.    And  is  old  Double  dead  r 

There  u  not  anything  more  characteristic  than  this  in  all  Shak- 
speare.  A  finer  sermon  on  mortality  was  never  preached.  We 
see  the  frail  condition  of  human  life,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
human  understanding  in  Shallow's  reflections  on  it ;  who,  while 
the  past  is  sliding  from  beneath  his  feet,  still  clings  to  the  pre- 
sent The  meanest  circumstances  are  shown  through  an  atmos- 
phere of  abstraction  that  dignifies  them ;  their  very  insignifi- 
cance makes  them  more  afiecting,  for  they  instantly  put  a  check 
on  our  aspiring  thoughts,  and  remind  us  that,  seen  through  that 
dim  perspective,  the  diflerence  between  the  great  and  little,  the 
wise  and  foolish,  is  not  much.  "  Ooe  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  world  kin :"  and  old  Double,  though  his  exploits  had 
been  greater,  could  but  have  had  his  day.  There  is  a  pathetic 
nMd6  mixed  up  with  Shallow's  common-place  reflections  and 
impertinent  digressions.  The  reader  laughs  (as  well  he  may) 
in  reading  the  passage^  but  he  Jays  down  the  book  \o  \!i;Ar^ 
Th^  wi^  however  dJverting,  ia  aochd  and  humane.    Bui  iiaa  \* 
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not  Uie  distinguishing  characteristic  of  wit,  which  is  generally 
provoked  by  folly,  and  spends  its  venom  upon  vice. 

The  fault,  tlien,  of  Shatspenre's  comic  Muse  is,  in  my  opinion, 
that  it  is  loo  good-natured  and  magnanimous.  It  mounts  above 
its  qiiairy.  It  is  "  apprehensive,  quick,  forg^tive,  full  of  nimble, 
fiery,  and  delectable  shapes  :"  but  it  does  not  take  the  highest 
pleasure  in  making  human  nature  look  as  mean,  as  ridiculoos, 
and  conlempliiiie  as  possible.  It  is  in  this  respect,  chiefly,  that 
it  differs  from  the  comedy  of  a  later,  and  (what  is  called)  ti 
more  refined  period.  Genteel  comedy  is  tiia  comedy  of  fash- 
ionable life,  and  of  artificial  character  and  manners.  The  most 
pungent  ridicule  is  that  which  is  directed  to  mortify  vanity, 
and  to  expose  affectation  ;  but  vanity  and  affectation,  in  their 
most  exorbitant  and  studied  excesses,  are  the  ruhng  principles 
of  society,  only  in  a  highly  advanced  state  of  civilization  and 
manners.  Man  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  truly  contemptible 
animal,  till,  from  the  facihties  of  general  intercourse,  and  iha 
progress  of  example  and  opinion,  he  becomes  the  ape  of  ihe 
fexlravagances  of  other  men.  The  keenest  edge  of  satire  is  re- 
quired to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  false  pretensions  to 
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state  of  greater  rudeness  and  simplicity,  chiefly  gave  certain 
characters  which  were  a  kind  of  grotesquesj  or  solitary  excres- 
cences growing  up  out  of  their  native  soil  without  affectation, 
and  which  he  undertook  kindly  to  pamper  for  the  public  enter- 
tainment    For  instance,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  is  evidently  a 
creature  of  the  poet's  own  fancy.     The  author  lends  occasion  to 
his  absurdity  to  show  itself  as  much  as  he  pleases,  devises  antics  f(Mr 
him  which  would  not  enter  into  his  own  head,  makes  him  ^go 
to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  return  home  in  a  coranto ;"  adds 
fuel  to  his  folly,  or  throws  cold  water  on  his  courage ;  makes 
his  puny  extravagance  venture  out  or  slink  into  comers  without 
asking  his  leave ;  encourages  them  into  indiscreet  luxuriance, 
or  checks  them  in  the  bud,  just  as  it  suits  him  for  the  jest's  saka 
The  gratification  of  the  fancy, ''  and  furnishing  matter  for  inno- 
cent mirth,"  are,  therefore,  the  chief  object  of  this  and  other 
characters  like  it,  rather  than  reforming  the  moral  sense,  or  in- 
dulging our  personal  spleen.    But  Tattle  and  Sparkish^  who  are 
fops  cast  not  in  the  mould  of  fancy,  but  of  fashion,  who  have  a 
tribe  of  forerunners  and  followers,  who  catch  certain  diseases 
of  the  mind  on  purpose  to  communicate  the  infection,  and  are 
screened  in  their  preposterous  eccentricities  by  their  own  con- 
ceit and  by  the  world's  opinion,  are  entitled  to  no  quarter,  and 
receive  none.     They  think  themselves  objects  of  envy  and  admi- 
ration, and  on  that  account  are  doubly  objects  of  our  contempt 
and  ridicule. — We  find  that  the  scenes  of  Shakspeare's  come- 
dies are  mostly  laid  in  the  country,  or  are  transferable  there  at 
pleasure.     The  genteel    comedy  exists  only  in  towns,  and 
crowds  of  borrowed  characters,  who  copy  others  as  the  satirist 
copies  them,  and  who  are  only  seen  to  be  despised.     '^  All  be- 
yond Hyde  Park  is  a  desert"  to  it :  while  there  the  pastoral  and 
poetic  comedy  begins  to  vegetate  and  flourish,  unpruned,  idle, 
and  fantastic.    It  is  hard  to  "  lay  waste  a  country  gentleman" 
in  a  state  of  nature,  whose  humours  may  have  run  a  little  wild 
or  to  seed,  or  to  lay  violent  hands  on  a  young  booby  'squire, 
wfaoee  absurdities  have  not  yet  arnved  at  years  of  discretion : 
bat  my  Lord  Fopping^on,  who  is  ''  the  prince  of  coxcombs." 
and  "  proud  of  being  at  the  head  of  so  prevaiVmg  a'pwX:^^^  ^fe- 
rhhAie.    lam  not  6)t  going  80  far  as  to  pTonoancft  St«k.- 
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ipeare'a  "manners  dainnabte,  because  he  had  not  seen  die 
court ;"  but  I  think  that  comedy  does  not  find  its  richest  hor* 
Test  till  individual  infirmities  Lave  passed  into  geneml  mannera, 
and  it  is  the  example  of  courts,  chieHy,  that  stamps  folly  with 
credit  and  currency,  or  glosses  over  vice  with  meretricious  lus- 
tre. I  conceive,  iheroforo,  thai  the  golden  period  of  our  comedy 
was  just  after  the  age  of  Charles  IJ.,  when  the  town  first  be- 
came tainted  with  the  affectation  of  the  manners  and  convena- 
[ion  of  fashionable  life,  and  before  the  disttnction  between  rusti- 
city and  elegance,  art  and  nature,  was  lost  (as  it  afterwords  was) 
in  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  reciprocal  advanta- 
ges of  civil  intercourse.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  union  of 
the  three  gradations  of  artificial  elegance  and  courtly  accnm- 
plishments  in  one  class,  of  the  afleclalion  of  them  in  another, 
and  of  absolute  rusticity  in  a  third,  forms  the  highest  point  of 
perfection  of  iho  comedies  of  this  period,  as  we  may  see  io 
Vanbnigh's  Lord  Foppinglon,  Sir  Tunbelly  Ciumsj-,  and  Miss 
Hoyden;  Lady  Townly,  Count  Basset,  and  John  Moody;  in 
Congreve's  Millamanl,  Lady  Wishfort,  Witwoud,  Sir  Wilful 
Witwoud,  and  the  rest. 
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complex  and  rapid  movements  of  the  artificial  machinery  of  so- 
ciet}%  and  the  arbitrary  subjection  of  the  natural  course  of  the 
affections  to  every  the  slightest  fluctuation  of  fashion,  caprice,  or 
opinion.  Thus  Olivia,  in  *  Twelfth  Night,'  has  but  one  admirer 
of  equal  rank  with  herself,  and  but  one  love,  to  whom  she  in- 
nocently plights  her  hand  and  heart ;  or  if  she  had  a  thousand 
lovers,  she  would  be  the  sole  object  of  their  adoration  and  burn- 
ing vows,  without  a  rival.  The  heroine  of  romance  and  poetry 
sits  secluded  in  the  bowers  of  fancy,  sole  queen  and  arbitress 
of  all  hearts ;  and  as  the  character  is  one  of  imagination,  ^  of 
solitude  and  melancholy  musing  born,"  so  it  may  be  best  drawn 
from  the  imagination.  Millamant,  in  the  *  Way  of  the  World,' 
on  the  contrary,  who  is  the  fine  lady  or  heroine  of  comedy,  has 
80  many  lovers,  that  she  surfeits  on  admiration,  till  it  becomes 
indifferent  to  her ;  so  many  rivals,  that  she  is  forced  to  put  on  a 
thousand  airs  of  languid  affectation  to  mortify  and  vex  them 
more  ;  so  many  offers,  that  she  at  last  gives  her  hand  to  the 
man  of  her  heart,  rather  to  escape  the  persecution  of  their  ad- 
dresses, and  out  of  levity  and  disdain,  than  from  any  serious 
choice  of  her  own.  This  is  a  comic  character ;  its  essence  con- 
sists in  making  light  of  things  from  familiarity  and  use,  and  as 
it  is  formed  by  habit  and  outward  circumstances,  so  it  requires 
actual  observation,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  modes  of  arti- 
ficial life,  to  describe  it  with  the  utmost  possible  grace  and  pre- 
cision. Congreve,  who  had  every  other  opportunity,  was  but  a 
young  man  when  he  wrote  this  character ;  and  that  makes  the 
miracle  the  greater. 

I  do  not,  in  short,  consider  comedy  as  exactly  an  affair  of  the 
heart  or  the  imagination ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  only  that  I 
think  Shakspeare^s  comedies  deficient.  I  do  not,  however,  wish 
to  give  a  preference  of  any  comedies  over  his ;  but  I  do  perceive 
a  difference  between  his  comedies  and  some  others  that  are,  not- 
withstanding, excellent  in  their  way,  and  I  have  endeavoured 
to  point  out  in  what  this  difference  consists,  as  well  as  I  could. 
Finally,  I  will  not  say  that  he  had  not  as  great  a  natural  genius 
for  comedy  as  any  one ;  but  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  he  had 
not  the  same  artificial  models  and  regulated  mass  o{  {aiei^VoxiaX^ 
Mbsanb'tjr  or  elegance  to  wtrk  upon. 
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The  superiority  of  Shakspeare's  natural  genius  for  comedy 
cannot  be  tietler  shown  than  by  a  comparison  between  his  comic 
characters  and  those  of  Ben  Jonson,  The  matlet  is  the  same: 
but  how  different  is  the  manner !  The  one  gives  fair-play  to 
nature  and  his  own  genius,  while  the  other  trusts  almost  entire- 
ly 10  imitation  and  custom.  Shakspeare  takes  his  groundwork 
in  individual  character  and  the  manners  of  his  age,  and  reuses 
ii^im  litem  a.  faiitaatioal  and  delightful  superstructure  of  his  own ; 
the  other  lakes  the  same  groundwork  in  matter-of-fact,  but  hard- 
iy  ever  rises  above  it ;  and  the  more  he  strives,  is  but  the  more 
enveloped  "  in  the  crust  of  formality  "  and  the  crude  circumstan- 
tials of  his  subject  His  genius  (not  to  pro&nc  an  old  and  still 
venerable  name,  but  merely  to  make  myself  understood)  resem- 
bles the  grub  more  than  the  butterfly,  plods  and  ^ovels  on, 
wants  wings  to  wanton  in  the  idle  summer's  air,  and  catch  the 
golden  light  of  poetry,  Ben  Jonson  is  a  great  borrower  Horn 
the  works  of  others,  and  a  plagiarist  even  from  nature  ;  so  little 
freedom  is  there  in  his  imiiaiions  of  her,  and  he  appears  to  re- 
ceive her  bounty  like  an  alms.  His  works  read  like  transla- 
,  from  a  certain  cramp  maimer,  and  want  of  adaptat 
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There  are  people  who  cannot  taste  olives — and  I  cannot  mucb 
relish  Ben  Jonson,  though  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  do  it,  and 
went  to  the  task  with  every  sort  of  good  will.  I  do  not  deny 
his  power  or  his  merit ;  far  from  it :  but  it  is  to  me  a  repulsive 
and  unamiable  kind.  He  was  a  great  man  in  himself,  but  one 
cannot  readily  sympathize  with  him.  His  works,  as  the  charac- 
teristic productions  of  an  individual  mind,  or  as  records  of  the 
manners  of  a  particular  age,  cannot  be  valued  too  highly ;  but 
they  have  little  charm  for  the  mere  general  reader.  Schlegel 
observes,  that  whereas  Shakspeare  gives  the  springs  of  human 
nature,  which  are  always  the  same,  or  sufficiently  so  to  be  in- 
teresting and  intelligible ;  Jonson  chiefly  gives  the  humours  of 
men,  as  connected  with  certain  arbitrary  or  conventional  modes 
of  dress,  action,  and  expression,  which  are  intelligible  only  while 
they  last,  and  not  very  interesting  at  any  time.  Shakspeare's 
characters  are  men ;  Ben  Jonson's  are  more  like  machines,  gov- 
erned by  mere  routine,  or  by  the  convenience  of  the  poet,  whose 
property  they  are.  In  reading  the  one,  we  are  let  into  the 
minds  of  his  characters,  we  see  the  play  of  their  thoughts,  how 
their  humours  flow  and  work :  the  author  takes  a  range  over 
nature,  and  has  an  eye  to  every  object  or  occasion  that  presents 
itself  to  set  ofi*  and  heighten  the  ludicrous  character  he  is  de- 
scribing. His  humour  (so  to  speak)  bubbles,  sparkles,  and  finds 
its  way  in  all  directions,  like  a  natural  spring.  In  Ben  Jonson 
it  is,  aB  it  were,  confined  in  a  leaden  cistern,  where  it  stagnates 
and  corrupts ;  or  directed  only  through  certain  artificial  pipes 
and  conduits  to  answer  a  given  purpose.  The  comedy  of  this 
author  is  far  from  being  ^^  lively,  audible,  and  full  of  vent ;"  it 
is  for  the  most  part  obtuse,  obscure,  forced,  and  tedious.  He 
wears  out  a  jest  to  the  last  shred  and  coarsest  grain.  His  ima- 
gination fastens  instinctively  on  some  one  mark  or  sign  by  which 
he  designates  the  individual,  and  never  lets  it  go,  for  fear  of  not 
meeting  with  any  other  means  to  express  himself  by.  A  cant 
phrase,  an  odd  gesture,  an  old-fashioned  regimental  uniform,  a 
wooden  leg,  a  tobacco-box,  or  a  hacked  sword,  are  the  standing 
topics  by  which  he  embodies  his  characters  to  the  imagination. 
They  are  cut  and  dried  comedy ;  the  letter,  not  Oie  &pvc'\\.  ol  ^rnX 
ModhaiDowr,    Each  of  bis  charactera  has  a  pacUc\]i\ax  cxia^^ 
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professional  badge  ivhich  he  ivears  and  is  known  by,  and  by 
nothing  else.  Thoa  there  is  no  end  of  Captain  Olter,  his  Ball, 
his  Boar,  and  his  Horse,  which  ore  no  joke  at  first,  and  do  not 
become  so  by  being  rflpeated  twenty  times.  It  is  a  mere  matter 
of  fact,  that  some  landlord  of  his  acquaintance  called  his  drink- 
ing cups  by  these  ridiculous  names ;  bill  why  need  we  be  told 
BO  more  than  once,  or  indeed  at  al!  7  There  is  almost  a  total 
want  of  variety,  fancy,  relief,  and  of  those  delightful  transitions 
which  abound,  for  instance,  in  Shakspeare's  Iragi-eomedy.  In 
Ben  Jooson,  we  find  ourselves  generally  in  low  company,  and 
we  see  no  hope  of  gelling  out  of  it.  He  is  like  a  person  who 
bstcns  upon  a  disagreeable  subject,  and  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
leave  it.  His  comedy,  in  a  word,  has  not  what  Shakfpeare  some- 
where calls  "  bless'd  conditions."  ll  is  cross-grained,  mean,  and 
mechnnical.  It  is  handicraft  wil.  Squalid  poverty,  sheer  igno- 
rance, bare-faced  impudence,  or  idiot  imbecility,  are  his  drama- 
tic common-places — things  that  provoke  pity  or  disgust,  instead 
of  laughter.  His  portraits  are  caricatures  by  dint  of  iheir  very 
likeness,  being  cnravagani  tautologies  of  themscli-es;  as  his 
plots  aru  improbable  by  on  excess  of  consistency ;  for  he  goes 
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idea  so  as  to  make  it  painfully  true  and  oppressive,  and  with 
gxeat  honesty  and  manliness  of  feeling,  as  well  as  directness  of 
nndeistaDding :  but  with  all  this,  he  wanted,  to  my  thinking, 
that  genial  spirit  of  enjoyment  and  finer  fancy,  which  constitute 
the  essence  of  poetry  and  of  wit.  The  sense  of  reality  exercised 
a  despotic  sway  over  his  mind,  and  equally  weighed  down  and 
clogged  his  perception  of  the  beautiful  or  the  ridiculous.  He 
had  a  keen  sense  of  what  was  true  and  false,  but  not  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  agreeable  and  the  disagreeable ;  or  if  he 
had,  it  was  by  his  understanding  rather  than  his  imaginationi 
by  rule  and  method,  not  by  sympathy,  or  intuitive  perception  of 
"the  gayest,  happiest  attitude  of  things."  There  was  nothing 
spontaneous,  no  impulse  or  ease  about  his  genius :  it  was  all 
forced,  up-hill  work,  making  a  toil  of  a  pleasure.  And  hence 
his  overweening  admiration  of  his  own  works,  from  the  effort 
they  had  cost  him,  and  the  apprehension  that  they  were  not  pro- 
portionably  admired  by  others,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  pangs 
and  throes  of  his  Muse  in  child-bearing.  In  his  satirical  descrip- 
tions he  seldom  stops  short  of  the  lowest  and  most  ofiensive  point 
of  meanness ;  and  in  his  serious  poetry  he  seems  to  repose  with 
complacency  only  on  the  pedantic  and  far-fetched,  the  uliima 
n»ie  of  his  knowledge.  He  has  a  conscience  of  letting  nothing 
escape  the  reader  that  he  knows.  Aliquando  suffiaminajuius 
erat,  is  as  true  of  him  as  it  was  of  Shakspeare,  but  in  a  quite 
difierent  sense.  He  is  doggedly  bent  upon  fatiguing  you  with 
a  favourite  idea ;  whereas  Shakspeare  overpowers  and  distracts 
attention  by  the  throng  and  indiscriminate  variety  of  his.  His 
*  Sad  Shepherd'  is  a  beautiful  fragment.  It  was  a  favourite  with 
the  late  Mr.  Home  Tooke :  indeed  it  is  no  wonder,  for  there 
was  a  sort  of  sympathy  between  the  two  men.  Ben  was  like 
the  modem  wit  and  philosopher,  a  grammarian  and  a  hard- 
headed  thinker.  There  is  an  amusing  account  of  Ben  Jonson's 
private  manners  in  '  HowePs  Letters,'  which  is  not  generally 
known,  and  which  I  shall  here  extract. 

"  JFVom  Jamu  Bowel,  Esq,,  to  Sir  Thomas  Hawk,  JD. 
"  Sir,  WeitminAer,  5th  April,  1636. 

**  I WM  invited  jta^ermght  to  a  wolemn  supper  bj  B.  3 .,  where  "joairaM 
it^  nrntmbered;  then  wm  good  compaDy,  exceUeni  chiMBt^  <^bicM» 
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wines,  anil  jnvial  wdcorao :  one  thing  interveneii,  which  alnunl  >pailed  the 
rtlish  of  ihc  reel,  Ihut  B.  began  to  pngnwE  all  Ihn  dimjui-K,  to  vapour  ex- 
tremely by  hiDiacir,  luiil,  tiy  TJlilying  olhen,  to  luajjniTy  hia  own  Man. 
T.  Cb.  (Tom  Ciaev)  buized  me  in  the  ear,  that  though  Ben  hiuj  bturetled 
up  n  i^eal  deal  oC  knowlrdgc,  yd  it  seema  he  hail  not  r»d  the  cthin, 
which,  amung  other  precepM  of  moiatily,  forbid  Gclf-poimncndalion,  4«liir- 
iog  il  to  be  an  iU-favaurrd  soleciim  in  good  manncn.  It  made  me  think 
npon  the  tidy  (not  very  yoimg)  who,  having  a  good  while  given  her  gtie"* 
□«t  entertain mont,  a  rapon  being  brought  upon  the  table,  inrtcadof  a  apiiDii, 
ihs  look  a  Riouthful  of  claret,  and  apoiUt^d  into  Ihe  hallow  bird'  lUcb  tui 
iccidcot  happened  In  Ihla  enlcrtoinmcnt :  you  ioiow — propria,  laiinird4t 
in  ore:  be  m  man's  breath  ever  »o  aweel,  yet  it  makes  one's  ptaiao  stink, 
if  he  tuakcB  hie  own  mouth  the  ootiduit-pipe  ofit,  But^  for  my  part,  I  un 
content  (o  ditpcnac  with  the  Roman  inflrmily  of  Ben,  now  that  limo  bath 
mowed  upon  his  pericranium.  You  know  Ovid  and  (your)  Horace  were 
iubjoct  to  this  humour,  the  fits!  buwiing  out  into— 

Junitue  oput  Mcfl,  ijuoil  net  Jpvia  Im  nrc  Ignia.  *c. 
The  other  into —  , 

Eiegl  taoamuemiun  aire  ptnnnlui.  ^. 
At  klao  Cicero,  while  be  fbned  himself  into  this  hexameter;   O/ortvna- 
(un  nal.ivi  mr  amsulr  Rtmam.1    There  ia  another  reason  that  eieusrlli  B,, 
which  if,  dial  if  one  be  slloived  to  love  the  natural  issue  of  his  body,  why 
not  that  of  (he  brain,  which  is  of  a  spiritual  and  more  noble  eilnLCtion  1" 
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kit  the  reputation  of  her  silence,  and  with  a  view  to  disinherit 
his  nephew,  who  has  laughed  at  his  infirmity ;  when  the  cere- 
mony is  no  sooner  over  than  the  bride  turns  out  a  very  shrew, 
his  house  becomes  a  very  Babel  of  noises,  and  he  offers  his 
nephew  his  own  terms  to  unloose  the  matrimonial  knot,  which 
is  done  by  proving  that  Epicene  is  no  woman.  There  is  some 
humour  in  the  leading  character,  but  too  much  is  made  out  of  it, 
not  in  the  way  of  Molidre's  exaggerations,  which,  though  extra- 
vagant, are  fantastical  and  ludicrous,  but  of  serious,  plodding, 
minute  prolixity.  The  first  meeting  between  Morose  and  Epi- 
cene is  well  managed,  and  does  not  "  o'erstep  the  modesty  of 
nature,"  from  the  very  restraint  imposed  by  the  situation  of  the 
parties — ^by  the  afiected  taciturnity  of  the  one,  and  the  other's 
singular  dislike  of  noise.  The  whole  story,  from  the  beginning 
to  Uie  end,  is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  and  the  height  of  impro- 
bability. The  author,  in  sustaining  the  weight  of  his  plot, 
seems  like  a  balance-master  who  supports  a  number  of  people, 
piled  one  upon  another,  on  his  hands,  his  knees,  his  shoulders, 
but  with  a  great  effort  on  his  own  part,  and  with  a  painful  effect 
to  the  beholders.  The  scene  between  Sir  Amorous  La  Fool  and 
Sir  John  Daw,  in  which  they  are  frightened,  by  a  feigned  report 
of  each  other's  courage,  into  a  submission  to  all  sorts  of  indigni- 
ties, which  they  construe  into  flattering  civilities,  is  the  same 
device  as  that  in  '  Twelfth  Night '  between  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek  and  Viola,  carried  to  a  paradoxical  and  revolting  excess. 
Ben  Jonson  hiul  no  idea  of  decorum  in  his  dramatic  fictions, 
which  Milton  says  is  the  principcd  thing,  but  went  on  caricaturing 
himself  and  others  till  he  could  go  no  farther  in  extravagance, 
and  £ink  no  lower  in  meanness.  The  titles  of  his  dramatis  per- 
ta/utj  such  as  Sir  Amorous  La  Fool,  Truewit,  Sir  John  Daw, 
Sir  Politic  Would-be,  &c.  &>c.,  which  are  significant  and  know- 
mg,  show  his  determination  to  overdo  everything  by  thus 
letting  you  into  their  characters  beforehand,  and  afterwards 
proving  their  pretensions  by  their  names.  Thus  Peregrine,  in 
'  Volpone,'  says,  ^  Your  name.  Sir  ?"  Politick,  "  My  name  is 
Politick  Would-be."  To  which  Peregrine  replies,  ''Oh,  that 
qteaks  him."  How  it  should,  if  it  was  his  real  name^  tJidi  tlox^ 
vkkfrnme  given  him  on  parpom  by  the  author,  is  tuKid.  Xo  coDi* 
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eeivc.  This  play  was  Dryden'a  fkrourite.  It  is  indeed  fall  cf 
■harp,  biriag  senlencea  against  the  women,  of  which  he  wu 
food.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  Truewit  my% 
"  Did  I  not  teU  thee,  Dauphioe  1  Why,  all  their  actions  are 
governed  by  crude  opinion,  without  reason  or  cause ;  they  know 
not  why  they  do  aoything ;  but,  as  they  aic  informed,  believe, 
judge,  praise,  condemn,  lore,  hate,  and  in  emulation  one  of  aa- 
other,  do  all  these  things  alike.  Only  tbey  have  a  natumt  incli- 
nation sways  'em  generally  to  the  worst,  when  tbey  ore  left  to 
ihemselTes."  This  ia  a  cynical  sentence ;  and  we  may  say  of 
the  rest  of  his  opinions,  ibat  "  even  though  we  should  hold  them 
to  be  true,  yet  it  is  slander  to  have  them  so  set  down."  The 
women  in  this  play  indeed  justify  the  author's  severity ;  ihey  are 
altogether  abominable.  They  have  an  utter  want  of  principle 
and  decency,  and  are  equally  without  a  sense  of  pleasure,  taste, 
or  elegance.  Madame  Haughty,  Madame  Centaur,  and  Ma- 
dame Mavis,  form  the  College,  as  it  is  here  pedantically  called. 
They  are  a  sort  of  candidates  for  being  upon  the  town,  but  can- 
not find  seducers,  and  a  sort  of  blue-stockings,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  lellcfs.     Mistress  Epicene,  the  silent  gentlewoman,  turns 
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wM,  and  where  each  of  the  gaping  legacy-hunters,  the  lawyer, 
the  mefchant,  and  the  miser,  eagerly  occupied  with  the  ridico- 
knmiees  of  the  other's  pretensions,  is  blind  only  to  the  absurdity 
of  his  own :  but  the  whole  is  worked  up  too  mechanically,  and 
oar  credulity  overstretched  at  last  revolts  into  scepticism,  and  our 
ittentioii  oTcrtasked  flags  into  drowsiness^  This  play  seems 
fimned  on  the  model  of  Plautus,  in  unity  of  plot  and  interest ; 
and  oU  Ben,  in  emulating  his  classic  model,  appears  to  have 
done  his  best  There  is  the  same  caustic,  unsparing  severity  in 
it  as  in  his  other  worka  His  patience  is  tried  to  the  utmost 
His  words  drop  galL 

**  Hood  fto  aat  with  rerereod  purple, 
So  yoa  can  hide  his  too  ambitious  ears, 
And  he  shall  pass  for  a  cathedral  doctor." 

The  scene  between  Yolpone,  Mosca,  Yoltore,  Corvino.  and 
Corbeccio,  at  the  outset,  will  show  the  dramatic  power  in  the 
conduct  of  this  play,  and  will  be  my  justification  in  what  I  have 
sud  of  the  literal  tenaciousness  (to  a  degree  that  is  repulsive)  of 
the  author's  imaginary  descriptions. 

^  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,'  is  a  play  well  known  to  the 
public.  This  play  acts  better  than  it  reads.  The  pathos  m  the 
principal  character,  Kitely,  is  "  as  dry  as  the  rema.uder  bmciin 
after  a  vojrage."  There  is,  however,  a  certain  good  /tvm^  ais- 
erimination,  or  logic  of  passion  in  the  part,  which  affonu  excel- 
lent hints  for  an  able  actor,  and  which,  if  properly  pointed,  gives 
it  considerable  force  on  the  stage.  Bobadil  ip  the  only  actually 
striking  character  in  the  play,  or  which  tells  equally  in  the 
closet  and  the  theatre ;  he  is  the  real  hero  of  the  piece.  His 
well-known  proposal  for  the  pacification  of  Europe  by  killing 
some  twenty  of  them,  each  his  man  a  day,  is  as  good  as  any 
other  that  has  been  suggested  up  to  the  present  moment  His 
extravagant  affectation,  his  blustering  and  cowardice,  are  an  en- 
tertaining medley ;  and  his  final  defeat  and  exposure,  though 
exceedingly  humourous,  are  the  most  affecting  port  of  the  sto^^^ 
Brainworm  is  a  particularly  dry  and  abstruse  character.  We 
neither  know  his  business  nor  his  motives :  his  plots  are  «&  Vu- 
tricate  88  thejrare  useleea,  and  as  the  ignorance  o{  tboM  Y^  Vo^* 
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poses  upon  is  wonderful.  This  is  ihe  impression  ia  reading  it 
Yet  from  iho  bustle  and  actii-ily  of  ihis  characler  on  ihe  stage, 
the  changes  of  dress,  the  variety  of  sfiected  tones  and  gipsy 
jargon,  and  the  limping  affected  gestures,  it  is  a  very  amusing 
theatrical  exhibition.  The  rest,  Master  Matthew,  Master  Ste- 
phen, Cob,  and  Cob's  wife,  were  living  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
That  is  al!  we  all  know  of  them.  But  from  ihe  very  oddity  of 
their  appearance  aod  behaviour,  they  have  a  very  droll  and  even 
picturesque  effect  when  acted.  It  seems  a  revival  of  the  dead. 
We  believe  in  their  existence  when  we  see  ihem.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  the  stage  in  giving  reality  and  interest  to 
what  otherwise  would  be  without  it,  I  might  mention  the  scene 
in  which  Brainworm  praises  Master  Stephen's  leg.  The  folly 
here  is  insipid  from  its  being  seemingly  carried  to  an  excess,  till 
we  see  it ;  and  then  we  laugh  the  more  at  it,  (he  more  incredible 
we  thought  it  before. 

'Banhoiomcw  Fair'  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  exhibitioa 
of  odd  humours  and  tumbler's  tricks,  and  ia  on  that  account 
amusing  to  read  once.  '  The  Alchymisl '  ia  the  moat  famous 
of  this  author's  comedies,  though  I  thiiik  it  docs  not  deserve  its 
Tpputalion.     It  coni^ijns  all  ijiai  is  qiiaiui.  druary,  ob.^olflt' 
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Tlw  day  joa  riiaO  be  gpcrtiriwnmi. 
You  ihiiU  DO  more  deal  with  the  hollow  dje, 
Or  the  frtil  cud.       •       •       •       •       • 
YoQ  ihall  ftart  op  young  Ticeroye, 
And  haTe  yoo  your  ponki  and  pnnketeee,  my  Soriy ; 
And  unto  thee,  I  speak  it  fint,  Be  rich. 
Where  is  my  Subtle,  there  1    Within,  oh! 

F\ic€,    [wiUiin]  Sir,  hell  come  to  you  by  and  by. 

Mam,    That  ie  hie  Fifedrake, 
His  Lungi,  his  Zephyrus,  he  that  puffii  his  coals, 
Tm  he  firk  nature  up  in  her  own  centre. 
You  are  not  fatthftil,  Sir.    This  night  HI  change 
An  that  is  metal  in  my  house  to  gold ; 
And  early  in  the  morning  will  I  send 
To  an  the  plumben  and  the  pewteren. 
And  buy  their  tin  and  lead  up ;  and  to  Lolhbuiy, 
For  an  the  copper. 

Suihf,    What,  and  turn  that  tool 

iMEmf .    Yes,  and  FU  purchase  Devonshire  and  ComwtU, 
And  make  them  perfect  Indies !    You  admire  nowl 

Sitrlf,    No,  fetth. 

Mmm,    But  when  you  see  th'  effects  of  the  great  meifidlna, 
Of  which  one  part  projected  on  a  hundred 
Of  Mercury,  or  Venus,  or  the  Moon,  ^ 

Shall  turn  it  to  as  many  of  the  Sun ; 
Nay,  to  a  thousand,  so  ad  infinibim ; 
You  wiU  believe  me. 

Swrif,    Yes,  when  I  sect,  I  wiO.— 

Mawi,    Ha!  whyl 
Do  you  think  I  (able  with  you  t    I  assure  you, 
He  that  has  once  the  flower  of  the  Sun, 
The  perfect  ruby,  which  we  caH  Elixir, 
Not  only  can  do  that,  but,  by  its  virtue, 
Cui  confer  honour,  lore,  respect,  long  life ; 
Give  safety,  valour,  yea,  and  victory, 
To  wham  he  wiU.    In  eight  and  twenty  days 
m  make  an  old  man  of  fouiscore  a  child. 

Acr^.    No  doubt ;  he's  that  already. 

JMSmk    Nay,  I  mean, 
Reslote  his  years,  renew  him,  like  an  eagle, 
Td  the  flIUi  age ;  make  him  get  sons  and  dangfatei% 
Yeuog  gianti :  as  our  phSosophers  have  done, 
The  ancient  patriarchs,  afore  the  flood, 
But  taking,  once  a  week,  oa  a  kMuA'§  point, 
IV^asntirf  oTa^M^i  of  jBOslafd  of  it; 
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You  arc  inrredulou*. 

Surlu,     Fnilh,  I  hiYs  a  hiunoui. 
I  would  not  willinglj  be  goUtJ.    Your  «toi» 
Cannot  transmute  me. 

Mam.     Pertinnx,  oi;  Sorly, 
Will  you  believe  snliqiutj  1  ncoids  7 
111  show  j-ou  B  iiook  nbere  Mows  and  bia  siiler. 
And  Salonwn,  have  wntlea  of  the  ail ; 
Ay,  and  a  treiiise  penn'd  by  Adam — 

Surlii.     How ! 

JUam.     Of  the  philoaophera'  done,  and  b  High  Dutch. 

Sia-l^.    Did  Adam  write.  Sir,  in  High  Dutch  'i 

Mam.     Me  did ; 
WMch  proicB  it  wai  (he  phmitiTe  tongue. 

[ETileT  Faa,  as  a  xreattl. 

How  now ! 

Do  we  niecfisl  1    la  our  day  come,  nod  holda  it  1 

F^Kt.     Tlie  crrniog  will  set  nsi  upon  you,  Sir; 

You  have  colour  for  it.  crimeon ;   (be  red  ferment 

Hu  done  hi^  .iflicc :  three  hoan  hence  prepare  you 
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ToloaeoiinelTwin;  and  my  baths  like  piU 

To  fidl  into ;  firom  whence  we  will  come  forth 

And  roll  ns  dry  in  goiMuner  and  rows. 

Is  it  arriT'd  at  nihy  1    Where  I  spy 

A  wealthy  citizen,  or  a  rich  lawyer, 

Hare  a  sablimed  pore  wife,  unto  that  fellow 

ni  send  a  thousand  pound  to  be  my  cuckold. 

Fkice.    And  I  shall  carry  it  1 

Mam.    No.    HI  hare  no  bawds. 
Bui  &theis  and  mothers.    They  will  do  it  best, 
Best  of  all  otheiB.    And  my  flatterers 
ShaO  be  the  pure  and  gravest  of  divines 
That  I  can  get  fi>r  money. 

We  will  be  brave,  Puffe,  now  we  have  the  medidneu 
My  meat  shaO  aO  come  in,  in  Indian  shells, 
Dishes  of  agate  set  in  gold,  and  studded 
With  emsfalds,  sapphire,  hyacinths,  and  rabies. 
The  tongues  of  carps,  dormice,  and  camel's  heels 
BoU'd  in  the  ^xrit  of  Sol,  and  dissolved  peari, 
Apidns'  diet,  *gainst  the  epilepsy ; 
And  I  win  eat  these  broths  with  spoons  of  amber, 
Headed  vrith  diamond  and  carbuncle. 
My  footboys  shall  eat  pheasants,  calver'd  salmons, 
Knots,  godwits,  lampreys;  I  myself  will  have 
The  beards  of  barbels  served  instead  of  salads ; 
Oil*d  mushrooms ;  and  the  swelling  unctuous  paps 
Of  a  (at  pregnant  sow,  newly  cut  off, 
Dressed  with  an  exquisite  and  poignant  sauce ; 
For  which  111  say  unto  my  cook,  Thert^i  gold, 
Oofarik  and  be  a  knight, 

JFlace,    ^,111  go  look 
A  little  how  it  heightens. 

Mam.    Do.    My  shirts 
m  have  of  taffeta-sarsnet,  soft  and  light 
As  cobwebs ;  and  for  all  my  other  raunent, 
It  shall  be  such  as  might  provoke  the  Persian, 
Were  he  to  teach  the  world  riot  anew. 
My  gloves  of  fishes  and  birds'  skins,  perfum'd 
With  gums  of  Paradise  and  eastern  air. 
fiisHy.    And  do  you  think  to  have  the  stone  vrith  this  1 
Mm.    No,  I  do  think  f  have  all  this  vrith  the  stone. 
Surly.    Why,  I  have  heard  he  must  be  homofmgi, 
A  pious,  holy,  and  religions  man, 
One  bee  from  morUU  mn,  a  very  virgin, — 

Mm.    2nW  maim  j^  Sir,  he  is  so  i^bnt  I  buy  It. 
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ronlufc  bring*  h  me.     He,  boacst  wrMcl!, 
Dug,  good  loul. 


Hu  worn  his  kneta  btre,  uid  his  ulippen  bild, 
With  prayer  ind  baling  for  it,  and,  Sir,  let  him 
Do  it  done,  lor  me,  (till ;  bare  he  come* ; 
NM  >  proCuie  word  libn  him :  'lii  poiioii.'' 

Aaa,tcm\. 

I  hftve  only  lo  add  a  few  words  on  Beanmonl  and  Fletcher. 
'Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,' '  The  Chances,'  and  '  The 
Wild  Goose  Chase,'  the  original  of  the  '  Inconstant,'  are  supenOT 
in  style  and  execution  lo  anything  of  Ben  Jonson's.  They  are, 
indeed,  some  of  the  best  comedies  on  the  stage  ;  and  one  proof 
that  ibey  are  so  is,  that  ihey  still  hold  possession  of  it  They 
show  the  utmost  alacrity  of  invention  in  contriving  ludicrous 
distresses,  and  the  utmost  spirit  in  bearing  up  against,  or  impa- 
tience and  irritation  under  ihem.  Don  John,  in  '  The  Chances,' 
is  the  heroic  in  comedy.  Leon,  in  '  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a 
Wife,'  is  a  fine  exhibition  of  the  born  gentleman  and  natural 
fool ;  the  Copper  Captain  is  sterling  to  this  hour:  his  mistress, 
Estifania,  only  died  the  other  day  with  Mrs,  Jordan :  and  the 
two  grotesque  females  in  the  same  play,  act  better  than  die 
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LECTURE  III 
On  Cowkj,  Butler,  Suckling,  Etherege,  &e. 

The  metaphysical  poets  or  wits  of  the  age  of  James  and 
Charles  L,  whose  style  was  adopted  and  carried  to  a  more  daz- 
zling and  fiuitastic  excess  by  Cowley  in  the  following  reign, 
after  which  it  declined,  and  gave  place  almost  entirely  to  the 
poetry  of  obseiration  and  reasoning,  are  thus  happily  charac- 
terised by  Dr.  Johnson. 

^  The  metaphysical  poets  were  men  of  learning,  and  to  show 
their  learning  was  their  whole  endeavour:  but  unluckily  re- 
solving to  show  it  in  rhyme,  instead  of  writing  poetry,  they 
only  wrote  verses,  and  very  often  such  verses  as  stood  the  trial 
of  the  finger  better  than  of  the  ear ;  for  the  modulation  was  so 
imperfect,  that  they  were  only  found  to  be  verses  by  counting 
the  syllables. 

^  If  the  father  of  criticism  has  rightly  denominated  poetry 
rr^M  ftitwrtKii,  an  imiuuive  art,  these  writers  will,  without  great 
wrong,  lose  their  right  to  the  name  of  poets,  for  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  imitated  anything  ;  they  neither  copied  nature  nor 
life ;  neither  painted  the  forms  of  matter,  nor  represented  the 
operations  of  intellect" 

The  whole  of  the  account  is  well  worth  reading ;  it  was  a 
subject  for  which  Dr.  Johnson's  poweA  both  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression were  better  fitted  than  any  other  man's.  If  he  had  had 
the  same  capacity  for  following  the  flights  of  a  truly  poetic 
imagination,  or  for  feeling  the  finer  touches  of  nature,  that  he 
had  felicity  and  force  in  detecting  and  exposing  the  aberrations 
from  the  broad  and  beaten  path  of  propriety  and  common  sense, 
he  would  have  amply  deserved  the  reputation  he  has  acquired 
as  a  philosophical  critic. 

The  writers  here  referred  to  (such  as  Donne^  Dama,  Ctot 
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shaw,  and  others)  not  merely  mislcolL  learning  for  poetry — they 
thought  anything  was  poeoy  tfa»t  dJfered  ftom  ordinary  prose 
and  the  natural  impression  of  things,  by  hting  intricate,  fax- 
fetched,  and  improbable.  Their  style  was  not  fo  properly  learn- 
ed as  metaphysical ;  that  is  to  say,  whenever,  by  any  riolence 
done  to  their  ideas,  they  could  make  out  an  abstract  likeness  or 
pD£3ibIe  ground  of  comparison,  they  forced  the  image,  whether 
learned  or  tuI^,  into  the  service  of  the  Muses.  Anjlhing 
would  (io  to  "  hitch  inio  a  rhyme,"  no  matter  whether  striking' 
or  agreeuble.  or  not,  so  that  it  would  puzzle  the  reader  to  disco- 
ver the  meaning,  and  if  there  wa«  the  most  remote  circum- 
stance, however  trifling  or  ragae,  for  the  pretended  comparison 
to  hinge  upon.  They  brought  ideas  together  not  the  most,  but 
the  least  like  ;  and  of  which  the  collision  produced  not  light, 
but  obscurity — served  not  to  strengthen,  but  to  confound.  Their 
mystical  verses  read  like  riddles  or  an  allegory.  They  neither 
belong  to  the  class  of  lively  or  severe  poetry.  They  have  not 
the  force  of  the  one,  nor  the  gaiety  of  the  other ;  but  are  an 
ill-assorted,  unprofitable  union  of  the  two  toijether,  applying  to 
serious  siibjccls  that  quaint  and  partial  style  of  allusion  which 
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in  a  lobe  of  glittering  conceits,  and  clogged  with  the  halting 
aliackles  of  vene.  The  imagination  of  the  writers,  instead  of 
'  being  conversant  with  the  face  of  nature,  or  the  secrets  of  the 
heart,  ¥ras  lost  in  the  lahyrinths  of  intellectual  abstraction,  or 
entangled  in  the  technical  quibbles  and  impertinent  intricacies 
of  language.  The  complaint  so  often  made,  and  here  repeated, 
is  not  of  the  want  of  power  in  these  men,  but  of  the  waste  of 
it ;  not  of  the  absence  of  genius,  but  the  abuse  of  it.  They 
had  (many  of  them)  great  talents  committed  to  their  trust,  rich- 
ness of  thought,  and  depth  of  feeling ;  but  they  chose  to  hide 
them  (as  much  as  they  possibly  could)  under  a  false  show  of 
learning  and  unmeaning  subtlety.  From  the  style  which  they 
had  systematically  adopted,  they  thought  nothing  done  till  they 
had  perverted  simplicity  into  affectation,  and  spoiled  nature 
by  art  They  seemed  to  think  there  was  an  irreconcileable 
opposition  between  genius,  as  well  as  grace  and  nature  ;  tried  to 
do  without,  or  else  constantly  to  thwart  her ;  left  nothing  to  her 
outward  ^  impress,"  or  spontaneous  impulses,  but  made  a  point 
of  twisting  and  torturing  almost  every  subject  they  took  in 
hand,  till  they  had  fitted  it  to  the  mould  of  their  self-opinion 
and  the  previous  fabrications  of  their  own  fancy,  like  those  who 
pen  acrostics  in  the  shape  of  p3nramids,  and  cut  out  trees  into 
the  ibrm  of  peacocks.  Their  chief  aim  is  to  make  you  wonder 
at  the  writer,  not  to  interest  you  in  the  subject ;  and  by  an  in- 
cessant craving  after  admiration,  they  have  lost  what  they  might 
have  gained  with  less  extravagance  and  aflfectation.  So  Cow- 
per,  who  was  of  a  quite  opposite  school,  speaks  feelingly  of  the 
misapplication  of  Cowley's  poetical  genius. 

**  And  thoogh  reclaimed  by  modern  lights 
From  an  enoneous  taste, 
I  cannot  but  lament  thy  splendid  wit 
Entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  the  schools." 

Donney  who  was  considerably  before  Cowley,  is  without  h  s 
fancy,  but  was  more  recondite  in  his  logic,  and  rigid  in  his  de- 
8cripti<»i8.  He  is  hence  led,  particularly  in  his  satires,  to  tell 
dingieeable  truths  in  as  disagreeable  a  way  as  possible,  or  to 
ooQvey  a  pleasing  and  affecting  thought  (of  whicVi  \k'e^t^  «x^ 
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many  to  be  foand  in  his  other  writings)  by  the  harshest  means, 
and  with  the  most  painTul  effort.  His  Muse  sufTers  continual 
pangs  and  throes.  His  thoughu  are  delivered  by  the  Ctesareui 
operation.  The  sentiments,  profound  and  tender  as  they  often 
arc,  are  stiiled  in  the  expression ;  and  "  beared  panting-ly  forth," 
are  "  buried  quick  again"  under  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  ana- 
lytics! distinctions.  It  is  like  Poetry  waking  from  a  tnuice: 
with  an  eye  bent  idly  on  the  outward  world,  and  half-foi^xitien 
feeling?  crowding  about  the  heart ;  with  virid  impressions,  dim 
notions,  and  disjointed  words.  The  following  may  scrre  as 
instances  of  beautiful  or  impassioned  reflections  losing  them- 
selves in  obscure  and  difficult  applications.  He  has  some  lines 
to  a  Blossom,  which  begin  thus : 


Liiilc 

think'sl  tbau,  poor 

Bow'i', 

Who 

m  I  have  wstched  n 

xorHVf 

1  ■!.?., 

And 

een  th;  Unh,  and 

ernwha 

honr 

Gnve 

to  thy  gronlh,  thee 

lo  thu  h 

ightto 

rai«, 

And 

Qow  doot  [alieh  uic 

triUQiph 

n  this  bough 

Lialt  think'rt  I  bo 

Thai 

1  wiU  fi«^  anon. 

■inJ  Ih^ 

•htir 
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**  Whoever  oomoi  to  ilmNid  BH^  do  Bol 
Nor  queetioo  modi 
That  labtle  wxeeth  of  hair,  about  niiie 
The  mjratefjr,  the  i^  700  nmit  not  Umefa." 

The  scholastic  reason  he  gires  quite  diasolTes  die  charm  of 
tender  and  touching  grace  in  the  sentiment  itseli^ — 

"  For  'til  mf  ootwaid  aoul, 
Yiceroy  to  that,  which  onto  hearen  being  gone. 

Will  leare  this  to  control. 
And  ke^  theae  limba,  her  pioTineei,  fion  iliawihiiion  " 

Again,  the  following  lines,  the  title  of  which  is  '  Lore's  Deity,' 
are  highly  characteristic  of  this  author's  manner,  in  which  the 
thoughts  are  inlaid  in  a  costly  but  imperfect  mosaic-work. 

"  I  long  to  talk  with  some  old  lorer't  ghoat, 
Who  died  before  the  God  of  Lore  waa  bom ; 
I  cannot  think  that  be,  who  then  loved  moat, 
Sank  10  low,  as  to  love  one  which  did  scorn. 
But  since  this  Grod  prodoc'd  a  destinj, 
And  that  vice-nature,  custom,  lets  it  be ; 
I  must  love  her  that  loves  not  me.** 

The  stanza  in  the  '  Epithalamion  on  a  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,'  has  been  often  quoted  against  him,  and  is  an  almost 
irresistible  illustration  of  the  extravagances  to  which  this  kind 
of  writing,  which  turns  upon  a  pivot  of  words  and  possible  allu- 
sions, is  liable.  Speaking  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  he  says, 
by  way  of  serious  compliment — 

"  Here  lies  a  she-Sun,  and  a  he-Moon  there, 
She  gives  the  best  light  to  his  sphero ; 
Or  each  is  both  and  all,  and  so 
Thej  unto  one  another  nothing  owe." 

His  loTe-verses  and  epistles  to  his  friends  give  the  most  fiivour- 
able  idea  of  Donne.     His  satires  are  too  clerical.     He  shows, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  too  much  disgust,  and,  at  die  same  time,  too 
much  contempt  for  vice.     His  dogmatical  invectives  haxdlL^  i%- 
deem  the  nauseoasness  of  hia  descriptions,  and  compiotDMM^^ 
knagiDathn  of  his  readers  more  than  they  asakt.  Oiievi  t^^wso. 
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I  nol  write  wiih  (be  same  authority  as  the  divine, 
•HkllbMU  van  his  poetical  privileges  more  sparingly.  "  To  the 
ytMW  •U  tking^  are  pure,"  is  a  maxim  which  a  man  like  Di. 

k^MMM  may  be  justified  in  applying  to  hiraseir;  but  he  might 
Wt^  tvcollected  that  it  could  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  the 
(TfUf-talily  of  hia  readers,  wiihout  benefit  of  clergy. 
^^         Bishop  Hull's  Satires  are  coarse  railing  in  verse,  and  hardly 
itiaL     Pope  has,  however,  contrived  to  avail  himself  of  them  in 

Sir  John  Davies  is  the  author  of  a  poem  on  the  Soul,  and  of 
one  on  Dancing,  In  both  he  shows  great  ingenuity,  and  some- 
times terseness  and  vigour.  In  the  last  of  these  two  poems  his 
fancy  pirowtles  in  h  very  lively  and  agreeable  manner,  but  some- 
thing loo  much  in  the  style  of  a  French  opera-dancer,  with  sharp 
angular  turns,  and  repealed  deviations  from  the  faultless  line  of 
simplicity  and  nature. 

Crashaw  waa  a  writer  of  the  same  ambitious  stamp,  whose 
imoginaiion  was  rendered  still  more  inflammable  by  the  fer- 
vours of  fanaticism,  atid  who  having  been  converted  from  Pro- 
lesiantiam  to  Popery  (a  weakness  to  which  the  "seething  brains'' 
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Mr.  Hobbes,  in  a  pre&tory  discourse,  has  thrown  a\inay  a  good 
deal  of  powerful  logic  and  criticism  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  plan  of  his  friend's  poem.  Davenant,  who  was  poet-laureate 
to  Charles  II.,  wrote  seyeral  masques  and  plays  which  were  well 
received  in  his  time,  but  have  not  come  down  with  equal  ap- 
plause to  us. 

Marvel  (on  whom  I  have  already  bestowed  such  praise  as  I 
eould,  for  elegance  and  tenderness  in  his  descriptive  poems)  in 
his  satires  and  witty  pieces  was  addicted  to  the  affected  and  in- 
volved style  here  reprobated,  as  in  his  ^Flecknoe'  (the  origin 
of  Dryden's  'Macflecknoe')  and  in  his  satire  on  the  Dutch.  As 
an  instance  of  this  forced,  far-fetched  method  of  treating  his  sub- 
ject, he  says,  in  ridicule  of  the  Hollanders,  that  when  their  dykes 
overflowed,  the  fish  used  to  come  to  table  with  them, 

"  And  tat  not  m  a  meat,  but  as  a  gaeat" 

There  is  a  poem  of  MarvePs  on  the  death  of  King  Charles  I., 
which  I  have  not  seen,  but  which  I  have  heard  praised  by  one 
whose  praise  is  never  high  but  of  the  highest  things,  for  the 
beauty  and  pathos,  as  well  as  the  generous  frankness  of  the  sen- 
timents, coming,  as  they  did,  from  a  determined  and  incorrupti- 
ble political  foe. 

Shad  well  was  a  successful  and  voluminous  dramatic  writer 
of  much  the  same  period.  His  'Libertine'  (taken  from  the 
eelebrated  Spanish  story)  is  full  of  spirit ;  but  it  is  the  spint  of 
licentiousness  and  impiety.  At  no  time  do  there  appear  to  have 
been  such  extreme  speculations  afloat  on  the  subject  of  religion 
and  morality,  as  there  were  shortly  afier  the  Reformation,  and 
afterwards  under  the  Stuarts,  the  differences  being  widened  by 
political  irritation ;  and  the  Puritans  often  over-acting  one  ex- 
treme out  of  grimace  and  hypocrisy,  as  the  king's  party  did  the 
other  out  of  bravado, 

Carew  is  excluded  from  his  pretensions  to  the  laureateship  in 
Suckling's  '  Sessions  of  the  Poets,'  on  account  of  his  slowness. 
His  verses  are  delicate  and  pleasing,  with  a  certain  feebleness, 
but  with  very  little  tincture  of  the  affectation  of  this  period.  His 
masque  (called  ^Calum  Britannicum*)  in  celebratiou  oC  ^  mvt- 
nage  at  court^  has  not  much  wit  or  fancy,  but  lYie  Bict^TivQiKaY^Tk^ 
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pnae  directions  and  commentary  on  ibe  mythological  story,  are 
written  wilh  wonderful  facility  and  elegance,  in  n  style  of  famil- 
iar dramatic  dialogue  approaching  nearer  the  writers  of  Queca 
Anne's  reign  than  those  of  Queen  Elisabeth's. 

Milton'a  name  is  included  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  ihe  list  of  mela- 
f^ysical  poets  on  do  better  auihoriiy  than  his  lines  on  Hobson 
Ihe  Cambridge  Carrier,  which  he  acknowledges  were  the  only 
ones  Milton  wrote  on  this  model  Indeed,  he  is  the  great  con- 
trast to  that  style  of  poetrj-,  being  remarkable  for  breadth  and 
ntassiness,  or  what  Dr  Johnson  calls  "aggregation  of  ideas," 
beyond  almost  any  other  poet  He  has  in  this  respect  been  com- 
pared to  Michael  Angelo,  but  not  with  much  reason;  his  Terses 


-"  inimitable  on  »rth 

ir  by  shilling  jwncil  drmwo." 


Suckling  is  also  ranked,  witbout  sufficient  warrant,  among 
the  metaphysical  poets.  Sir  John  was  "  of  the  court,  courtly ;" 
and  his  style  almost  entirely  free  from  the  charge  of  pedantry 
and  affectation.  There  are  a  few  blemishes  of  this  kind  in  his 
works,  but  they  are  but  few.     His  composiiions  are  almost  all 
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If  of  heraelf  ihe  will  not  love, 
Nothing  can  make  her; 
The  Deri!  take  her." 

The  two  short  poems  against  Fruition,  that  beginning,  '^  There 
neyer  yet  was  woman  made,  nor  shall,  but  to  be  cursed," — the 
song,  "  I  pr*ythee,  spare  me  gentle  boy.  Press  me  no  more  for 
that  slight  toy,  That  foolish  trifle  of  a  heart," — another,  <<  'Tis 
now,  since  I  sat  down  before  That  foolish  fort,  a  heart," — Luiea 
Alanatm — the  set  of  similes,  '^  Hast  thou  seen  the  down  in  the 
air.  When  wanton  winds  have  tost  it," — and  his  ''Dream," 
which  is  of  a  more  tender  and  romantic  cast,  are  all  exquisite  in 
their  way.  They  are  the  origin  of  the  style  of  Prior  and  Gray 
in  their  short  fugitive  verses,  and  of  the  songs  in  the  '  Beggar's 
Opera.'  His  '  Ballad  on  a  Wedding'  is  his  masterpiece,  and  is 
indeed  unrivalled  in  that  class  of  composition,  for  the  voluptuous 
delicacy  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  luxuriant  richness  of  the 
images.  I  wish  I  could  repeat  the  whole,  but  that,  from  the 
change  of  manners,  is  impossible.  The  description  of  the  bride 
is  (half  of  it)  as  follows :  the  story  is  supposed  to  be  toI'<  i>7  one 
countryman  to  another : — 

*'  Her  finger  was  lo  snail,  the  ring 
Would  not  itay  on,  which  they  did  hzing ; 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck  : 
And  to  say  troth  (for  out  it  must) 
U  look'd  like  the  great  collar  (just) 

Ahoot  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet  heneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  feared  the  light : 
But  oh !  she  dances  such  a  way ! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

la  half  so  fine  a  sight 


Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on 
No  daisy  makes  comparison 

(¥nio  sees  them  it  undone,) 
For  itreaks  of  red  were  mingled  there, 
Such  as  are  on  a  Catherine  pear, 

(The  side  thal's  next  the  fon.) 
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Uei  lip«  were  red  ;  and  one  wu  thin, 
Coinpar'd  lo  tlial  wu  n«it  hn  chui; 

(3on](-  b¥P  had  nung  it  oetrlj) 
But  (Dick)  her  eyes  no  guard  her  fn«, 
I  duiM  no  more  tipoii  Ihcm  faze, 

Than  on  the  nm  in  Ju)t. 

Her  mouth  n  small,  wben  the  does  q>eak, 
Thoud'M  swear  bfr  le*lh  her  words  diJ  breat, 

That  they  might  passage  gel ; 
Gut  she  »  handletl  alill  the  matter, 
They  come  as  good  as  onri,  or  bettei. 

And  are  sot  spent  a  whit." 

There  18  to  me  in  the  whole  of  this  delightful  perfon 
freshness  and  purity  like  the  first  breath  of  laorning.  Its  eportire 
irony  never  trespasses  on  modesty,  though  it  sometimes  (lauf^- 
ing)  threatens  (o  do  sol  Suckling's  Letters  arc  full  of  habitnal 
gaiety  and  good  sense.  His  '  Discourse  on  Reason  in  Religion' 
is  well  enough  meant.  Though  he  excelled  in  the  conversa- 
tional style  of  poetry,  writing  verse  with  the  freedom  and  readi- 
ness, vivacity  and  unconcern,  with  which  be  would  have  talked 
on  the  most  familiar  and  sprightly  topics,  his  peculiar  powers 
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fint  does  this,  indeed,  but  does  not  stop  till  he  has  fixed  upon 
some  other  prominent  example  of  the  same  general  class  of  ideas, 
and  forced  them  into  a  metaphorical  union,  by  the  medium  of 
the  generic  definition.     Thus  he  says^- 

''  The  Phoenix  Pindar  ii  a  vast  spedei  alone.'' 

He  means  to  say  that  he  stands  by  himself ;'  lie  is  then  ''  a  vast 
species  alone :"  then  by  applying  to  this  generality  the  prineipi- 
wm  individuatianis,  he  becomes  a  Phoenix,  because  the  Phcenix  is 
the  only  example  of  a  species  contained  in  an  individual.  Yet 
this  is  only  a  literal  or  metaphysical  coincidence ;  and  literally 
and  metaphysically  speaking,  Pindar  was  not  a  species  by  him- 
self^ but  only  seemed  so  by  preeminence  or  excellence  ;  that  is, 
from  qualities  of  mind  appealing  to  and  absorbing  the  imagina- 
tion, and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  represented  in  poetical 
language  by  some  other  obvious  and  palpable  image,  exhibiting 
the  same  kind  or  degree  of  excellence  in  other  things,  as  when 
Gray  compares  him  to  the  Theban  eagle, 

"  Sailing  with  fopreme  dominion 
Thiongh  the  azure  deep  of  air." 

Again,  he  talks  in  the  Motto,  or  invocation  to  his  Muse,  of 
"marching  the  Muse's  Hannibal''  into  undiscovered  regions. 
That  is,  he  thinks  first  of  being  a  leader  in  poetry,  and  then  he 
immediately,  by  virtue  of  this  abstraction,  becomes  a  Hannibal; 
though  no  two  things  can  really  be  more  unlike,  in  all  the  asso- 
ciations belonging  to  them,  than  a  leader  of  armies  and  a  leader 
of  the  tuneful  nine.  In  like  manner,  he  compares  Bacon  to  Mo- 
ses ;  for  in  his  verses  extremes  are  sure  to  meet  The  '  Hymn  to 
Light,'  which  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  Milton's  <  Invocation  to 
Light,'  in  the  commencement  of  the  third  book  of  '  Paradise 
Lost,'  begins  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  Fhst-bom  of  Chaoe,  who  so  fair  didst  come 
From  the  old  negro's  darksome  womb ! 
Which,  when  it  saw  the  lovely  child, 

The  melancholy  ma«  put  on  kind  looks,  and  smil'd."    ■ 

♦  •  •  •  • 

And  800D  a/fer— 

6 
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"  TU,  1  bclioTc,  this  urehcry  to  Bhow 

That  u  iDUch  CDSI  in  coloun!  tJiDU, 

And  slull  in  painting,  dost  bestow, 
Upon  thy  aucietil  urms,  the  gaud;  huv'iily  bow. 

Swill  Ha  light  ihuugbUi  their  empty  cu«t  run, 

Thy  rare  ia  fini«hed  when  begun ; 

Lei  tt  post-sngel  glart  with  thee,  t 

And  thou  Ilie  goal  of  euth  ahajt  reach  aa  aoon  as  he." 

The  conceits  here  are  neilhet  wit  nor  poetry  ;  but  a  buiksque 
upon  bolh,  made  up  of  a  singuloi  mptaphoricnl  jargon,  verbal  gen- 
criilititB,  and  physical  onulogies.  Thus  his  calling  r'baoSj  or 
Darkness,  "  the  old  negro,"  would  do  for  abuse  or  jest,  but  IB  loo 
remote  and  degrading  for  serious  poetry,  and  yet  it  is  meant  for 
such.  The  "old  negro"  is  at  best  a  nickname,  and  the  smile 
OQ  its  face  loses  its  beauty  in  such  company.  The  maliing  om 
tie  rainbow  to  be  a  species  of  beraliijc  painting,  and  converting 
an  angel  into  a  post-boy,  show  the  same  rage  for  compariaon ; 
but  such  comparisons  are  as  odious  as  they  are  unjust  Dr. 
Johnson  has  inuliipli«'d  instances  of  the  same  false  style  in  its 
variiiiis  divisions  niiJ  subdiviaiona '     Of  Cowley's  si-rious  poenis, 
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DRINKING. 

"  The  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  the  rain, 
And  drinks,  and  gapes  fyr  diink  again. 
The  [dants  suck  in  the  earth,  and  are 
With  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fiiir. 
The  sea  itself^  which  one  would  think 
Should  hftTe  hot  little  need  of  drink, 
Drinks  tvrice  ten  thousand  risers  up, 
80  filTd  that  they  oVrflow  the  cup. 
The  husy  sun  (and  one  would  guess 
By 's  drunken  fiery  face  no  less) 
Drinks  up  the  sea,  and,  when  he 's  done. 
The  moon  and  stars  drink  up  the  sun. 
They  drink  and  dance  by  their  own  light. 
They  drink  and  revel  all  the  night. 
Nothing  in  nature's  sober  found. 
Bat  an  eternal  health  goes  round. 
Fin  up  the  bowl  then,  fill  it  high, 
Fill  all  the  glasses  there ;  ibr  why 
Should  every  creature  drink  but  I; 
Why,  man  of  morals,  tell  me  whyl" 

This  18  a  daarical  intoxication ;  and  the  poet's  imagination,  giddy 
with  fancied  joys,  communicates  its  spirit  and  its  motion  to  ina- 
nimate things,  and  makes  ail  nature  reel  round  with  it.  It  is 
not  easy  to  decide  between  these  choice  pieces,  which  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  ddigkts  of  human  kind ;  but  that  to  the 
GnsBhopper  is  one  of  the  happiest  as  well  as  most  serious : — 

"  Happy  insect,  what  can  be 
In  happiness  compar'd  to  thee  1 
Fed  wkh  nourishment  divine, 
The  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine  1 
Nature  watts  upon  thee  still, 
And  thy  verdant  cup  does  fill ; 
*Tis  filled  wherever  thou  dost  tread. 
Nature's  aelf  thy  Chmymede. 

Thou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing ; 
Happier  than  the  happiest  king ! 
All  the  fields  which  thou  dost 
AU  the  plants,  belong  to  thee ; 
All  that  suBoeir-lKHirs  produce, 
Fatile  made  mth  miijjum. 
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Man  for  tbee  do«  eon  nnd  {ilough, 

FnnoEr  hp,  nnd  landlord  Ihou ! 

Thou  doat  innocenlly  joy; 

Not  do«  iby  iDXurj  dsBlroy ; 

The  >hcph«d  gladly  hurclh  thee, 

More  humonroua  than  he, 

Thoe  counlij  huidi  with  gladncH  beta. 

Prophet  of  tho  ripen'd  jear  1 

Thee  PhaebuB  lovex,  and  docs  inspire  [ 

PhtEbviB  U  hioiBelf  thy  sire. 

To  thee,  of  all  things  upon  earth, 

Life  is  no  longer  than  (hy  nurth. 

Happy  inncct,  happy  thnul 

DoEl  neither  age  nor  winter  know ; 

But,  when  tlion'sl  dronk,  and  danc'd,  and  "ung 

Thy  fill  the  flowery  leave*  among, 

(Voluptuous  and  wiie  withal, 

Epicurean  animal !} 

Sated  with  thy  aummer  feast. 

Thou  retir'U  to  endless  rest." 

Cowley's  Essays  are  amDng  the  most  agreeable  prose  compo- 
■  liinguage,  bring  equally  recomin ended  by  sense. 
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for  both  his  feet ;  he  would  eat  nothing  but  what  was  great,  nor 
touch  any  firuit  but  hoise-plums  and  pound-pears ;  he  kept  a 
mistress  that  was  a  yery  giantess,  and  made  her  walk  too  alwajfs 
in  chiopins,  till  at  last  he  got  the  surname  of  Senecio  Qrandio.** 
This  was  certainly  the  most  absurd  person  we  read  of  in  anti- 
quity. Cowley's  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  is  intended 
as  a  satire  (though  it  certainly  produces  a  very  different  impres- 
sion on  the  mind,)  may  vie  for  truth  of  outline  and  force  of 
colouring  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  histo- 
rians. It  may  serve  as  a  contrast  to  the  last  extract  "  What 
can  be  more  extraordinary  than  th^t  a  person  of  mean  birth, 
no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of  body,  which  have  sometimes, 
or  of  mind,  which  have  often,  raised  men  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties, should  have  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  happiness  to 
succeed  in,  so  improbable  a  design  as  the  destruction  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  most' solidly-founded  monarchies  upon  the 
earth  ?  That  he  should  have  the  power  or  boldness  to  put  his 
prince  and  master  to  an  open  and  infamous  death ;  to  banish 
that  numerous  and  strongly-allied  family ;  to  do  all  this  under 
the  name  and  wages  of  a  parliament ;  to  trample  upon  them  too 
as  he  pleased,  and  spurn  them  out  of  doors  when  he  grew  weary 
of  them ;  to  raise  up  a  new  and  unheard-of-monster  out  of  their 
ashes ;  to  stifle  that  in  the  very  infancy,  and  set  up  himself  above 
all  things  that  ever  were  called  sovereign  in  England ;  to  op- 
press all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his  friends  afterwards  by 
artifice ;  to  serve  all  parties  patiently  for  a  while,  and  to  com- 
mand them  victoriously  at  last ;  to  over-run  each  comer  of  the 
three  nations,  and  overcome  vnth  equal  facility  both  the  riches 
of  the  south  and  the  poverty  of  the  north ;  to  be  feared  and 
courted  by  all  foreign  princes,  and  adopted  a  brother  to  the  gods 
of  the  earth ;  to  call  together  Parliaments  with  a  word  of  his 
pen,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth ;  to 
be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned  that  he  would  please  to  be  hired, 
at  the  rate  of  two  millions  a  year,  to  be  the  master  of  those  who 
had  hired  him  before  to  be  their  servant ;  to  have  the  estates 
and  lives  of  three  kingdoms  as  much  at  his  disposal  as  was  the 
little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  to  be  as  noble  and  liberal  in 
the  spending  of  them ;  and  lastly  (for  there  is  no  end  of  all  th^ 
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paniculars  of  his  glory,)  lo  bequeath  all  this  ivith  one  word  to 
his  posipriiy  ;  to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triumph  abroad  ; 
to  be  buried  among  kings,  and  with  mare  than  regtil  solemnity ; 
and  to  leave  a  name  behind  him,  not  to  bo  extinguished,  but 
with  the  whole  world ;  which,  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  bii 
ptaiaes,  so  might  have  been  too  foi  his  conquest^  if  iho  short 
Une  of  his  human  life  could  have  been  stretched  out  lo  the  extent 
of  his  immortal  designs?" 

Cowlpy  has  left  one  comedy,  called  'Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,' 
which  m>^t  with  an  unfavoureblc  reception  at  the  time,  and  is 
now  {not  undeservedly)  forgotten.  It  contains,  howeTer,  one 
good  scene,  which  is  rich  both  in  fancy  and  humour,  that  be- 
tween the  puritanical  bride,  Tabiiha,  and  her  ranting  royalist 
husband.  It  is  said  that  this  play  was  originally  composed,  and 
afterwards  revived,  as  a  satire  upon  the  Presbyterian  party ;  yoi 
it  was  resented  by  the  court  party  as  a  satire  upon  itself.  A  man 
must,  indeed,  be  sufficiently  blind  with  party-prejudice,  to  hare 
considered  this  as  a  compliment  to  his  own  side  of  the  question. 
"  Call  you  this  backing  of  your  friends  V  The  cavaliers  arc  in 
this  piece  represented  as  reduced  to  the  lowest  shifts  in  point  of 
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"  narrow  hia  mind. 
And  to  putj  give  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind." 

Though  his  subject  was  local  and  temporary,  his  fame  was  not 
circumscribed  within  his  own  age.  He  was  admired  by  Charles 
IL  and  has  been  rewarded  by  posterity.  It  is  the  poet's  fate ! 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  arbitrary  and  worth- 
less monarchs  like  Charts  II.  should  neglect  those  who  pay 
court  to  them.  The  idol  (if  it  had  sense)  would  despise  its  wor- 
shippers. Indeed,  Butler  hardly  merited  anything  on  the  score 
of  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Stuart  True  wit  is  not  a  parasite 
plant  The  strokes  which  it  aims  at  folly  and  knavery  on  one 
side  of  a  question,  tell  equally  home  on  the  other.  Dr.  Zachary 
Grey,  who  added  notes  to  the  poem,  and  abused  the  leaders  of 
Cromwell's  party  by  name,  would  be  more  likely  to  have  gained 
a  pension  for  his  services  than  Butler,  who  was  above  such  petty 
work.  A  poem  like  '  Hudibras '  could  not  be  tnade  to  order  of  a 
court.  Charles  might  very  well  have  reproached  the  author 
with  wanting  to  show  his  own  wit  and  sense  rather  than  to  fa- 
vour a  tottering  cause  ;  and  he  has  even  been  suspected,  in  parts 
of  his  poem,  of  glancing  at  majesty  itself  He  in  general  ridi- 
cules not  persons,  but  things,  not  a  party,  but  their  principles, 
which  may  belong,  as  time  and  occasion  serve,  to  one  set  of 
solemn  pretenders  or  another.  This  he  has  done  most  effectu- 
ally, in  every  possible  way,  and  from  every  possible  source, 
learned  or  unlearned.  He  has  exhausted  the  moods  and  figures 
of  satire  and  sophistry.*  It  would  be  possible  to  deduce  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  syllogism  in  Aristotle,  from  the  different  viola- 
tions or  mock-imitations  of  them  in  Butler.  He  fulfils  every  one 
of  Barrow's  conditions  of  wit,  which  I  have  enumerated  in  the 
first  Lecture.     He  makes  you  laugh  or  smile  by  comparing  the 

*  "  And  have  not  two  aamts  power  to  nae 

A  greater  privilege  than  three  Jews  1 

•  •  •  • 

Her  voice  the  rouaic  of  the  ipheree, 
So  loud  it  deafena  mortals*  ears. 
Aa  wiae  philoeophen  have  thought 
And  that*!  the  cauae  we  hear  it  not" 
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high  to  the  low,*  or  by  pretendins'  to  raise  the  low  lo  the  lofty  ;t 
he  succeeds  equally  in  the  familiarity  of  his  illustrations,!  ^ 
iheir  incredible  extravagance,^  by  comparing  things  ihat  aro 
alike  or  not  alike  He  surprises  equally  by  his  coincidences  or 
contradictions,  by  spinning  out  a  long-winded  flimsy  ejcuse,  or 
by  turning  short  upon  you  with  the  point-blank  truth.  Hia 
rhymes  are  as  witty  as  his  reasons,  equally  remote  from  what 
common  custom  would  suggest  ;|I  nnd  he  startles  you  sometimea 

*  "  No  Indian  prince  tun  to  his  palace 

More  follDwcra  thui  a  thier  to  the  gatlowa." 

I  "And  in  hit!  aoar,  like  Indian  king, 
Ee  (Bruin)  nora  for  ornament  a  ling." 


"  Replele  with  strange  hermetic  powder, 
That  wounda  nine  miles  point-blank  would  oolder." 
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hf  an  empty  aound  like  a  blow  upon  a  drum-head,*  by  a  pun 
upon  one  word,t  and  by  splitting  another  in  two  at  the  end  of  a 
Yerae,  with  the  same  alertness  and  power  over  the  odd  and  un- 
iccoantable  in  the  combinations  of  sounds  as  of  image84 

There  are  as  many  shrewd  aphorisms  in  his  works,  clenched 
by  as  many  quaint  and  individual  allusions,  as  perhaps  in  any 
author  whatever.  He  makes  none  but  palpable  hits,  that  may 
be  said  to  g^ve  one's  understanding  a  rap  on  the  knuckles.^  He 
is,  indeed,  sometimes  too  prolific,  and  spins  his  antithetical  sen- 
tences out,  one  after  another,  till  the  reader,  not  the  author,  is 
wearied.  He  is,  however,  very  seldom  guilty  of  repetitions,  or 
wordy  parapl^pses  of  himself;  but  he  sometimes  comes  rather 
too  near  it,  and  interrupts  the  thread  of  his  arg^ument  (for  narra- 
tive he  has  none)  by  a  tissue  of  epigrams,  and  the  tagging  of 
points  and  conundrums  without  end.  The  fault,  or  original  sin 
of  his  genius,  is,  that  from  too  much  leaven  it  ferments  and  runs 
over;  and  there  is,  unfortunately,  nothing  in  his  subject  to 
restrain  and  keep  it  within  compass.  He  has  no  story  good  for 
anything,  and  his  characters  are  good  for  very  little.  They  are 
too  low  and  mechanical,  or  too  much  one  thing,  personifications, 
as  it  were,  of  nicknames,  and  bugbears  of  popular  prejudice  and 
vulgar  cant,  unredeemed  by  any  virtue,  or  difierence  or  variety 
of  disposition.  There  is  no  relaxation  or  shifting  of  the  part^ ; 
and  the  impression  in  some  degree  fails  of  its  effect,  and  becomes 
questionable  from  its  being  always  the  same.     The  satire  looks, 

•  "  The  mighty  Tottipottimoy 
Sent  to  oar  elders  an  envoy." 

t  "  For  Hebrew  rootSy  although  they  are  found 
To  flourish  moat  in  barren  ground." 

X  "  Thoee  wholesale  critics  that  in  coflee- 
Houses  cry  down  aU  philosophy." 

§  "  This  we  among  ourselves  may  speak, 
But  to  the  wicked  or  the  weak, 
We  must  be  cautious  to  declare 
Ptr&ctioD'trutbaf  such  as  these  aia.** 
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at  length,  nlmoel  like  sp«ciaJ  pleading ;  it  has  nothing  to  confirm 
it  ID  the  appareoi  good  holoour  or  impartiality  of  ilie  writer.  It 
b  something  revolting  to  see  an  author  persecute  his  characters, 
the  cherished  oflapring  of  his  brain,  in  this  maoner,  without 
mercy.  Hudibras  and  Ralpho  have  immortalised  Butler ;  and 
what  has  he  done  for  them  in  return,  bat  set  tbcm  up  to  be 
"pilloried  on  infamy's  high  and  lasting  stage  1"     This  is  an- 

The  real  of  the  characters  have,  in  general,  liitie  more  than 
their  nnroea  and  professions  to  distinguish  them.  We  scarcely 
know  one  from  another,  Cerdon,  or  Orsin,  or  Ctowdero,  and  wre 
often  obliged  to  turn  back,  to  connect  their  several  adventures  to- 
gether. In  fact,  Butler  drives  only  at  asect  of  obtioxiousopinions, 
and  runs  into  general  declaraationa  His  poem  in  its  essence  is 
a  satire,  or  didactic  poem.  It  is  not  virtually  dramatic  or  narra- 
tive. It  is  composed  of  digressions  by  the  author.  He  instantly 
breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  story,  or  incident,  to  comment  upon 
and  turn  it  into  ridicule.  He  does  not  give  characters  but  topics, 
which  would  do  just  as  well  in  his  own  mouth  without  agents, 
or  machinery  of  any  kind.     The  long  digression  in  Part  111.,  in 
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another  instance,  and  there  are  some  few  others,  but  rarely 
iprinkled  up  and  down.* 

^  The  ibUowing  are  nearly  all  I  can  remember  :-- 

"  Thus  itopp'd  their  ftuy  and  the  hasting 
Which  towards  Hudibras  was  hasting." 

It  is  said  of  the  bear,  in  the  fight  with  the  dogs— 

"  And  setting  his  right  foot  before, 
He  raised  himself  to  show  how  tall 

His  person  was  above  them  all. 

*  «  «  « 

At  this  the  knight  grew  high  in  chafe, 

And  staring  ftiriously  on  Ralph, 

He  trembled  and  look'd  pale  with  ire, 

Like  ashes  first,  then  red  as  fire. 
«  *  *  « 

The  knight  himself  did  after  ride, 
Leading  Crowdero  by  his  side. 
And  tow'd  him  if  he  lagged  behind, 
Like  boat  against  the  tide  and  wind." 

*  •  *  • 

*'  And  raised  upon  his  desperate  foot, 
On  stirrap-side  he  gazed  about. 

*  •  «  * 

And  Hudibras,  who  used  to  ponder 
On  such  sights  with  judicious  wonder." 

Tlie  beginning  of  the  account  of  the  procession  in  Part  IL  is  as  follows . — 

"  Both  thought  it  was  the  wisest  course 
To  wave  the  fight  and  mount  to  horse, 
And  to  secure,  by  swift  retreating, 
Themselves  from  danger  of  worse  beating  : 
Yet  neither  of  them  would  disparage 
By  uttering  of  his  mind  his  courage. 
Which  made  'em  stoutly  keep  their  grouDd, 
With  horror  and  disdain  wind-bound. 
And  now  the  cause  of  all  their  fear 
By  slow  degrees  approached  so  near. 
They  might  distinguish  different  noin 
Of  horns  and  pans,  and  dogs  and  boys, 
And  kettle-dramj,  whose  sullen  dob 
Soaada  like  the  hooiping  oi  a  tuW 
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The  widow,  the  termag-anl  heroine  of  ihe  poem,  is  still 
more  disagreeable  than  her  lover ;  and  her  sarcastic  account  of 
ihc  passion  of  love,  as  consisting  entirely  in  an  attachment  to 
land  and  houses,  goods  and  chattels,  which  is  enforced  with  sll 
ibe  rhetoric  Ihe  author  is  master  of,  and  hunted  down  through 
ondtess  similes,  is  evidently  false.  The  vulgarity  and  meanness 
(if  aentiinent  which  Butler  complains  of  in  the  Presbyterians, 
^ems  at  last,  from  long  familiarity  and  close  contemplation,  to 
have  tainted  his  own  mind.  Their  worst  vices  appear  to  have 
taken  root  in  his  imagination.  Notliing' but  what  was  selfish 
and  groveling  sunk  into  his  memorj',  in  Ihe  depression  of  a 
menial  situation  under  his  supposed  hero.  He  has,  indeed,  car- 
ried bis  private  grudge  too  far  into  his  general  speculalions. 
He  even  makes  out  the  rebels  to  be  cowards  and  well  beaten, 
which  docs  not  accord  with  the  history  of  the  limes.  In  an 
excess  of  zeal  for  church  and  stale,  he  is  too  much  disposed  to 
treat  religion  as  a  cheat  and  liberty  as  a  farce.  It  was  the  cant 
of  that  day  (from  which  he  is  not  free)  to  cry  down  sanctity  and 
sobriety  as  marks  of  disaffection,  as  it  is  the  cnnt  of  this  to  hold 
ihcm  up  as  proofs  of  loyally  and  staunch  monarchical  principles. 
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And  the  description  of  the  moon  going  down  in  the  early  mom- 
ingi  which  is  as  pure,  original,  and  picturesqae  as  possible : — 

"  The  queen  of  night,  whoee  large  command . 
Roles  all  the  sea  and  half  the  land, 
And  over  moist  and  crazy  brains 
In  high  spring-tides  at  midnight  reigns, 
Was  now  declining  to  the  west, 
To  go  to  bed  and  take  her  rest.'' 

Butler  is  sometimes  scholastic,  but  he  makes  his  learning  tell 
to  good  account ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  burlesque,  nothing  can 
be  better  fitted  than  the  scholastic  style. 

Butler's  'Remains'  are  nearly  as  good  and  full  of  sterling 
genius  as  his  principal  poem.  Take  the  following  ridicule  of 
the  plan  of. the  Greek  tragedies  as  an  instance : 

"  Reduce  all  tragedy,  by  rules  of  art, 
Back  to  its  ancient  theatre,  a  cart, 
And  make  them  henceforth  keep  the  beaten  roads 
Of  rererend  choruses  and  episodes ; 
Reform  and  regulate  a  puppetrplay. 
According  to  the  true  and  ancient  way ; 
That  not  an  actor  shall  presume  to  squeak 
Unless  he  have  a  licence  for  't  in  Greek ; 
Nor  devil  in  the  puppet-play  bo  allowed 
To  roar  and  spit  fire,  but  to  fright  the  crowd, 
Unless  some  god  or  demon  chance  to  have  piques 
Against  an  ancient  family  of  Greeks ; 
That  other  men  may  tremble  and  take  warning 
Now  such  a  fatal  progeny  they're  bom  in ; 
For  none  but  such  for  tragedy  are  fitted 
That  haTe  been  ruined  only  to  be  pitied ; 
And  only  those  held  proper  to  deter 
Who  have  th'  ill  luck  against  their  wills  to  err; 
Whence  only  such  as  are  of  middling  siies. 
Betwixt  morality  and  venial  vices, 
Are  qualified  to  be  destroyed  by  fate, 
For  other  mortals  to  take  warning  at." 

Upon  CrUUs, 

His  ridicule  of  Milton's  Latin  style  is  equally  se^eie^WXTioXv) 
well  hunded 
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I  have  only  to  add  a  (ew  words  respecting  tho  dramatic  wiiten 
about  this  timp,  before  we  arrive  at  the  ^Iden  period  of  oar 
comedy.  Those  of  Etherege*  are  good  for  nothing,  except 
'  I'he  Man  of  Mode,'  or  '  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,'  which  is,  I  ihialc, 
a  more  exquisite  and  airy  picture  of  the  mantiers  of  thai  ago 
than  any  other  extant.  Sir  Fopling  himself  is  an  inimitable 
coxcomb,  but  pleasant  withal.  He  is  a  suit  of  clothes  personified. 
Dorimant  (supposed  to  be  Lord  Rochester)  is  the  genius  of  grace, 
gallaniry,  and  gaiety.  The  women  in  this  courtly  play  hare 
verj-  much  the  look  and  air  (but  something  more  demure  and 
sigTiificanl)  of  Sir  Peter  Lely'a  beauties.  Harriet,  the  mistress 
of  Dorimant,  who  '■  tames  his  wild  heart  to  her  loving  hand," 
is  the  flower  of  the  piece.  Her  natural,  untutored  grace  and 
spirit,  her  meeting  with  Dorimant  in  the  Park,  bowing  and 
mimicking  him,  and  the  luxurinjit  description  which  is  given  of 
her  fine  person,  altogether  form  one  of  the  thefs-^auvre  of  dra- 
matic painting,  1  should  think  this  comedy  would  bear  ten- 
ving ;  and  if  Mr.  Listen  were  to  play  Sir  Fopling,  ihe  part 
would  shine  out  with  double  lustre,  ''like  the  morn  risen  on 
mid-noon."     Dryden's  comedies  have  all  the  point  thai  ihfre  is 
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written  in  ridicule  of  the  London  apprentices  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  who  had  a  great  hand  in  the  critical  decisions  of 
that  age.  There  were  other  dramatic  writers  of  this  period, 
Doble  and  plebeian.  I  sh^l  only  mention  one  other  piece,  the 
<  Committee/  I  believe  by  Sir  Robert  Howard,  which  has  of  late 
been  cat  down  into  the  farce  called  '  Honest  Thieves,'  and  which 
I  remember  reading  with  a  great  deal  of  plecisure  many  years 

■go-  •  •     .  ' 

One  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  immediate  reception 

and  laating  success  of  dramatic  works  at  this  period  may  be,  that 
after  the  court  took  the  play-houses  under  its  particular  protec- 
tion, everything  became  very  much  an  afiair  of  private  patronage. 
If  an  author  could  get  a  learned  lord  or  a  countess-dowager  to 
bespeak  a  box  at  his  play,  and  applaud  the  doubtful  passages, 
he  coDsklered  his  business  as  done.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  reciprocity  between  men  of  letters  and  their  patrons; 
critics  were  ^  mitigated  into  courtiers,  and  submitted,"  as  Mr. 
Burke  has  it,  ^  to  the  soft  collar  of  social  esteem,"  in  pronouncing 
aentence  on  the  works  of  lords  and  ladies.  How  ridiculous  this 
aeems  now  I  What  a  hubbub  it  would  create  if  it  were  known 
that  a  particular  person  of  fashion  and  title  had  taken  a  front 
box  in  order  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  a  first  play  I  How  the 
newspaper  critics  would  laugh  in  their  sleeves  1  How  the  pub- 
lic would  sneer  1  But  at  this  time  there  was  no  public.  I  will 
not  say,  therefore,  that  these  times  are  better  than  those ;  but 
they  are  better,  I  think,  in  this  respect.  An  author  now-a-days 
no  longer  hangs  dangling  on  the  frown  of  a  lord,  or  the  smile  of 
a  lady  of  quality  (the  one  governed  perhaps  by  his  valet,  and 
the  other  by  ^er  waiting-maid,)  but  throws  himself  boldly, 
mmlnng  a  loveT^s  leap  of  it,  into  the  broad  lap  of  public  opinion, 
on  which  he  fidls  like  a  feather-bed ;  and  which,  like  the  great 
bed  of  Ware,  is  wide  enough  to  hold  us  all  very  comfortably  1 
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Comedy  is  a  "  graceful  ornament  lo  the  civil  order ;  the  Coiio- 
thian  capilal  of  polisljcd  society."  Like  the  mirrors  which  have 
been  added  to  the  sides  of  one  of  our  theatres,  it  reflects  the  im- 
ages of  grace,  of  gaiety,  and  pleasure  double,  and  completes  (he 
perspective  of  human  hfe.  To  read  a  good  comedy  is  to  keep 
the  best  company  in  the  world,  where  the  best  things  are  said, 
and  (he  most  amusing  happen.  The  wittiest  remarks  are  al- 
ways ready  on  the  tongue,  and  the  luckiest  occasions  are  always 
at  hand  to  give  birth  to  the  happiest  conceptiotis.  Sense  makes 
Etrange  havoc  of  notisense.  Refinement  acts  as  a  foil  to  afiecto- 
lion,  and  aflcciHtion  to  ignorance.     Sentence  after  senlence  tella. 
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went  no  &rther  than  the  choice  of  a  sword-knot,  or  the  adjutt- 
raent  of  a  aide-curl ;  when  the  soul  spoke  out  in  all  the  pleasing 
eloquence  of  dress  \  and  heaux  and  belles,  enamoured  of  themt- 
mlrcB  in  one  another's  follies,  fluttered  like  gilded  butterflies,  in 
giddy  mazes,  through  the  walks  of  St.  James's  Park ! 

The  fotir  principal  writers  of  this  style  of  comedy  (which  I 
think  the  best)  are  undoubtedly  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Van- 
brugh,  and  Farqnhar.  The  dawn  was  in  Etherege,  as  its  latest 
dose  was  in  Sheridan. — It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  these  four  is 
best,  or  in  what  each  of  them  excels,  they  had  so  many  and  such 
great  excellences. 

CongreTe  is  the  most  distinct  from  the  others,  and  the  most 
easily  defined,  both  from  what  he  possessed,  and  from  what  he 
wanted.  He  had  by  far  the  most  wit  and  elegance,  with  less 
of  other  things,  of  humour,  character,  incident,  &c  His  style 
is  inimitable,  nay  perfect  It  is  the  highest  model  of  comic  dia- 
logne.  Every  sentence  is  replete  with  sense  and  satire,  conveyed 
in  the  most  polished  and  pointed  terms.  Every  page  presents  a 
Slower  of  brilliant  conceits,  is  a  tissue  of  epigrams  in  prose,  is  a 
new  triumph  of  wit,  a  new  conquest  over  dulness.  The  fire  of 
artful  raillery  is  nowhere  else  so  well  kept  up.  This  style, 
which  he  was  almost  the  first  to  introduce,  and  which  he  carried 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  classical  refinement,  reminds  one  exactly 
of  Cdlins's  description  of  wit  as  opposed  to  humour, 

"  Whote  jewdi  in  his  crisped  hair 
Are  pUced  each  other'a  light  to  ahaie." 

Sheridan  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  him  in  the  regular 

antithetical  construction  of  his  sentences,  and  in  the  mechanical 

artifices  of  his  style,  though  so  much  later,  and  though  style  in 

general  has  been  so  much  studied,  and  in  the  mechanical  part 

•0  much  improved  since  then.     It  bears  every  mark  of  being 

what  he  himself  in  the  dedication  of  one  of  his  plays  tells  us  that 

k  was,  a  spirited  copy  taken  ofi*  and  carefully  revised  from  the 

select  society  of  his  time,  exhibiting  all  the  sprightliness, 

and  animation  of  familiar  conversation,  with  the  correct- 

and  delicacy  of  the  most  finished  composition.    Hia  NvoiAim 

are  a  aingiilar  treat  to  tbate  who  Jiave  cultivated  a  taitA  lot  ^^ 

Z 
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nicetiea  of  English  style:  there  is  a  peuuliai  flavotir  in  the  Tery 
words,  which  is  to  be  fotind  in  hardly  ony  other  writer.  To  the 
mere  reader  his  WTitings  would  be  an  irreparable  loss:  to  the 
stage  ibey  are  already  became  a  dead  letter,  with  the  exception 
of  one  of  them, '  Lore  for  Love.'  This  play  is  as  full  of  churac- 
ter,  incident,  and  stage-effect,  as  almost  any  of  those  of  bis  con- 
temporariea,  and  fuller  of  wit  than  any  of  bis  own,  except  perhaps 
the  '  Way  of  the  World.'  Il  still  acts,  and  is  still  acted  well. 
The  effect  of  it  is  prodigious  on  the  well-informed  spectator.  In 
particular,  Munden's  Foresight,  if  it  is  not  just  the  thing,  is  a 
wonderfully  rich  and  powerful  piece  of  comic  acting.  His  look 
is  planet-struck ;  his  dress  and  appearance  like  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac  taken  down.  Nothing  can  be  more  bewildered; 
and  it  only  wants  a  little  more  helplessness,  a  little  more  of  the 
doating,  querulous  garrulity  of  age,  to  be  all  that  one  conceives 
of  the  superannualed,  star-gazing  original.  The  gay,  uncon- 
cerned opinion  of  this  play,  and  the  romantic  generosity  of 
the  conclusion,  where  Valentine,  when  about  to  resign  his  mis- 
tress, dcclures — "  I  never  valued  fortune,  but  as  it  was  subser- 
Tient  to  my  pleasure ;  and  my  only  pleasure  was  to  please  this 
ladv," 
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ten  eTery  way ;"  and  the  bodkin  which  Mrs.  Foresight  brings 
as  a  proof  of  her  sister's  leyity  of  conduct,  and  which  is  so  con- 
Tincingly  turned  against  her  as  a  demonstration  of  her  own — 
"  Nay,  if  you  come  to  that,  where  did  you  find  that  bodkin  ?" — 
is  one  of  the  trophies  of  the  moral  justice  of  the  comic  drama. 
The  'Old  Bachelor'  and  < Double  Dealer'  are  inferior  to  ' Love 
far  Love,'  but  one  is  never  tired  of  reading  them.  The  fiiult  of 
the  last  is,  that  Lady  Touchwood  approaches,  in  the  turbulent 
impetuosity  of  her  character,  and  measured  tone  of  her  declama- 
tion, too  near  to  the  tragedy-queen ;  and  that  Maskwell's  plots 
puzzle  the  brain  by  their  intricacy,  as  they  stagger  our  belief  by 
their  gratuitous  villany.  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Pliant,  and  my  Lord 
and  Lady  Froth,  are  also  scarcely  credible  in  the  extravagant  in- 
sipidity and  romantic  vein  of  their  follies,  in  which  they  are  nota- 
bly seconded  by  the  lively  Mr.  Brisk  and  "dying  Ned  Careless.** 
The  '  Way  of  the  World'  was  the  author's  last  and  most  caie- 
fiiUy  finished  performance.  It  is  an  essence  almost  too  fine ; 
and  the  sense  of  pleasure  evaporates  in  an  aspiration  after  some- 
thing that  seems  too  exquisite  ever  to  have  been  realised.  After 
inhaling  the  spirit  of  Congreve's  wit,  and  tasting  "  love's  thrice 
reputed  nectar"  in  his  works,  the  head  .grows  giddy  in  turning 
from  the  highest  point  of  rapture  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life ; 
and  we  can  with  difficulty  recal  the  truant  Fancy  to  those  ob- 
jects which  we  are  fain  to  take  up  with  here,^  better^  for  worse. 
What  can  be  more  enchanting  than  Millamant  and  her  morning 
thoughts,  her  doux  sommeils  T  What  more  provoking  than  her  re- 
prottch  to  her  lover,  who  proposes  to  rise  early,  '^  Ah !  idle  crea- 
ture !"  The  meeting  of  these  two  lovers,  after  the  abrupt  dismissal 
of  Sir  Wilful,  is  the  height  of  careless  and  voluptuous  elegance, 
as  if  they  moved  in  air,  and  drank  a  finer  spirit  of  humanity. 

"  Mittamant.  Like  Phoeboi  fong  the  no  leai  amorouB  boy. 
MiraAett.    Like  Daphne  ■he,  as  loTely  and  as  ooj. 

Millamant  is  the  perfect  model  of  the  accomplished  fine  lady  : 

**  Come,  then,  the  coloara  and  the  ground  prepare, 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  her  off  in  air; 
Cbo^ae  a  Srm  cloud,  before  it  (aUa,  and  in  it 
Catch  era  ifa«  change,  the  Cynthia  of  a  Binute." 
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She  is  ihe  ideal  heroine  of  ihe  comedy  of  hig'h  life,  who  anives 
at  the  height  of  indifference  to  everyihiog  from  the  height  of 
satisliiction ;  to  whom  pleasure  is  as  familiar  aa  the  air  she 
draws;  elegance  worn  as  a  part  of  her  dress  ;  wit  the  habitual 
ianguag'e  which  slie  hears  and  speaks ;  love,  a  matter  of 
course  ;  and  who  haa  noihing  to  hope  or  to  fear,  her  own  ca- 
price being  the  only  law  lo  herself,  and  rule  to  those  about  her. 
Her  words  seem  composed  of  amorous  sighs — her  looka  aie 
glanced  at  prostrate  admirera  or  envious  rivals. 


She  refines  on  her  pleasures  to  satiety ;  _and  is  almost  slifie  J  in 
the  incense  that  is  offered  to  her  person,  her  wit,  her  beauty,  and 
her  fortune.  Secufe  of  triumph,  her  slaves  tremble  at  her 
frown ;  her  charms  are  so  irresisiible,  thnt  her  conquests  give 
her  neither  surprise  nor  concern,  "Beauty  the  lover's  gift?" 
ahe  exclaims,  in  an  answer  lo  Mirabcli — "  Dear  me,  what  is  a 
lover  ihal  it  can  give?  Why  one  makes  lovers  as  fast  as  one 
pleases,  and  they  live  as  long  as  one  pleases,  and  they  die  aa 
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ihe  18  eyery  thing,  and  without  which  she  would  be  nothing. 
The  mere  fine  lady  of  comedy,  compared  with  the  heroine  of 
romance  <x  poetry,  when  stripped  of  her  adventitious  ornaments 
and  advantages,  is  too  much  like  the  doll  stripped  of  its  finery. 
In  thinking  of  Millamant,  we  think  almost  as  much  of  her 
dress  as  of  her  person :  it  is  not  so  with  respect  to  Rosalind  or 
Perdita.  The  poet  has  painted  them  differently;  in  colouza 
which  ^  nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on,"  with 
health,  with  innocence,  with  gaiety, ''  wild  wit,  invention  ever 
new ;"  with  pure  red  and  white,  like  the  wilding's  blossoms ; 
with  warbled  wood-notes,  like  the  feathered  choir's ;  with  thoughts 
fluttering  on  the  vnngs  of  imagination,  and  hearts  panting  and 
breathless  with  eager  delight  The  interest  we  feel  is  in  them- 
selves ;  the  admiration  they  excite  is  for  themselves.  They  do 
not  depend  upon  the  drapery  of  circumstances.  It  is  nature 
that  ^  blazons  herself"  in  them.  Imogen  is  the  same  in  a  lone- 
ly cave  as  in  a  court ;  nay  more,  for  she  there  seems  something 
heavenly — a  spirit  or  a  vision ;  and,  as  it  were,  shames  her/ 
destiny,  brighter  tor  the  foil  of  circumstancea  Millamant  is 
nothing  but  a  fine  lady ;  and  all  her  airs  and  affectation  would 
be  blown  away  with  the  first  breath  of  misfortune.  Enviable 
in  drawing  rooms,  adorable  at  her  toilette,  fashion,  like  a  witch, 
has  thrown  its  spell  around  her ;  but  if  that  spell  were  broken, 
her  power  of  fascination  would  be  gone.  For  that  reason  I 
think  the  character  better  adapted  for  the  stage :  it  is  more 
artificial,  more  theatrical,  more  meretricious.  I  would  rather 
have  seen  Mrs.  Abington's  Millamant  than  any  Rosalind  that 
ever  appeared  on  the  stage.  Somehow,  this  sort  of  acquired 
elegance  is  more  a  thing  of  costume,  of  air  and  manner ;  and 
in  comedy,  or  on  the  comic  stage,  the  light  and  familiar,  the 
trifling,  superficial,  and  agreeable,  bears,  perhaps,  rightful  sway 
over  that  which  touches  the  affections,  or  exhausts  the  fancy. — 
There  is  a  callousness  in  the  worst  characters  in  the  '  Way  of 
the  World,'  in  Fainall,  and  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Marwood,  not 
very  pleasant ;  and  a  grossness  in  the  absurd  ones,  such  as  Lady 
Wishfort  and  Sir  Wilful,  which  is  not  a  little  amusing.  Wit- 
woud  wishes  to  ^schun,  as  far  aa  he  can,  his  ie\ation&licLV^  \o 
ihls  last  character,  and  aaya,  ^he'a  but  hia  half  biofdei  *}^  Xa 
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which  Mirabell  makes  answer — "  Then,  perhaps,  he's  but  half  a 
fool."  Peg  is  an  admirable  caric^iture  of  rustic  awkwardneas 
and  simplicity,  which  is  carried  to  excess  without  soy  ofience, 
from  a  sense  of  conirasC  to  the  rclinemeot  of  the  chief  characten 
in  the  play.  The  description  of  Lady  Wishfort's  fiice  is  a 
perfect  piece  of  painting.  The  force  of  style  in  this  author  at 
times  amounts  lo  poetry.  Wailwell,  who  personales  Sir  Row- 
land, and  Foible,  his  accomplice  in  the  matrimoniol  schema 
upon  her  mistress,  hang  as  a  dead  weight  upon  the  plot.  They 
are  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  Mirabell,  and  want  life  and  inter- 
est Congreve's  characters  can  all  of  them  speak  well,  they 
are  mere  machines  when  they  come  lo  act  Our  author's  supe- 
riority deserted  him  almost  entirely  with  his  wiL  His  serioiu 
and  tragic  poetry  b  frigid  and  jpjune  to  an  unaccoimtablo  do- 
gree.  His/or/«  was  the  description  of  actual  manners,  wheth- 
er elegant  or  absurd ;  and  when  he  could  not  deride  the  one  or 
embellish  the  other,  his  attempts  at  romantic  passion  or  imagi- 
nary enthusiasm  are  forced,  abortive,  and  ridiculous,  or  common- 
place. The  description  of  the  ruins  of  a  temple  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  '  Mourning  Bride,'  was  a  great  stretch  of  his  poetic 
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White  M  Che  fleecy  imin  on  Alpine  hiUf ; 

That  bound,  and  foam,  and  champ  the  golden  bit, 

As  they  diadain'd  the  victoiy  they  grace. 

PriflOBexB  of  war  in  shining  fetters  follow : 

And  captains  of  the  noblest  blood  of  Afric 

Sweat  by  his  chariot-wheels,  and  lick  and  grind, 

With  gnashing  teeth,  the  dust  his  triumphs  raise. 

The  swarming  populace  spread  every  wall, 

And  cling,  as  if  with  claws  they  did  en^arce 

Their  hold,  through  clifted  stones  stretching  and  staring 

As  If  they  were  all  eyes,  and  every  limb 

Would  feed  its  fiu^ty  of  admbation, 

While  you  alone  retire,  and  shun  this  sight; 

This  sight,  which  is  indeed  not  seen  (though  twice 

The  multitude  should  gaa^}  in  absence  of  your  eyes." 

This  passage  seems,  in  part,  an  imitation  of  Bolingbroke's  '  En- 
try into  London.'  The  style  is  as  different  from  Shakspeare  as 
it  is  from  that  of  Witwoud  and  Petulant  It  is  plain  that  the 
imagination  of  the  author  could  not  raise  itself  above  the  bur- 
lesque.  His  '  Mask  of  Semele,'  '  Judgment  of  Paris,'  and 
other  occasional  poems,  are  even  worse.  I  would  not  advise 
any  one  to  read  them,  or  if  I  did,  they  would  not 

Wycherley  was  before  Congreve ;  and  his  '  Country  Wife' 
will  last  longer  than  anything  of  Congreve's  as  a  popular  acting 
play.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  it  is  not  entirely  his  own ;  but  it  is 
enough  so  to  do  him  never-ceasing  honour,  for  the  best  things 
are  his  own.  His  humour  is,  in  general,  broader,  his  characters 
more  natural,  and  his  incidents  more  striking  than  Congreve's. 
It  may  be  said  of  Congreve,  that  the  workmanship  overlays 
the  materials :  in  Wycherley,  the  casting  of  the  parts  and  the 
(able  are  alone  sufficient  to  ensure  success.  We  forget  Con- 
greve's characters,  and  only  remember  what  they  say:  we 
remember  Wycherley's  characters,  and  the  incidents  they  meet 
with,  just  as  if  they  were  real,  and  forget  what  they  say,  com- 
paratively speaking.  Miss  Peggy  (or  Mra  Margery  Pinchwife) 
is  a  character  that  will  last  for  ever,  I  should  hope ;  and  even 
when  the  original  is  no  more,  if  that  should  ever  be,  while  self- 
will,  curiosity,  art,  and  ignorance  are  to  be  found  in  the  same 
peracm,  it  will  be  just  as  good  and  as  intelligible  as  ever  in  tha 
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descriplion,  because  it  is  built  on  first  principles,  and  brought  oat 
in  the  fullest  and  broadest  manner.  Ag'nes,  in  Moliere'a  play, 
has  a  great  deal  of  ihe  same  unconscious  impulse  and  heedlea 
vaivele,  but  hers  is  sentimentalised  and  varnished  over  (in  the 
French  fashion)  with  long-winded  apologies  and  cuialytical  dia- 
linctions.  It  w-nots  the  same  simple  force  and  home  truth.  It 
is  not  so  direct  and  downrighL  Miss  Peggy  is  not  eren  a 
novice  in  casuistry ;  she  blurts  out  her  meaning  before  she  knows 
what  she  is  saying,  and  she  speaks  her  mind  by  her  actions 
oflener  than  by  her  words.  The  outline  of  the  plot  is  the  same; 
but  the  point-blank  hits  and  master-strokes,  the  sudden  thoughts 
and  delightful  expedients,  such  as  her  changing  the  letters,  the 
meeting  her  husband  plump  in  the  park,  as  she  is  running  away 
from  him  as  fast  as  her  heels  can  carry  her,  her  being  turned  out 
of  doors  by  her  jealous  booby  of  a  husband,  and  sent  by  him  to 
her  lover  disguised  as  Alicia,  her  sister-in-law — occur  first  in  tfae 
modem  play.  There  are  scarcely  any  incidents  or  situations  on 
the  stage,  which  tell  like  these  for  pantomimic  effect,  which 
give  such  a  tingling  to  the  blood,  or  so  completely  take  aivay 
the  breatii  with  expectation  and  surprise.     Miss  Prue,  in  '  Love 
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tide  to  respect;"  and  we  regard  his  unwillingness  to  be  pudied 
oot  of  the  room,  and  coming  back  in  spite  of  their  teeth,  to  keep 
file  company  of  wits  and  railers,  as  a  favorable  omen.  But  he 
utterly  disgraces  his  pretensions  before  he  has  done.  With  all 
his  fiinl^  and  absurdities,  he  is,  however,  a  much  less  offensive 
character  than  Tattle.  Homer  is  a  stretch  of  probability  in  the 
first  concoction  of  that  ambiguous  character  (for  he  does  not  ap- 
pear at  present  on  the  stage  as  Wycherley  made  him;)  but  not-  - 
withstanding  the  indecency  and  indirectness  of  the  means  he 
employs  to  carry  his  plans  into  effect,  he  deserves  every  sort  of 
consideration  and  forgriveness  both  for  the  display  of  his  own 
ingenuity,  and  the  deep  insight  he  discovers  into  human  nature 
— such  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Wycherley.  The  author  has 
commented  on  this  character,  and  the  double  meaning  of  the 
name  in  his  '  Phiin  Dealer,'  borrowing  the  remarks,  and  almost 
the  very  words  of  Moliere,  who  has  brought  forward  and  defended 
his  own  work  against  the  objections  of  the  precise  part  of  his 
audience,  in  his  Critique  de  PEeole  des  Femmes.  There  is  no 
great  harm  in  these  occasional  plagiarisms,  except  that  they 
make  one  uncomfortable  at  other  times,  and  distrustful  of  the 
originality  of  the  whole.  The  *  Plain  Dealer*  is  Wycherley*s 
next  best  work,  and  is  a  most  severe  and  poignant  moral  satire. 
There  is  a  heaviness  about  it,  indeed,  an  extravagance,  an  over- 
doing both  in  the  style,  the  plot,  and  characters,  but  the  truth  of 
iSseling  and  the  force  of  interest  prevail  over  every  objection. 
The  character  of  Manly,  the  Plain  Dealer,  is  violent,  repulsive, 
and  uncouth,  which  is  a  fault,  though  one  that  seems  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  sake  of  contrast ;  for  the  portrait  of  con- 
summate, artful  h3rpocrisy  in  Olivia,  is,  perhaps,  rendered  more 
striking  by  it  The  indignation  excited  against  this  odious  and 
pernicious  quality  by  the  masterly  exposure  to  which  it  is  here 
subjected,  is  ^  a  discipline  of  humanity."  No  one  can  read  this 
play  attentively  without  being  the  better  for  it  as  long  as  he  lives. 
It  penetrates  to  the  core ;  it  shows  the  immorality  and  hatefol 
effects  of  duplicity,  by  showing  it  fixing  its  harpy  fangs  in  the 
heart  of  an  honest  and  worthy  man.  It  is  worth  ten  volumes 
of  sermons.  The  scenes  between  Manly  after  his  return,  Olivia, 
PhusiMe,  and  Novel,  are  instructive  examples  of  unblushing 
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impudence,  of  shallow  pretensions  to  principle,  and  of  ihe  most 
moniiying  reflections  on  his  own  situation,  and  bitter  sense  of 
female  injustice  and  ingratitude,  on  the  pan  of  Manly.  The 
devil  of  hypocrisy  and  hardened  assurance  seems  worked  up  to 
the  highest  pilch  of  conceirnble  effroolen-  in  OLvia,  when,  after 
confiding  to  her  cousin  the  story  of  her  infamy,  she,  in  a  m(nnent, 
turns  round  upon  her  for  some  sudden  purpose,  and  afTecting  not 
'  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  other's  allusions  to  what  she  hot 
jusi  told  her,  reproaches  her  with  forging  insinuations  to  ths 
prejudice  of  her  character,  and  io  violation  of  their  friendship. 
"  Go  I  you're  a  censorious  ill  woman."  This  is  more  trying  to 
the  patience  than  anything  in  the  '  Tartuffe.'  The  name  of  thii 
heroine,  and  her  overtures  lo  Fidelin  as  the  page,  seem  to  haw 
been  suggested  by  '  Twelfth  NighL'  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
the  same  subject  is  treated  by  two  such  different  authors  u 
Bhokspcare  and  Wycherley,  The  widow  Blackncrc  and  her 
son  are,  like  her  lawsuit—everlasling.  A  more  lively,  palpable, 
bustling,  ridiculous  picture  cannot  be  drawn.  Jerry  is  a  hopeful 
lad,  though  undutifu],  and  gets  out  of  bad  hands  into  worse 
Goldsmith  evidently  had  an  eye  to  these  two  precious  characters 
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\j  heart,  (me  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  treatment  he  received 
fiom  Pope  about  hia  Tersea  It  was  hardly  excusable  in  a  boy 
of  sixteen  to  an  old  man  of  seventy. 

Vanbrugh  comes  next,  and  holds  his  own  fully  with  the  best 
He  IS  no  writer  at  all,  as  to  mere  authorship ;  but  he  makes  up 
fcr  it  by  a  prodigious  fund  of  comic  invention  and  ludicrous  de- 
scription, bordering  somewhat  on  caricature.  Though  he  did 
not  b(»Tow  from  him,  he  was  much  more  like  Moliere  in  genius 
than  Wycherley  was,  who  professedly  imitated  him.  He  has 
none  of  Congreve's  graceful  refinement,  and  as  little  of  Wycher- 
ley's  serious  manner  and  studied  insight  into  the  springs  of 
character;  but  his  exhibition  of  it  in  dramatic  contrast  and 
nnlooked-for  situations,  where  the  different  parties  play  upon  one 
another's  failings,  and  into  one  another's  hands,  keeping  up  the 
jest  like  a  game  at  batdedore  and  shuttlecock,  and  urging  it  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  breathless  extravagance,  in  the  mere  eager- 
ness of  the  fray,  is  beyond  that  of  any  other  of  our  writers.  His 
&ble  is  not  so  profoundly  laid,  nor  his  characters  so  well  digested, 
as  Wycherley's  (who,  in  these  respects,  bore  some  resemblance 
to  Fielding.)  Vanbrugh  does  not  lay  the  same  deliberate  train 
from  the  outset  to  the  conclusion,  so  that  the  whole  may  hang 
together,  and  tend  inevitably  from  the  combination  of  different 
agents  and  circumstances  to  the  same  decisive  point ;  but  he 
works  out  scene  after  scene  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  from 
the  immediate  hold  they  take  of  his  imagination  at  the  moment, 
without  any  previous  bias  or  ultimate  purpose,  much  more  pow- 
erfully, with  more  verve,  and  in  a  richer  vein  of  original  inven- 
tion. His  fancy  warms  and  burnishes  out  as  if  he  were  engaged 
in  the  real  scene  of  action,  and  felt  all  his  faculties  suddenly  called 
forth  to  meet  the  emergency.  He  has  more  nature  than  art ; 
what  he  does  best,  he  does  because  he  cannot  help  it  He  has 
a  masterly  eye  to  the  advantages  which  certain  accidental  sit- 
uations of  character  present  to  him  on  the  spot,  and  executes  the 
most  difficult  and  rapid  theatrical  movements  at  a  moment's 
warning.  Of  this  kind  are  the  inimitable  scenes  in  the  '  Pro- 
voked Wife,'  between  Razor  and  Mademoiselle,  where  they 
repeat  and  act  over  again  the  rencontre  in  the  Mulberry  walk 
between  Ckmstant  and  his  mistress,  than  which  nothing  was  e(var 
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more  happily  conceived,  or  done  lo  more  absolute  perfer'ioQ ; 
diet  agnin  in  the  '  Relapse,'  where  Loveless  pushes  Berinthia 
into  the  closet ;  the  sudden  meeting,  in  the  '  Confederacy,'  be- 
tween Dick  and  Mrs.  Amlet ;  the  altercation  about  the  letter 
between  Flippania  and  Corinna,  in  the  same  play,  and  that 
a^n  where  Brass,  at  the  house  of  Gripe  the  money-scrlTener, 
threatens  to  discover  his  friend  and  occompiice,  and  by  talking 
louder  and  looder  to  him,  as  he  tries  to  evade  his  deinands,  ex- 
torts  a  grudging  submission  from  him.  This  last  scene  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Dick.  1  wish  my  old  hobbling  mother  hio't  bMn  hiabbing  something 
here  ihe  ihould  not  do. 

B'ats.  Fear  nothing,  all's  sgfo  on  that  tide  yrt.  But  how  sjKaka  jouog 
DiistrcH's  ppiillcl  sofl  and  tender] 

Dick.     Aa  pen  can  write. 

Brats.    So  you  Ihiiit  all  goea  wtU  there  7 

Did.     Ab  my  henrl  can  wish. 


Youai 


iMdr.     Sure  on't. 

Brais.    Why  then,  ceremony  asiJc — {puUing  en  k 
must  hare  a  tilllc  laitt,  Mi.  Amlcl. 

Dirt:.     All,  Brafs,  whni  an  Ihou  jjnini;  fo  do"" 
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DidL    Hark  tlkee,  Bimi,  if  I  do  not  mort  nobly  by  thee,  Vm  a  dog. 

Bms.    Andwheni 

Diet,    Am  mum  tm  ever  I  am  ouunied. 

Braa,    Ay,  the  plague  take  thee. 

MHck,    Then  yoamistniat met 

HtDsa.    I  do,  by  my  faith.    Look  yon,  Sb,  some  folka  we  mietnut,  b»- 
we  dont  know  them:  othen  we  mtstnist,  because  we  do  know 
,:  and  fat  one  of  these  reasons  I  desire  there  may  be  a  bargain  befofe- 
kand:  if  not  [raising  Jus  voice,]  look  ye,  Dick  Amlet— 

Diet.  Soft,  my  dear  friend  and  companion.  The  dog  will  min  me 
[Aiuir.]    Say,  what  isH  will  content  thee  1 

Braa.    O  ho  I 

Diet.    Bnt  how  canst  thoa  be  such  a  barbarian  1 

Brass,    1  learnt  it  at  Algiers. 

Diet,    Come,  make  thy  Turkish  demand  then. 

Brass.  You  know  you  gave  me  a  bank-bill  this  morning  to  receiTe  finr 
yoo. 

Diet.  I  did  so,  of  fifty  pounds;  *tb  thine.  So  now  thou  art  satisfied ;  all 
is  fixed. 

^ass.    It  is  not,  indeed.    Theie's  a  diamond  necklace  yon  lobVd  your 
of  e'en  now. 
Ah,  you  Jew  I 

Brass.    No  words. 

Diet.    My  dear  Brass. 

Brass.    I  insist 

Diet.    My  old  friend! 

Brass.    Dick  Amlet  [raising  kis  voice,]  I  insist 

Diet,  Ah,  the  cormorant  [Aside.]  Well,  'tis  thine;  though  nerar 
dkrive  withit 

Brass.  When  I  find  it  begins  to  do  me  mischief.  111  give  it  you  back 
i^gam.    But  I  must  haTe  a  wedding  suit 

Diet.    WeU. 

Brass.    A  stock  of  linen. 

Iket.    Enough. 

Brass.    Not  yet a  silver-hilted  sword. 

Diet.    WeU,  thou  shalt  have  that  too.    Now  thou  hast  everything. 

Brass.  Heav'n  forgive  me,  I  forgot  a  ring  of  remembrance.  I  would 
■at  fiitget  an  these  flavours  for  the  world ;  a  sparkling  diamond  vrill  be  al- 
waj*  playing  in  my  eye,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  them. 

Diet.   This  unconscionable  rogue  [Aside.]  Well,  111  bespeak  one  fiir  thee. 
Brilliant 
Itshall.    But  if  the  thing  don't  succeed  after  aD— 

BrasL  I  am  a  man  of  honour  and  restore ;  and  so,  the  treaty  being  fin- 
UMd,  I  ftiike  niy  flag  of  defiance,  and  frdl  into  my  respeeu  again.'' 

['Dtketiifkisktk 
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The  '  Confederacy"  is  a  amiedy  of  inlinije  contrivance  Bad  in- 
trigue, with  a  matchless  spirit  of  impudence.  It  is  a  fine  caielen 
expose  of  heartless  want  of  principle ;  for  ihere  b  no  anger  a 
sererity  againsl  rice  expressed  in  it,  as  in  Wycherley.  Ths 
aathor's  morality  in  all  cases  except  his  '  ProToked  Wife'  (which 
was  undertaken  as  a  penance  for  past  peccadillos,)  siia  veiy  loon 
upon  him.  It  is  a  little  npon  the  turn;  "it  does  somewhat 
sraaclc."  Old  Palmer,  as  Dickj  Amlet,  asking  his  mother's 
bleesiDg  on  his  knee,  was  the  very  idea  of  a  giaceles  son.  Hia 
sweetheart  Corinna  is  a  Misa  Pnie,  but  nature  works  in  her 
more  powerfully.  Lord  Foppington,  in  '  The  Relapse,'  is  a 
most  splendid  caricature:  he  is  a  personification  of  the  foppery 
and  folly  of  dress  and  external  appearance  in  full  feather.  He 
blazes  out  and  dazzles  sober  reason  with  ridiculous  ostentatioo. 
8til]  1  think  this  character  is  a  copy  from  Etherege's  Sir  Fop- 
ling  nmier,  and  upon  ihe  whole,  perhaps,  Sir  Fopling  is  ibe 
more  natural  grot^ue  of  the  two.  His  soul  is 'more  in  hii 
dress;  be  is  a  more  disinterested  coxcomb.  The  lord  is  an 
ostentatious,  strutting.  Tain-glorious  blockhead  ;  the  knight  is  an 
nnaflected,  self-complacent,  serious  admirer  of  his  equipage  and 
person.      For  instance,  what   th^v   ppvernlly  say  on  ihe  siibjcct 
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ciqtuJikj :  I  win  therefore  heu  mj  disgrace  like  a  great  man,  and  let  the 
people  aee  I  ain  above  an  affront  [Then  turning  to  his  brother,]  Dear 
Tarn,  ance  things  are  thus  fallen  out,  pr'ythee  give  me  leave  to  with  thee 
joj ;  I  do  it  ^  bon  caiwr^  strike  me  dumb :  you  have  married  a  woman  beau- 
tifU  in  her  person,  charming  in  her  airs,  prudent  in  her  conduct,  constant 
JD  her  inclinations,  and  of  a  nice  morality — stap  my  vitals ! 

Poor  Hoyden  fiures  ill  in  his  lordship's  description  of  her, 
though  she  could  expect  no  better  at  his  hands  for  her  desertion 
of  him.  She  wants  sentinlent,  to  be  sure,  but  she  has  other  qual- 
ifications— she  is  a  fine  bouncing  piece  of  flesh  and  blood.  Her 
first  announcement  is  decisive — '^  Let  loose  the  greyhound,  and 
lock  up  Hoyden."  Her  declaration,  "  It*s  well  they've  got  me 
m  husband,  or,  ecod,  I'd  marry  the  baker,"  comes  from  her  mouth 
like  a  shot  from  a  culverin,  and  leaves  no  doubt,  by  its  efiect 
upon  the  ear,  that  she  would  have  made  it  good  in  the  sequel, 
if  she  had  not  been  provided  for.  Her  indifference  to  th^  man 
ihe  is  to  marry,  and  her  attachment  to  the  finery  and  the  title, 
are  justified  by  an  attentive  observation  of  nature  in  its  simplest 
guise.  There  is,  however,  no  harm  in  Hoyden ;  she  merely 
wishes  to  consult  her  own  inclination :  she  is  by  no  means  like 
CJorinna  in  '  The  Confederacy,'  <'  a  devilish  girl  at  the  bottom," 
nor  18  it  her  great  delight  to  plague  other  people. — Sir  Tunbelly 
Clumsy  is  the  right  worshipful  and  worthy  father  of  so  delicate 
an  ofilspring.  He  is  a  coarse,  substantial  contrast  to  the  flippant 
and  flimsy  Lord  Foppington.  If  the  one  is  not  without  reason 
^  proud  to  be  at  the  head  of  so  prevailing  a  party  "  as  that  of  cox- 
combs, the  other  may  look  big  and  console  himself  (under  some 
afllfonts)  with  being  a  very  competent  representative  of  the  once 
formidable,  though  now  obsolete  class  of  country  squires,  who 
had  no  idea  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own  estates,  or  the 
drcumference  of  their  own  persons.  His  unwieldy  dulness 
gives^  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  a  lively  sense  of  lightness  and 
grace :  his  stupidity  answers  all  the  purposes  of  wit  His  portly 
paunch  repels  a  jest  like  a  woolsack :  a  sarcasm  rebounds  firom 
him  like  a  ball  His  presence  is  a  cure  for  gravity ;  and  he  is  a 
standing  satire  upon  himself  and  the  class  in  natural  history  to 
which  he  belonged.— Sir  John  Brute,  in  « The  Provoked  Wife,' 
ii  an  animal  of  the  same  English  growth,  but  of  a  cross^giained 
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breed.  He  has  a  ipice  of  the  demon  mixed  up  with  the  brme,* 
is  mischierous  as  well  as  stapid  ;  has  improved  his  Datnral  {MR3 
by  a  town  education  and  exajnple  ;  opposes  the  fine-lady  ain 
and  graces  of  his  wife  by  brawUng  oaths,  impeoetrable  surlineai^ 
and  pot-bouse  valour;  oveipoHers any  leadency  she  might  have 
to  Tapours  or  hysterica  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  strong  beer ; 
and  thinks  to  be  master  in  his  own  house  by  roaring  in  taverns, 
reeling  home  drunk  every  night,  breaking  lamps,  and  beating 
the  watch.  He  does  not,  howevei,'  find  thi«  lordly  method 
answer.  He  turns  out  to  be  a  coward  as  well  as  a  bully,  and 
dares  not  resent  the  injuries  he  has  provoked  by  his  unmanly 
behaviour.  This  was  Garrick's  favourite  part;  and  I  hara 
heard  that  his  acting  in  the  drunken  scene,  in  which  he  was  dis- 
guised not  as  a  clergyman,  but  as  a  woman  of  the  town,  wbicii 
was  an  alterarion  of  his  own  to  suit  the  delicacy  of  the  limea, 
was  iftesistible.  The  ironical  conversations  in  this  play  between 
Belinda  and  Lady  Brute,  as  well  as  those  in  '  The  Relapse '  be- 
1  Berinthia,  will  do  to  compare 
I'll  and  studied  raillery,  but  they 
Araminta  and  Clarissa  keep  up 
e  spirit,  for  their  conversation  is 


tween  Amanda  and  her  c 
with  Congreve  in  the  way  of  v 
will  not  stand  the  comparison, 
the  ball  between  them  with  n 
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them  out  of  them  by  its  alacrity.  Several  of  his  favourite  char- 
aders  arj  knavish,  adroit  adventurers,  who  have  all  the  gipsy 
jargon,  the  canning  impudence,  cool  presence  of  mind,  selfish- 
nev,  and  indefatigable  industry  ;  all  the  excuses,  lying,  dexterity, 
the  intellectual  juggling  and  legerdemain  tricks,  necessary  to  fit 
them  fin*  this  sort  of  predatory  warfare  on  the  simplicity,  follies, 
or  vices  of  mankind.  He  discovers  the  utmost  dramatic  general- 
ship in  bringing  off  his  characters  at  a  pinch,  and  by  an  instan- 
taneout  ruse  de  guerre,  when  the  case  seems  hopeless  in  any 
other  hands.  The  train  of  his  associations,  to  express  the  same 
thing  in  metaphysical  language,  lies  in  following  the  suggres- 
tionsof  his&ncy  into  every  possible  connexion  of  cause  and 
effect,  rather  than  into  every  possible  combination  of  likeness  or 
difference.  His  ablest  characters  show  that  they  are  so  by  dis- 
playing their  ingenuity,  address,  and  presence  of  mind  in  cijtical 
junctures,  and  in  their  own  affairs,  rather  than  their  wisdom  or 
^eir  wit  ^  in  intellectual  gladiatorship,"  or  in  speculating  on  the 
affairs  and  characters  of  other  people. 

Farquhar's  chief  characters  are  also  adventurers ;  but  they  are 
adventurers  of  a  romantic,  not  a  knavish  stamp,  and  succeed  no 
less  by  their  honesty  than  their  boldness.  They  conquer  their 
dificulties,  and  effect  their  ''  hair-breadth  'scapes "  by  the  im- 
pulse of  natural  enthusiasm  and  the  confidence  of  high  princi- 
ples of  gallantry  and  honour,  as  much  as  by  their  dexterity  and 
readiness  at  expedients.  They  are  real  gentlemen,  and  only 
pfefended  impostors.  Vanbrugh's  upstart  heroes  are  without 
"  any  relish'  of  salvation,"  without  generosity,  virtue,  or  any  pre- 
tensions to  it  We  have  little  sympathy  for  them,  and  no  respect 
at  alL  But  we  have  every  sort  of  good-i;vill  towards  Farquhar's 
heroes^  who  have  as  many  peccadillos  to  answer  for,  and  play 
as  many  n^e's  tricks,  but  are  honest  fellows  at  bottom.  I  know 
little  other  difierence  between  these  two  capital  writers  and 
copyists  of  nature,  than  that  Farquhar's  nature  is  the  better  na- 
ture of  the  two.  We  seem  to  like  both  the  author  and  his  fii- 
Tourites.  He  has  humour,  character,  and  invention,  in  common 
with  the  other,  w^h  a  more  unaffected  gaiety  and  spirit  of  enjoy- 
ment, which  overflows  and  sparkles  in  all  he  does.  He  makes 
us  hngh  from  pleasure  oftener  than  from  malice.    He  somo- 
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where  priJes  himseli'  in  having  iotroiiuced  oo  ibe  sage  the  das 
of  comic  heroes  here  epoitea  at,  which  bos  since  becomj  a  stand- 
ard character,  anil  nlkicfa  represents  the  tnum-lMtBned,  rsttle- 
brained,  ihou^hlles,  bigh-spiriled  yonng^  feUotr,  who  floaU  oa 
the  ba:ck  of  bis  mififortunes  without  repining,  who  fijrfeits  ap- 
pearances, but  savins  his  honour— and  be  gires  as  to  undersLand 
that  it  was  bis  own.  He  did  not  need  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  In- 
deed there  ie  internal  evidence  ttiat  this  sort  of  character  ia  hia 
own,  for  it  pervades  his  worli!  generally,  and  >s  the  moving 
spirit  that  infornu  them.  His  comedies  have  on  this  account 
probably  a  greater  appearance  of  Irutb  and  nature  than  almost 
uny  others.  His  incidenU  sUM^ed  one  another  with  rapidity, 
but  wilhom  premeditation ;  his  wit  is  easy  and  spontaneous ; 
his  style  animated,  unembarrassed,  and  flowing  ;  his  characters 
full  of  life  and  spirit,  and  never  overstrained  so  as  to  "  o'eratep 
the  modesiy  of  nnture,"  though  lh«y  sometimes,  from  haste  and 
carelessiiEits,  scimii  Jefl  in  a  crude,  unfinished  state.  There  is  a 
constant  ebullilian  of  gay,  kughing  invention,  cordial  good  hu- 
mour, unil  Una  unimal  spirits,  in  his  wriiings. 

Of  tin:  four  writers  hr.Te  classed   together,  we  should  perhnps 
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ftiee  maxims  of  morality,  and  settle  accounts  fairly  and  satisfiic- 
torily  between  theory  and  practice.  Her  lover,  Colonel  Stand- 
ard, is  indeed  an  awkward  incumbrance  upon  so  fine  a  lady ;  it 
was  a  character  that  the  poet  did  not  like ;  and  he  has  merely 
sketched  him  in,  leaving  him  to  answer  for  himself  as  well  as  he 
could,  which  is  but  badly.  We  have  no  suspicion,  either  from 
his  conduct,  or  from  any  hint  dropped  by  accident,  that  he  is  the 
first  seducer  and  the  possessor  of  the  virgin  affections  of  Lady 
Lureweli  The  double  transformation  of  his  virago  from  vice 
to  virtue,  and  from  virtue  to  vice  again,  her  plausible  pretensions 
and  artful  wiles,  her  violent  temper  and  dissolute  passions,  show 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  efiects  both  of  nature  and  habit  in 
making  up  human  character.  Farquhar's  own  heedless  turn 
fer  gallantry  would  be  likely  to  throw  him  upon  such  a  charac- 
ter ;  and  his  goodness  of  heart  and  sincerity  of  disposition  would 
teach  him  to  expose  its  wanton  duplicity  and  gilded  rottenness. 
Lureweli  is  almost  as  abandoned  a  character  as  Olivia,  in  '  The 
Plain  Dealer ;'  but  the  indignation  excited  against  her  is  of  a 
less  serious  and  tragic  cast  Her  peevish  disgust  and  affected 
horror  at  everything  that  comes  near  her,  form  a  very  edifying 
picture.  Her  dissatisfaction  and  ennui  are  not  mere  airs  and 
graces  worn  for  fashion's  sake,  but  are  real  and  tormenting  in- 
mates of  her  breast,  arising  from  a  surfeit  of  pleasure  and  the 
eonsciousness  of  guilt  All  that  is  hateful  in  the  caprice,  ill 
humour,  spite,  hatUeur,  folly,  impudence,  and  affectation  of  the 
complete  woman  of  quality,  is  contained  in  the  scene  between 
her  and  her  servants  in  the  first  act  The  depravity  would  be 
intoleiable,  even  in  imagination,  if  the  weakness  were  not  ludi- 
crous in  the  extreme.  It  sbows,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
pofwer  of  circumstances  and  example  to  pervert  the  understand- 
ing, the  imagination,  and  even  the  senses.  The  manner  in 
which  the  character  of  the  gay,  wild,  free-hearted,  but  not  alto- 
gether profligate  or  unfeeling  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  is  played  off 
against  the  designing,  vindictive,  imperious,  uncontrollable,  and 
unreasonable  humours  of  Lureweli,  in  the  scene  where  she  tries 
to  convince  him  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  while  he  stops  his  ears 
to  her  pretended  proofis,  is  not  surpassed  in  modem  comedy.  I 
diall  give  it  here : —  » 
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midair.     Now,  deal  Mndaiu,  I  have  bc 
posed  of  [be  Colonel,  BCid  we'll  rul  at  Idyi 

Larca-cll.  Ay,  Sir  Hsny.  Pleuc  to  sit  ft  litUp,  Kr.  You  muat  know 
Fm  in  a  Btrnngc  humoui  of  uking  you  KiniD  qanlioiu.  How  ilid  jon  Uka 
jfour  Lady,  pray,  Siil 

mid.  Like  hert  Ha,  ha,  hat  So  tctj  nell,  bitb,  thai  tor  her  tot 
aake  I'm  in  love  witli  ever;  woman  I  meet. 

Laitc,    And  did  matrimany  please  you  citriimeEy  1 

Wild.    So  very  much,  that  if  polygamy  were  allowod  I  would  have  aocw 

Lvt.  Oh,  Sir  Harry!  this  i«  raillery.  But  your  serious  (hooghta  upon 
the  mitlcr,  pray. 

iVUd.  Why  then,  Madam,  to  give  you  my  true  Motimcnla  of  wedlock : 
I  had  a  bdy  tlinl  1  married  by  chance — she  waa  virtuous  by  chance — 
and  I  loved  her  by  great  chance.  Nature  gave  her  beauty,  eJucalion  an 
air;  and  fortune  threw  a  young  fillow,  li*e-and-twcnty,  in  her  lap.  I  court- 
ed her  all  day,  loved  her  ail  night ;  she  was  my  mixtresa  onr  day  and  my 
wife  another ;  1  found  in  one  the  variety  of  a  thuunand,  and  the  very  con- 
finement of  marriage  gave  mo  the  pleasure  of  change. 

lAirr,     And  she  was  very  virtuous. 

M'M.  Look  ye,  Madnm,  you  know  she  was  beautiful.  She  hai!  good 
nature  about  her  muulh,  the  amile  of  beauty  iu  her  checks,  sparkling  wit  in 
ber  forehead,  and  sprightly  love  in  her  eyca. 
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wiecUock.  The  mamage  torch  had  lost  its  weaker  light  in  the  hright  ibme 
of  motaal  lore  that  joined  our  hearts  before ;  then — 

Dure,    Hold,  hold,  Sir;  I  cannot  bear  it,  Sir  Harry,  Tm  affronted. 

Wild.    Ha,  ha,  ha  (    Affronted ! 

iMft.  Yes,  Sir ;  *tis  an  affront  to  any  woman  to  hear  another  commend* 
ed,  and  I  will  resent  it.    In  short,  Sir  Harry,  your  wife  was  a — 

Wild.  Baz,  Madam — no  detraction.  Fll  tell  you  what  she  was.  So 
much  an  angel  in  her  conduct,  that  though  I  saw  another  in  her  arms,  I 
■bould  have  thought  the  devil  had  raised  the  phantom,  and  my  more 
eooscious  reason  had  given  my  eyes  the  lie. 

lALte,  Very  well !  then  I  a'n't  to  be  believed,  it  seems.  But,  d'ye  hear, 
Sr! 

Wild.  Nay,  Madam,  do  you  hear !  I  tell  you  'tis  not  in  the  power  of 
malice  to  cast  a  blot  upon  her  fame ;  and  though  the  vanity  of  our  sex,  and 
the  envy  of  yours,  conspired  both  against  her  honour,  I  would  not  hear  a 
•jllable.    [Stopping  his  ears.\ 

Lure.  Why  then,  as  I  hope  to  breathe,  you  shall  hear  iL  The  pio- 
Cme !  the  picture !  the  picture !    [Bawling  aloud.] 

Wild.    Ran,  tan,  tan.    A  pistol-bullet  from  ear  to  ear. 

iMre.  That  pcture  which  you  had  just  now  from  the  French  Marquis 
Ibr  a  thousand  pounds ;  that  very  picture  did  your  very  virtuous  wife  send 
Id  the  Marquis  as  a  pledge  of  her  very  virtuous  and  dying  afi*ection.  So 
thai  you  axe  both  robbed  of  your  honour  and  cheated  of  your  money. 

Wild.    Louder,  louder.  Madam. 

Ijure.  I  tell  you,  Sir,  your  wife  was  a  jilt ;  I  know  it,  Fll  swear  it 
flhe  virtuous !  she  was  a  devil ! 

Wdd.    [Singz.]    Tal,  al,  deral. 

Lmre.  Was  ever  the  like  seen  !  He  won't  hear  me.  I  burst  with 
malice,  and  now  be  won't  mind  me !    Won't  you  hear  me  yet  1 

Wild.    No,  no.  Madam ! 

tmre.  Nay,  then  I  canH  bear  it.  [BuriU  out  a  cnfing!]  Sir,  I  must  say 
that  you*re  an  unworthy  person,  to  use  a  woman  of  quafity  at  this  rate, 
wbien  she  has  her  heart  full  of  malice ;  I  don*t  know  but  it  may  make  mt 
miKarry.  Sir,  I  say  again  and  again,  that  she  was  no  better  than  one  of 
Oil  and  I  know  it;  I  have  seen  it  with  my  eyes,  so  I  have. 

Wdi.    Good  heav'ns  deliver  me,  I  beseech  thee !    How  shall  I  'scape  1 

Lur^,.  Will  you  hear  mo  yet  1  Dear  Sir  Harry,  do  but  hear  me ;  Fm 
longing  to  speak. 

Wtld.    Oh  !  I  have  it.— Hush,  hush,  hush. 

LMrt.    Ehi  what's  the  matter  1 

WUd.    A  mouse !  a  mouse  >  a  mouse ! 

Imt'!.    Where  1  wherol  wherol 

Wili,  Your  petticoats,  your  petticoats,  Madam.  [LatreveU  shrieks  and 
r.]    O  iny  headi  I  was  never  worsted  by  a  woman  before.    B^l^di?*^ 
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heard  hi  much  lo  know  Ihc  MsTquU  lo  bi-  ■  vi[]un.  [KiiacHitg.]  Nay, 
then.  I  miul  nin  fort.  [Rfni  md  ami  ncfurTu]  The  eolry  m  (topped  ^ 
B  chair  conuDg  in;  iukI  KuneUiing  there  U  in  that  chair  that  I  will  dueorcr, 
if  I  can  End  i  place  lo  hide  m  jielf.  (  "«"  <«  t^  i^Birf  dorr.]  Ftat  <  I  hiit 
kcjB  about  me  Tor  moat  locks  aboiil  Si.  Juna'i.  Let  nw  ■«.  [  TVui  ni( 
jt^.]  No,  no;  this  openi  my  Ladj  Pluithom's  back-iloor.  [TVu-j  anoU- 
(T.]  Nor  thii;  thia  ii  the  kFy  to  my  Lwly  Stakcall's  gkrdea.  (TVina 
1^^]    Ay,  ly,  thia  don  it,  faidi.    [Oott  inU  Oe  citoel.] 

The  dialogue  between  Cheny  and  Archer,  in  '  The  Beaux' 
Slratag^in,'  in  which  she  repeats  her  well-conned  love  caiechism, 
is  aa  good  as  this,  but  not  so  fit  to  be  repealed  anywhere  but  on 
the  stage.  '  The  Beaux'  Stratagem'  is  the  best  of  his  plays  as  a 
whole;  infinilely  liTcly,  bustling,  and  full  of  point  and  iniereaL 

The  assumed  disguise  of  the  two  principal  characters,  Archer 
and  Aimwell,  is  a  perpetual  amusemeot  lo  the  mind.  Scrub  ia 
an  indispensable  appendage  to  a  rountry  gentleman's  kitchen, 
and  an  exquisite  confidant  for  the  secrets  of  young  ladies.  '  The 
Kocruiling  OiEcer'  is  not  one  of  Fnrqubar's  best  comedies, 
though  it  is  light  and  entertairjing.  It  contains  chiefly  sketches 
and  hints  of  characters,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  plot  is  rather 
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his  strictures  on  Mr.  Addison's  '  Cato/  and  completely  anticipates 
all  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  urged  so  unanswerably  on  the  subject 
in  his  preface  to  Shakspeare. 

We  may  date  the  decline  of  English  comedy  from  the  time 
of  Farquhar. 

For  this  several  causes  might  be  assigned  in  the  political  and 
moral  changes  of  the  times ;  but,  among  other  minor  ones,  Jere- 
my Collier,  in  his  '  View  of  the  English  Stage,'  frightened  the 
poets,  and  did  all  he  could  to  spoil  the  stage  by  pretending  to 
reform  it ;  that  is,  by  making  it  an  echo  of  the  pulpit,  instead 
of  a  reflection  of  the  manners  of  the  world.  He  complains  bit- 
terly of  the  profaneness  of  the  stage  ;  and  is  for  fining  the  actors 
for  every  oath  they  utter,  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice ;  as  if 
common  swearing  had  been  an  invention  of  the  poets  and  stage- 
players.  He  cannot  endure  that  the  fine  gentlemen  drink,  and 
the  fine  ladies  intrigue,  in  the  scenes  of  Congreve  and  Wycher- 
ley,  when  things  so  contrary  to  law  and  gospel  happened  no- 
where else.  He  is  vehement  against  duelling,  as  a  barbarous 
custom,  of  which  the  example  is  suffered  with  impunity  no- 
where but  on  the  stage.  He  is  shocked  at  the  number  of  for- 
tunes that  are  irreparably  ruined  by  the  vice  of  gaming  on  the 
boards  of  the  theatres.  He  seems  to  think  that  every  breach  of 
the  ten  commandments  begins  and  ends  there.  He  complains 
that  the  tame  husbands  of  his  time  are  laughed  at  on  the  stage, 
and  that  the  successful  gallants  triumph,  which  was  without 
precedent  either  in  the  city  or  the  court.  He  does  not  think  it 
enough  that  the  stage  ^  shows  vice  its  own  image,  scorn  its  own 
feature,"  unless  they  are  damned  at  the  same  instant,  and  car- 
ried off  (like  Don  Juan)  by  real  devils  to  the  infernal  regions, 
before  the  (aces  of  the  spectators.  It  seems  that  the  author  would 
have  been  contented  to  be  present  at  a  comedy  or  a  farce,  like  a 
Father  Inquisitor,  if  there  was  to  be  an  auto  dafSsiiihe  end,  to 
born  both  the  actors  and  the  poet  This  sour,  nonjuring  critic  has 
a  great  horror  and  repugnance  at  poor  human  nature  in  nearly 
all  its  shapes,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  appears  only  to  be 
aware  through  the  stage :  and  this  he  considers  as  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  practice  of  piety,  and  the  performance  of  the  whole 
dnty  of  man;  and  seems  fully  convinced,  that  if  this  nuisance 
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were  abated,  the  whole  world  would  he  regulated  according  lo 
the  creed  and  the  catechism, — This  13  a  strange  blindness  and 
infatuation!  He  forgets,  in  his  over-heated  zeal,  two  things: 
First,  that  the  stage  must  be  copied  from  real  life,  that  the  man- 
ners represented  there  must  exist  elsewhere,  and  ''denote  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,"  10  satisfy  common  sense. — Secondly,  that  the 
etage  cannot  shock  common  decency,  according  to  the  nolioni 
thot  prevail  of  it  in  any  age  or  country,  because  ihe  exhibition  is 
pubhc.  If  the  pulpit,  for  instance,  had  banished  all  vice  and 
imperfection  from  the  world,  as  our  critic  wpuld  suppose,  we 
should  not  have  seen  the  ofTensive  reflection  of  ihem  on  the 
stage,  which  he  resents  as  an  affront  lo  the  cloth,  and  an  outrage 
on  religion.  On  the  contrary,  with  such  a  sweeping  refonna- 
tion  ns  this  theory  implies,  the  office  of  the  preacher,  as  well  os 
of  the  player,  would  be  gone  ;  and  if  the  common  peccadillos  of 
lying,  swearing,  intriguing,  fighting,  drinking,  gaming,  aod 
otlicr  such  obnoxious  dramatic  common-places,  were  once  fairly 
got  rid  of  in  reality,  neither  the  comic  poet  would  b^  able  to 
laugli  at  them  on  the  stage,  nor  our  good-noiured  author  to  con- 
sign them  over  to  damnation  elsewhere.  Tbe  work  is,  however, 
viihiil.iliiv.  una  did  much  mischief:  it  nroduced  thus 
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Authors  after  their  deaths  live  in  their  works :  players  only  in 
their  epitaphs  and  the  breath  of  common  tradition.  They  '^  die 
and  leave  the  world  no  copy."  Their  uncertain  popularity  is 
as  short-lived  as  it  is  dazzling,  and  in  a  few  years  nothing  is 
known  of  them  but  that  they  were. 


ON  THE  pSRIODK&L  SS8AYI8TB.       [lrotuu  > 


LECTURE  V  J 

On  the  Periodical  Ensajists, 
"  TU  pnftt  ilw^  qf  mmkitd  it  num." 

I  Kow  conic  to  speak  of  that  sorl  of  writing  which  has  been  so 
successfully  cultivated  id  this  country  by  our  periodical  Essay- 
ists, and  which  consists  in  applying  the  talents  and  resources  of 
the  mind  to  all  that  mined  mass  of  human  affairs,  which,  though 
not  included  under  the  head  of  any  regular  art,  science,  or  pro- 
fession, fulls  under  the  cognizance  of  the  writer,  and  "  comes 
home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men."  Quic^jiid  agwit 
homines  nosiri  farrago  Hbe.lli,  is  the  general  motto  of  this  depart- 
ment of  literature.  It  does  not  treat  of  minerals  or  fossils,  of  the 
virtues  of  plants,  or  the  influence  of  planets ;  it  does  not  meddle 
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amstmcdoDs.  It  makes  up  its  general  accounts  from  details,  its 
few  theories  from  many  facts.  It  does  not  try  to  prore  all  black 
or  all  white  as  it  wishes,  but  lays  on  the  intermediate  colours 
(and  most  of  them  not  unpleasing  ones,)  as  it  finds  them  blended 
with  **  the  web  of  our  life,  which  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  good  and 
ill  together."  It  inquires  what  human  life  is  and  has  been,  to 
show  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  follows  it  into  courts  and  camps, 
into  town  and  country,  into  rustic  sports  or  learned  disputations, 
into  the  Tarious  shades  of  prejudice  or  ignorance,  of  refinement 
or  barbariam,  into  its  private  haunts  or  public  pageants,  into  its 
weaknesses  and  httlenesses,  its  professions  and  its  practices — ^be- 
fore it  pretends  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  or  one  thing 
from  another.    How,  indeed,  should  it  do  so  otherwise  ? 

"  Qnid  at  palchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 
PleniuB  et  melius  Chiysippo  et  Crantore  dicit." 

The  writers  I  speak  of  are,  if  not  moral  philosophers,  moral  his- 
torians, and  that's  better ;  or  if  they  are  both,  they  found  the  one 
character  upon  the  other ;  their  premises  precede  their  conclu- 
sions ;  and  we  put  faith  in  their  testimony,  for  we  know  that  it 
is  true. 

Montaigne  was  the  first  person  who  in  his  Essays  led  the  way 
to  this  kind  of  writing  among  the  moderna  The  great  merit 
of  Montaigne  then  was,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  ndio  had  the  courage  to  say  as  an  author  what  he  felt  as  a 
man.  And  as  courage  is  generally  the  efiect  of  conscious 
strength,  he  was  probably  led  to  do  so  by  the  richness,  truth, 
and  force  of  his  own  observations  on  books  and  men.  He  was, 
in  the  truest  sense,  a  man  of  original  mind,  that  is,  be  had  the 
power  of  looking  at  things  for  himself,  or  as  they  really  were, 
instead  of  blindly  trusting  to,  and  fondly  repeating  what  others 
told  him  that  they  were.  He  got  rid  of  the  go-cart  of  prejudice 
and  afiectation,  with  the  learned  lumber  that  follows  at  their 
heels,  because  he  could  do  without  them.  In  taking  up  his  pen 
he  did  not  set  up  for  a  philosopher,  wit,  orator,  or  moralist,  but 
he  became  all  these  by  merely  daring  to  tell  us  whatever  passed 
throiigh  his  mind,  in  its  naked  simplicity  and  force,  that  he 
ihoaght  anyways  worth  communicating.     He  did  not,  in  the 
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1  author,  undertake  to  say  all  that  could 
his  capacity  as  an  mqnirer 


abstract  character  of  a 
be  said  upon  a  subject, 

after  truth  he  happened  to  know  about  it  He  was  neiiier  a 
pedant  nor  a  bigot.  He  neither  supposed  thai  he  was  bound  to 
know  alJ  things,  not  thai  all  things  were  bound  to  confoim  to 
what  hi!  had  fancied  or  would  hare  them  to  be.  In  treating  of 
men  and  maoncrs,  he  spoke  of  them  as  he  found  Aem,  not  ac- 
cording ti>  preconceived  notions  and  abstract  dogmas ;  and  he 
beg^an  by  teaching'  us  what  he  himself  was.  In  criticising  boobs 
he  did  not  compare  them  with  rules  and  sj-stems,  but  told  ni 
what  he  saw  to  like  or  dislike  in  them.  He  did  not  take  hii 
standard  of  excellence  "  according  to  an  exact  scale"  of  Aris- 
totle, or  fall  out  with  a  work  that  was  good  for  anything,  becaiue 
"  not  one  of  the  angles  at  the  four  comers  was  a  right  one."  He 
was,  in  a  word,  the  first  author  who  was  not  a  book-maker,  and 
who  wrote,  not  to  make  converts  of  others  to  established  creeds 
and  prejudices,  but  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  of  the  truth  of  things. 
In  this  respect  we  know  not  which  to  be  most  charmed  widi, 
the  autiior  or  the  man.  There  is  an  inexpressible  frankness  and 
sincerity,  as  well  as  power,  in  what  he  writes.     There  is  no  at- 
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painted  and  lettered  on  the  outside  with  the  names  of  celebrated 
workflL  As  he  was  the  first  to  attempt  this  new  way  of  writing, 
so  the  tame  strong  natural  impulse  which  prompted  the  under- 
takmg,  carried  him  to  the  end  of  his  career.  The  same  force 
and  honesty  of  mind  which  urged  him  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
oi  custom  and  prejudice,  would  enable  him  to  complete  his  tri- 
umph OTer  them.  He  has  left  little  for  his  successors  to  achiere 
in  the  way  of  just  and  original  speculation  on  human  life. 
Neariy  all  the  thinking  of  the  two  last  centuries  of  that  kind 
which  the  French  denominate  morale  obsertHUrice,  is  to  be  found 
in  Montaigne's  £ssa3rs :  there  is  a  germ,  at  least,  and  generally 
much  more.  He  sowed  the  seed  and  cleared  away  the  rubbish, 
even  where  others  have  reaped  the  fruit,  or  cultivated  and  deco- 
rated the  soil  to  a  greater  degree  of  nicety  and  perfection. 
There  is  no  one  to  whom  the  old  Latin  adage  is  more  applicable 
than  to  Montaigne,  ^  PerearU  isti  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerurU," 
There  has  been  no  new  impulse  given  to  thought  since  his  time. 
Among  the  specimens  of  criticisms  on  authors  which  he  has 
kft  OS,  are  those  on  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Boccaccio,  in  the  account 
of  books  which  he  thinks  worth  reading,  or  (which  is  the  same 
thing)  which  he  finds  he  can  read  in  his  old  age,  and  which 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  few  criticisms  which  are  worth 
reading  at  any  age.* 

^  As  an  inttance  of  Jiii  general  power  of  reasoning,  I  shall  give  his  chap- 
ter entitled  One  Man*s  Profit  is  another's  Loss,  in  which  he  has  nearly  an- 
tidpated  Bianderille's  celebrated  paradox  of  private  vices  being  public 


**  Domades,  the  Athenian,  condemned  a  feUow-citiien,  who  fVimished  out 
limerab,  ior  demanding  too  great  a  price  for  his  goods ;  and  if  he  got  an 
it  moat  be  by  the  death  of  a  great  many  people ;  but  I  think  it  a  sen- 
iU  grooDded,  forasmuch  as  no  profit  can  be  made  but  at  the  expense 
ef  sooM  either  perKm,  and  that  every  kind  of  gain  is  by  that  rule  liable  to  be 
eoDdemned.  The  tradesman  thrives  by  the  debauchery  of  youth,  and  the 
turner  by  the  deamees  of  com ;  the  architect  by  the  ruin  of  buildings,  the 
oflfeers  of  justice  by  quarrels  and  lawsuits;  nay,  even  the  honour  and 
function  of  divines  b  owing  to  our  mortality  and  vices.  No  physician 
takes  pleasure  in  the  health  even  of  his  best  friends,  laid  the  ancient 
QtbA  come&m,  nor  soldier  in  the  peace  of  his  country ;  and  so  of  the 
BSiL  And,  what  is  yet  worse,  let  every  one  but  examine  his  own  heart, 
and  be  will  find  that  his  private  wishes  spring  and  grow  up  at  the  ex- 
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Montaigne's  Essays  were  translated  into  English  by  Charles 
Cotton,  who  was  one  of  the  wita  and  poets  of  the  age  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  Lord  Halifax,  one  of  the  nohle  critics  of  that 
day,  declared  it  to  be  "the  book  in  the  world  he  was  the  beat 
pleased  with."  This  mode  of  familiar  Essay  writing,  free  from 
the  tramnieb  of  the  schools  and  the  airs  of  professed  authorship^ 
was  successfully  imitated,  about  the  same  time,  by  Cowley  atid 
Sir  William  Temple  in  their  miscellaneous  Essays,  which  are 
very  agreeable  and  learned  talking  upon  poper.  Lord  ShaiW 
bury,  on  the  contrary,  who  aimed  at  the  same  easy,  dtgagi 
mode  of  communicating  his  thoughts  to  the  world,  has-  quite 
spoiled  his  matter,  which  is  sometimes  valuable,  by  his  mannei^ 
in  which  he  carries  a  certain  flaunting,  flowery,  iigTiraiive, 
flirting  style  of  amicable  condescension  to  the  reader,  to  an 
excess  more  tantalising  than  the  most  starched  and  ridictiloui 
formality  of  the  age  of  James  I.  There  is  nothing  so  tormeDl- 
ing  as  the  affectation  of  ease  and  freedom  from  affectation, 

I'iie  ice  being  thus  thawed,  and  the  barrier  that  kept  authon 
at  a  distance  from  common  sense  and  feeling  broken  through, 
the  transition  was  not  difficult  from  Montaigne  and  his  imitators 
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'  Spectator.'  &c.,  they  were  enabled  to  inform  U3  more  liilly  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  world,  while  the  dramatic  contrast  and 
ironical  point  of  view  to  which  the  whole  is  subjected,  added  a 
greater  Hreliness  and  piquancy  to  the  descriptions.  The  philo- 
sopher and  wit  here  commences  newsmonger,  makes  himself 
master  of  "  the  perfect  spy  o'  th'  time,"  and  from  his  rarious 
walks  and  turns  through  life,  brings  home  little  curious  speci- 
mens of  the  humours,  opinions,  and  manners  of  his  contempora- 
ries, as  the  botanist  brings  home  difierent  plants  and  weeds,  or  the 
mineralogist  difierent  shells  and  fossils,  to  illustrate  their  several 
theories^  and  be  useful  to  mankind. 

The  first  of  these  papers  that  was  attempted  in  this  country 
was  set  up  by  Steele  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and 
of  all  our  periodical  Essayists,  the  ^  Tatler*  (for  that  was  the 
name  he  assumed)  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  most  accom- 
plished and  agreeable.  Montaigne,  whom  I  have  proposed  to 
consider  as  the  father  of  this  kind  of  personal  authorship  among 
the  modems,  in  which  the  reader  is  admitted  behind  the  curtain, 
and  sits  down  with  the  writer  in  his  gown  and  slippers,  was  a 
most  magnanimous  and  undisguised  egotist ;  but  Isaac  Bicker- 
stafil^  Eaq.,  wks  the  more  disinterested  gossip  of  the  two.  The 
French  author  is  contented  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  his 
own  mind  and  person,  which  he  does  with  a  most  copious  and 
unsparing  hand.  The  English  journalist  good-naturedly  lets 
yon  into  the  secret  both  of  his  own  afiairs  and  those  of  his 
neighbours.  A  young  lady,  on  the  other  side  of  Temple  Bar, 
cannot  be  seen  at  her  glass  for  half  a  day  together,  but  Mr. 
Bickerstafi*  takes  due  notice  of  it ;  and  he  has  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  belle  passion  appearing  in  any  young 
gentleman  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  The  departures  and 
arrirals  of  widows  with  handsome  jointures,  either  to  bury  their 
grief  in  the  country,  or  to  procure  a  second  husband  in  town, 
are  regularly  recorded  in  his  pages.  He  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  beauties  of  the  preceding  age  at  the  court 
of  Charles  IL ;  and  the  old  gentleman  (as  he  feigns  himself) 
often  grows  romantic  in  recounting  "the  disastrous  strokes 
which  his  youth  sufiered"  from  the  glances  of  their  bright  eyes, 
and  their  unaccountable  caprices.    In  particular  he  dwells  with  a 
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secret  Batisfuciion  on  the  rccollectioo  of  one  of  hta  mistresses,  who 
left  him  for  a  richer  rivai,  and  whose  constant  reproach  to  her  hn* 
band,  on  occasion  of  any  quarrel  between  them,  was  "  1,  ihsl 
might  have  married  the  famous  Mr,  BickerstafT,  to  be  treated  in 
this  manner !"  Tlie  club  at  the  Trumpet  consists  of  a  set  of 
persons  almost  as  well  worth  knowing  as  himself  The  cavalcade 
of  the  justice  of  the  peace,  the  kmighl  of  the  shire,  the  country 
squire,  and  the  young  gentleman,  his  nephew,  who  came  to  wail 
on  him  at  his  chambers,  in  such  form  and  ceremony,  seem  not  to 
have  settled  the  order  of  iheir  precedence  to  this  hoar;  and  I 
should  hope  that  the  upholsterer  and  his  companions,  who  used 
lo  sun  themselves  in  the  Green  Park,  and  who  broke  their  rest 
and  fortunes  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  stand 
as  fjir  a  liance  for  immortality  as  some  modern  politicians, 
Mr  Bi  kersiali  himself  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  a  humor- 
ist and  1  man  of  the  world,  with  a  great  deal  of  nice  easy 
naiceie  about  him  If  he  walks  out  and  is  caught  in  a  shower 
of  rain  he  makes  amends  for  this  unlucky  accident  by  a  criti- 
cism on  the  "huncr  in  Virgil,  and  concludes  with  a  burlesque 
*copy  of  ier«P3  on  a  city  shower.  He  entertains  us,  when  he 
n  npartmenl,  with  a  qnoiaiion  from  Plut; 
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TIm  priTilpge  of  thus  rirtually  transporting  ourselves  to  past 
tiiiies,  is  eren  greater  tham  that  of  visiting  distant  places  in  re- 
ality. London  a  hundred  years  ago  would  be  much  better 
WDith  seeing  than  Paris  at  the  present  moment 

It  may  be  said,  that  all  this  is  to  be  found,  in  the  same  or  a 
greater  degree,  in  the  'Spectator.'  For  myself ^  I  do  not  think 
so ;  or,  at  least,  there  is  in  the  last  work  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion ci  common-place  matter.  I  have  on  this  account,  always 
preferred  the  '  Tatler*  to  the  '  Spectator.'  Whether  it  is  owing 
to  my  haying  been  earlier  or  better  acquainted  with  the  one  than 
the  other,  my  pleasure  in  reading  these  two  admirable  works  is 
not  at  all  in  proportion  to  their  comparative  reputation.  The 
'Tader'  contains  only  half  the  number  of  volumes,  and,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  sterling  wit  and 
sense.  ''The  first  sprightly  runnings"  are  there — it  has  more 
ciihe  original  spirit,  more  of  the  freshness  and  stamp  of  nature. 
The  indications  of  character  and  strokes  of  humour  are  more 
true  and  frequent ;  the  reflections  that  suggest  themselves  arise 
more  from  the  occasion,  and  are  less  spun  out  into  regular  dis- 
sertations. They  are  more  like  the  remarks  which  occur  in 
sensible  conversation,  and  less  like  a  lecture.  Something  is  lefl 
lo  the  understanding  of  the  reader.  Steele  seems  to  have  gone 
into  his  closet  chiefly  to  set  down  what  he  observed  out  of  doors. 
Addison  seems  to  have  spent  most  of  his  time  in  his  study,  and 
to  have  q>un  out  and  wire-drawn  the  hints,  which  he  borrowed 
fiom  Steele,  or  took  from  nature,  to  the  utmost  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  depreciate  Addison's  talents,  but  I  am  anxious  to  do 
juadce  to  Steele,  who  was,  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  a  less  arti- 
ficial and  more  original  writer.  The  humorous  descriptions  of 
Steele  resemble  loose  sketches,  or  fragments  of  a  comedy ;  those 
of  Addison  are  rather  comments,  or  ingenious  paraphrases,  on 
the  genuine  text  The  characters  of  the  club  not  only  in  the 
'Tatler,'  but  in  the  'Spectator,'  were  drawn  by  Steele.  That 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  among  the  number.  Addison  has, 
however,  gained  himself  immortal  honour  by  his  manner  of  fiUing 
up  this  last  character.  Who  is  there  that  can  forget,  or  be  insen- 
flUe  to,  the  inimitable,  nameless  graces,  and  varied  traits  of 
and  of  old  Engli^  character,  in  it — to  his  unpretending 
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ririues  and  amiable  weaknesses — lo  his  modesty,  generosity,  bo» 
pilality,  and  eccentric  wbims — to  ihe  respect  of  his  neighbours, 
anil  till;  affection  of  his  domestics — lo  his  wayward,  bopeles, 
secret  passion  for  his  fair  enemy,  the  widow,  in  which  there  ia 
more  of  real  romance  and  true  delicacy  than  in  a  thoujand  tales 
of  kniglil-enantry — (we  perceive  the  hectic  flush  of  his  cheek, 
Ihc  faltering  of  his  tongue  in  speaking  of  her  bewitching  ain 
and  "  the  whiteness  of  her  hand") — lo  the  havoc  he  makes  among 
the  game  in  his  neighbourhood — lo  his  speech  from  the  bench, 
lo  show  the  'Spectator'  what  is  thought  of  him  in  the  country — 
(0  his  unwillingness  to  be  put  up  as  a  sign-post,  and  his  faaviog 
his  own  likeness  turned  into  the  Saracen's  head — to  his  genile 
reproof  of  the  baggage  of  a  gips}'  thai  tells  him  "  he  has  a  widow 
in  his  lino  of  lift"— to  his  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  wilcb- 
craft,  and  protection  of  reputed  witches — to  his  account  of  the 
family  pictures,  and  his  choice  of  a  chaplain — to  his  falling 
asleep  at  church,  and  bis  reproof  of  John  Williams,  as  soon  ni 
he  recovered  from  hia  nap,  for  talking  in  sermon-time.  The 
characters  of  Will  Wimble  and  Will  Honeycomb  are  not  a  whil 
behind  their  friend,  Sir  Roger,  in  delicacy  and  felicity.     The 
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Musical  Instruments,'  with  almost  all  those  papeis  that  hrm 
regular  sets  or  series.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  picture  of 
the  fiimily  of  an  old  coUege  acquaintance,  in  the  '  Tatler,'  when 
the  children  run  to  let  Mr.  Bickerstaffin  at  the  door,  and  where 
the  one  that  loses  the  race  that  way,  turns  back  to  tell  the 
&ther  that  he  is  come ;  with  the  nice  gradation  of  incredulity  in 
die  little  boy,  who  is  got  into  '  Quy  of  Warwick,'  and  the  'Sev«i 
Champions,'  and  who  shakes  his  head  at  the  improbability  of 
'iEsop's  Fables,'  is  Steele's  or  Addison's,  though  I  believe  it  be- 
UmgB  to  the  former.*  The  account  of  the  two  sisters,  one  of 
whom  held  up  her  head  higher  than  ordinary,  firom  haying  on  a 
pair  of  flowered  garters,  and  that  of  the  married  lady  who  com- 
plained to  the  '  Tatler'  of  the  neglect  of  her  husband,  with  her 
answers  to  some  home  questions  that  were  put  to  her,  are  un- 
questionably Steele's  If  the  'Tatler'  is  not  inferior  to  the 
'Spectator'  as  a  record  of  manners  and  character,  it  is  very 
superior  to  it  in  the  interest  of  many  of  the  stories.  Several  <k 
die  incidents  related  there  by  Steele  have  never  been  surpassed 
in  die  heait>rending  pathos  of  private  distress.  I  might  refer  to 
those  ci  the  lover  and  his  mistress,  when  the  theatre,  in  which 
diey  were,  caught  fire ;  of  the  bridegroom,  who  by  accident 
kills  his  bride  on  the  day  of  their  marriage ;  the  story  of  Mr. 
Eustace  and  his  wife ;  and  the  fine  dream  about  his  own  mis- 
tier when  a  youth.  What  has  given  its  superior  reputation  to 
the  ^  Spectator,'  is  the  greater  gravity  of  its  pretensions,  its  moral 
dissertations  and  critical  reasonings,  by  which  I  confess  myself 
Um  edified  than  by  other  things,  which  are  thought  more  lightly 
oC  Systems  and  opinions  change,  but  nature  is  always  true. 
It  is  die  extremely  moral  and  didactic  tone  of  the  '  Spectator' 
iriiich  makes  us  apt  to  think  of  Addison  (according  to  Mande- 

•ItiiSteele't;  and  th«  whole  paper  (No.  95,)  obaerrei  Mr.  Lrifh  Hunt, 
ii  Id  hie  moat  ddightfiU  mumer.  The  dieam  about  the  miitfeei,  howerv, 
ii  firen  to  Addiion  by  the  editon,  and  the  general  style  of  that  number  Is 
\m ;  though,  from  the  atory's  being  related  personally  of  Bickentaff,  who  ii 
•Im  fcpteaentfd  as  haring  been  at  that  time  in  the  anny,  we  conclude 
it  to  have  originally  come  firom  Steele,  perhi^  in  the  course  of  oonTefsar 
tMo.  The  paiticular  incident  is  much  more  like  a  story  of  liis  than  of 
AMmo's. 
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Title's  sarcasm]  as  "  a  parson  in  a  tie-wig."  Many  of  his  monl 
Essays  arc,  hoivercr,  exquiiitcly  beauliTul  and  happy.  Such 
sre  the  reilections  on  cheerfulness,  ihose  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
on  the  Royal  Eichange,  and  particularly  some  very  affecting 
ones  on  the  death  of  a  young  lady  in  the  fourth  rolume.  ThMC, 
it  must  be  allowed,  are  the  perfection  of  elegant  sermonising. 
His  critlcQl  Essays  are  not  so  good.  1  prefer  Steele's  occasional 
■election  of  beautiful  poetical  passages,  without  any  afiectatioQ 
of  analysing  their  beauties,  to  Addison's  fine-spun  theories.  The 
best  criticism  in  the  '  Spectator,'  that  on  the  Cottooos  of  RajJiBe], 
of  which  Mr.  Fuseii  has  avniled  himself  with  great  spirit  in  his 
Lectures,  is  by  Steele."  I  owed  this  acknowledgment  to  a  wri- 
ter who  has  so  often  put  me  in  good  humour  with  myself,  and 
everything  about  me,  when  few  things  else  could,  and  when 
the  tomes  of  casuistry  and  ecclesiastical  history,  with  which  the 
little  duodecimo  volumes  of  the  '  Tatler'  were  overwhelmed  and 
lurrouoded,  in  the  only  library  to  which  1  had  access  when  a 
boy,  had  tried  their  tranquillising  effects  upon  me  in  vain.  I 
bad  not  long  ago  in  my  hands,  by  favour  of  a  friend,  an  original 
copy  of  the  quarto  edition  of  the  '  Taller,'  with  a  list  of  the  sab- 
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and  memomndnms  of  the  erents  and  incidents  of  the  day,  with 
finished  studies  aAer  nature,  and  characters  fresh  from  the  life, 
which  the  writer  moralises  upon,  and  turns  to  account  as  they 
come  hefore  him.  The  'Ramhler'  is  a  collection  of  moral  Es- 
says, or  scholastic  theses,  written  on  set  subjects,  and  of  which 
the  individual  characters  and  incidents  are  merely  artificial 
illustrations,  brought  in  to  give  a  pretended  relief  to  the  dryness 
a[  didactic  discussion.  The  '  Rambler*  is  a  splendid  and  impo- 
sing common-place-book  of  general  topics,  and  rhetorical  decla- 
mation on  the  conduct  and  business  of  human  life.  In  this  sensep 
there  is  hardly  a  reflection  that  had  been  suggested  on  such 
subjects  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  celebrated  work,  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  hardly  a  reflection  to  be  found  in  it  which  had 
not  been  already  suggested  and  dereloped  by  some  other  author, 
or  in  the  common  course  of  conversation.  The  mass  of  intellec- 
tual wealth  here  heaped  together  is  immense,  but  it  is  rather  the 
result  of  gradual  accumulation,  the  produce  of  the  general  intel- 
lect, labouring  in  the  mine  of  knowledge  and  reflection,  than 
dug  out  of  the  quarry,  and  dragged  into  the  light  by  the  indus- 
try and  sagacity  of  a  single  mind.  I  am  not  here  saying  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  man  without  originality,  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  men*s  minds,  but  he  was  not  a  man  of  original 
thought  or  genius,  in  the  sense  in  which  Montaigne  or  Lord 
Bacon  was.  He  opened  no  new  vein  of  precious  ore,  nor  did 
he  light  upon  any  single  pebbles  of  uncommon  size  and  unii- 
Talled  lustre.  We  seldom  meet  with  anything  to  "give  us 
pause;"  he  does  not  set  us  thinking  for  the  first  time.  His 
reflections  present  themselves  like  reminiscences;  do  not  dis- 
turb the  ordinary  march  of  our  thoughts ;  arrest  our  attention 
by  the  stateliness  of  their  appearance,  and  the  costliness  of  their 
garb,  but  pass  on  and  mingle  with  the  throng  of  our  impres- 
sionsL  After  closing  the  volumes  of  the  'Rambler,'  there  is 
nothing  that  we  remember  as  a  new  truth  gained  to  the  mind, 
nothing  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  memory ;  nor  is  there  any 
passage  that  we  wish  to  turn  to  as  embodying  any  knoWn  prin- 
ciple or  observation,  with  such  force  and  beauty  that  justice  can 
only  be  done  to  the  idea  in  the  author's  own  words.  Such,  fof 
instancoi  are  many  of  the  passages  to  be  found  in  Burke,  which 
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ihinc  by  ibeir  own  lighi,  belong  lo  no  class,  have  neither  equal 
nor  counterpart,  and  of  which  we  say  ihat  no  one  but  the  author 
could  have  wrilien  them  I  There  is  neither  the  tame  boldnen 
of  desi^  nor  masiery  of  execution  in  Johnson.  In  ihe  one,  the 
Bpark  of  genius  seems  to  have  met  with  its  congenial  matter; 
the  shaft  is  sped  :  the  forked  lightning  dremes  up  the  face  of 
nature  in  ghnstly  smiles,  and  the  loud  thunder  rolls  far  away 
from  the  ruin  that  is  made.  Dr.  Johnson's  style,  on  the  contiary, 
resembles  rather  the  rumbling  of  mtmic  thunder  at  one  of  out 
theatres;  and  (he  light  he  throws  upon  a  subject  is  like  the 
dazzling  effect  of  phosphorus,  or  an  ignii  fatuns  of  words. 
There  is  a  wide  difference,  however,  between  perfect  originality 
and  perfect  common-place :  neither  ideas  nor  expressions  are 
trite  or  vulgar  because  they  are  not  quite  new.  They  are  Tain- 
able,  and  ought  to  be  repealed,  if  ihey  have  not  become  quite 
common;  and  Johnson's  style  both  of  reasoning  and  imager}' holds 
the  middle  rank  between  startling  novelty  and  vapid  common- 
place. Johnson  has  as  much  originality  of  thinking  as  Addison  j 
but  then  he  ivants  his  familiarity  of  illustration,  knowledge  of 
characlei,  and  delightful  humour. — What  most  distinguishes 
'.   Johnson  froin  other 
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of  the  expreflsion ;  for  when  we  find  the  same  pains  and  pomp 
of  diction  bestowed  upon  the  most  trifling  as  upon  the  most 
important  parts  of  a  sentence  or  discourse,  we  grow  tired  of 
diitiiigtiishing  between  pretension  and  reality,  and  are  disposed 
Id  confound  the  tinsel  and  bombast  of  the  phraseology  with  want 
of  weight  in  the  thoughts.  Thus,  from  l^e  imposing  and  ora- 
eolar  nature  of  the  style,  people  are  tempted  at  first  to  imagine 
duU  our  author's  speculations  are  all  wisdom  and  profundity : 
till  having  found  out  their  mistake  in  some  instances,  they  sup- 
fote  that  there  is  nothing  but  common-place  in  them,  concealed 
mider  Terbiage  and  pedantry;  and  in  both  they  are  wrong. 
Hie  fault  of  Dr.  Johnson's  style  is,  that  it  reduces  all  things  to 
die  same  artificial  and  unmeaning  level.  It  destroys  all  shades 
of  difference,  the  association  between  words  and  things.  It  is  a 
pnpetual  paradox  and  innovation.  He  condescends  to  the  fa- 
■dliar  till  we  are  ashamed  of  our  interest  in  it :  he  expands  the 
little  till  it  looks  big.  ''  If  he  were  to  write  a  fable  of  little 
fishes,"  as  Goldsmith  said  of  him, ''  he  would  make  them  speak 
like  great  whales."  We  can  no  more  distinguii^  the  most 
fmuliar  objects  in  his  descriptions  of  them,  than  we  can  a  well- 
known  fiice  under  a  huge  painted  mask.  The  structure  of  his 
eentences,  which  was  his  own  invention,  and  which  has  been 
generally  imitated  since  his  time,  is  a  species  of  rhyming  in 
pnee,  where  one  clause  answers  to  another  in  measure  and 
qoentity,  like  the  tagging  of  syllables  at  the  end  of  a  verse ;  the 
doee  of  the  period  follows  as  mechanically  as  the  oscillation  of 
m  pendulum,  the  sense  is  balanced  with  the  sound ;  each  sen- 
tence, revolving  round  its  centre  of  gravity,  is  contained  within 
like  a  couplet,  and  each  paragraph  forms  itself  into  a 
Dr.  Johnson  is  also  a  complete  balance-master  in  the  top- 
of  morality.  He  never  encourages  hope,  but  he  counteracts  it 
hy  fear ;  he  never  elicits  a  truth,  but  he  suggests  some  objection 
in  answer  to  it  He  seizes  and  alternately  quits  the  clue  of 
reason,  lest  it  should  involve  him  in  the  labyrinths  of  endless 
error :  he  wants  confidence  in  himself  and  his  fellows.  He 
dares  not  trust  himself  with  the  immediate  impressions  of 
things,  for  fear  of  compromising  his  dignity;  or  follow  them 
into  their  consequences,  for  fear  of  committing  his  prejudices. 
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His  timidity  is  llie  result,  not  of  ignorance,  but  of  morbid  ap- 
prehension. "  He  turns  the  great  circle,  and  ia  still  st  home." 
No  advance  is  made  by  hia  wriliogs  in  any  sentiment,  or  mode 
of  reasoning.  Out  of  ibe  pale  of  established  authority  and  re- 
ceived dogmas,  all  ia  sceptical,  loose,  and  desultory:  beseems 
in  imagiilBtion  to  strengthen  ihe  dominion  of  prejudice,  as  he 
weakens  and  dissipates  that  of  reawo ;  and  round  the  rock  of 
faith  and  potver,  on  ihe  edge  of  which  he  clumbers  blindfold 
and  uneasy,  the  waves  and  billotvs  of  uncertain  and  dangerous 
opinion  roar  and  heave  for  evermore.  His  '  Rasselas '  is  ihe 
most  melancholy  and  dehilitaling  moral  speculation  thai  ever 
was  put  forth.  Doabtfiil  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  as  of  his 
organs  of  vision,  Johnson  trusted  only  to  his  feelings  and  hit 
fears.  He  cultivated  a  belief  in  witches  as  an  out-guard  la  the 
evidences  of  religion ;  and  abused  Milton,  and  patronised  Lau- 
der, in  spite  of  his  aversion  to  his  countrymen,  as  a  slop  lo  se- 
cure the  existing  establishmenl  in  church  and  state.  This  was 
neither  right  feeling  nor  sound  logic. 

The  most  triumphant  record  of  the  talents  and  character 
of  Johnson  ia  to  be  found  in  Boswell's  life  of  him.  The  man 
was  superior   to   the    author.      When   he    tiirew  aside   his  pen, 
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]j  omitted  their  combats  of  strength  and  skill.  Goldsmith  ask- 
ed, ''does  he  wind  into  a  subject  like  a  serpent,  as  ]3urke  does?" 
And  when  exhausted  with  sickness,  be  himself  said,  "•  U  that 
fellow  Burke  were  here  now,  be  would  kill  me."  It  is  to  be 
oboenred,  that  Johnson's  colloquial  style  was  as  blunt,  direct, 
and  downright,  as  his  stylo  of  studied  composition  was  involved 
and  circuitous.  As  when  Topham,  Beauclerc,  and  Langton 
knocked  him  up  at  his  chambers  at  three  in  the  morning,  and 
he  came  to  the  door  with  the  poker  in  bis  hand,  but  seeing 
them,  exclaimed,  '^  What !  is  it  you,  my  lads?  then  I'll  have  a 
frisk  with  you  I"  and  he  afterwards  reproaches  Langton,  who 
was  a  literary  milksop,  for  leaving  them  to  go  to  an  engagement 
''with  some  unridead  girls."  What  words  to  come  from  the 
mouth  of  the  great  moralist  and  lexicographer!  His  good 
deeds  were  as  many  as  his  good  sayings.  His  domestic  habit^, 
his  tenderness  to  servants,  and  readiness  to  oblige  his  friends ; 
the  quantity  of  strong  tea  that  he  drank  to  keep  down  sad 
thoughts ;  his  many  labours  reluctantly  begun,  and  irresolutely 
laid  aside ;  his  honest  acknowledgment  of  his  own,  and  indul- 
gence to  the  weaknesses  of  others ;  his  throwing  himself  back 
in  the  post-chaise  with  Boswell,  and  saying,  ^'  Now  I  think  I 
am  a  good-humoured  fellow,"  though  nobody  thought  him  so, 
and  yet  he  was ;  his  quitting  the  society  of  Garrick  and  his 
•ctreases,  and  his  reason  for  it ;  his<iining  with  Wilkes,  and  his 
kindness  to  Goldsmith ;  his  sitting  with  the  young  ladies  on  his 
knee  at  the  Mitre,  to  give  them  good  advice,  in  which  situation, 
if  not  explained,  he  might  be  taken  for  FalstafT;  and  last  and 
noblest,  his  carrying  the  unfortunate  victim  of  disease  and  dissi- 
pation on  his  back  up  through  Fleet  street  (an  act  which  realises 
tfie  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan) — all  these,  and  innumerable 
others,  endear  him  to  the  reader,  and  must  be  remembered  to 
his  lasting  honour.  He  had  faults,  but  they  lie  buried  with 
him.  He  had  his  prejudices  and  his  intolerant  feelings,  but  he 
snflered  enough  in  the  conflict  of  his  own  mind  with  them ;  for 
if  no  man  can  be  happy  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  reason,  no 
wise  man  can  be  happy  without  it  His  were  not  time-serving, 
heartless,  hypocritical  prejudices ;  but  deep,  inwoven,  not  to  be 
looted  out  but  with  life  and  hope,  which  he  found  from  old 
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habit  necessary  lo  bis  owa  peace  of  mind,  and  thought  m  to  the 
peace  of  m^pldnd.  I  do  not  hate,  but  lore  him  for  them. 
They  were  between  himself  and  his  conscience,  and  should  be 
lefi  to  that  higher  tribunal 


In  a  word,  he  has  left  behind  him  few  wiser  or  better  men.  * 
The  herd  of  his  imitators  showed  what  he  was  by  lh«ir  dis- 
proportionate effecia.  The  Periodical  Essayists  that  succeeded 
the  '  Ranjbler'  are,  and  deserve  to  be.  little  read  at  presenL 
'The  Adventurer,'  by  Hawksworth,  is  completely  trite  and 
TBpid,  aping  all  the  faults  of  Johiisoo's  style,  without  anything 
to  atone  for  ihem.  The  sentences  are  often  absolaiely  unmean- 
ing ;  and  one-half  of  each  might  regularly  be  left  blank.  '  The 
World,' and  '  Connoisseur,' which  followed,  are  a  little  better; 
and  in  the  last  of  these  there  is  one  good  idea,  thai  of  a  man  in 
indifferent  health  who  judges  of  every  one's  title  to  respeci 
from  iheir  possession  of  this  blessing,  and  bows  to  a  sturdy  beg- 
gar with  sound  limbs  and  a  florid  complexion,  while  he  tuma 
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postare;  all  reformations  begin  with  the  laity."  Goldsmith, 
howeTer,  was  staunch  in  his  practical  creed,  and  might  bolt 
specolatiye  extravagances  with  impunity.  There  is  a  striking 
difference  in  this  respect  between  him  and  Addison,  who,  if  he 
attacked  authority,  took  care  to  have  common  sense  on  his  side, 
and  never  hazarded  any  thing  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  others, 
or  on  the  strength  of  his  own  discretional  opinion.  There  is 
another  inconvenience  in  this  assumption  of  an  exotic  character 
and  tone  of  sentiment,  that  it  produces  an  inconsistency  between 
the  knowledge  which  the  individual  has  time  to  acquire  and 
which  the  author  is  bound  to  communicate.  Thus  the  Chinese 
has  not  been  in  England  three  days  before  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  characters  of  the  three  countries  which  compose  this  king- 
dom, and  describes  them  to  his  friend  at  Canton  by  extracts  from 
the  newspapers  of  each  metropolis.  The  nationality  of  Scotch- 
men is  thus  ridiculed : — 

Bdinbvrgh. — ^We  are  pontiTe  when  we  say  that  Sanders  Macregor,  lately 
ezecnted  ibr  borse-itealing,  ii  not  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  bom  at  Car- 
neklcfgiif. 

Now  this  is  very  good ;  but  how  should  our  Chinese  philoso- 
pher find  it  out  by  instinct?  Beau  Tibbs,  a  prominent  character 
in  this  little  work,  is  the  best  comic  sketch  since  the  time  of  Ad- 
dison ;  unrivalled  in  his  finery,  his  vanity,  and  his  poverty. 

I  have  only  to  mention  the  names  of  the  ^  Lounger '  and  the 
*  Bfirror,'  which  are  ranked  by  the  author's  admirers  with  Sterne 
fiar  sentiment,  and  with  Addison  for  humour.  I  shall  not  enter 
into  that ;  but  I  know  that  the  story  of  ^  La  Roche'  is  not  like 
the  Btarj  of  '  Le  Fevre,'  nor  one  hundredth  part  so  good.  Do  I 
my  this  from  prejudice  to  the  author?  No ;  for  I  have  read  his 
novels.  Of '  The  Man  of  the  World '  I  cannot  think  so  favour- 
ably as  some  others ;  nor  shall  I  here  dwell  on  the  picturesque 
mud  romantic  beauties  of  ^  Julia  de  Roubigne,'  the  early  favoorite 
of  the  author  of '  Rosamond  Gray ;'  but  of  the '  Man  of  Feeling  * 
I  would  speak  with  grateful  recollections ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
farget  the  sensitive,  irresolute,  interesting  Harley ;  and  that  lone 
figure  of  Miss  Walton  in  it,  that  floats  in  the  horizon,  dim  and 
elliereal,  the  day-dream  of  her  bver's  youthful  fiemcy — ^bettefi 
fcr  better,  than  ail  the  realities  of  life  1 
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LECTURE  VI 

Ou  ihe  Eneliab  No'crliMi 


There  is  an  exclamation  in  one  of  Gray's  letters — "  Be  mina  b> 
read  eternal  new  romances  of  Marivaux  and  CrebJlionl"  If  I 
did  no)  uitcr  a  similar  ospiiBlion  at  the  conclusion  ol  the  la> 
new  novel  which  I  read  ([  would  not  give  ofTcnce  by  beiog  more 
particular  as  to  ilie  name)  it  was  not  irom  any  want  ofaficctioa 
for  the  class  of  writing  to  which  it  belongs  ;  for  without  goiag 
so  far  ss  the  celi'brated  French  philosopher,  who  thought  that 
more  was  to  be  learnt  from  good  novels  and  romances  than  froni 
the  gravest  treatises  on  history  and  morality,  yet  there  are  few 

/worlis  lo  which  I  om  oftener  templed  to  turn  for  profit  or  delight, 
iha' 


than  10  the  standard  productions  in  this  species  of  composiiioa 
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only  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  Protestant  snccession,  the  horrors 
of  Popery,  the  triumph  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  the  sovereign,  the  happiness  of  the  subject, 
and  the  flourishing  state  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  But 
if  we  really  wish  to  know  what  all  these  fine-sounding  names 
come  to,  we  camipt  do  better  than  turn  to  the  works  of  those 
who,  having  no  other  object  than  to  imitate  nature,  could  only 
hope  for  success  from  the  fidelity  of  their  pictures ;  and  were 
bound  (in  self-defence)  to  reduce  the  boasts  of  vague  theorists 
and  the  exaggerations  of  angry  disputants  to  the  mortifying 
standard  of  reality.  Extremes  are  said  to  meet ;  and  the  works 
of  imagination,  as  they  are  called,  sometimes  come  the  nearest  to 
truth  and  nature.  Fielding,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  and 
vindicating  the  use  and  dignity  of  the  style  of  writing  in  which 
be  exceUed  against  the  loftier  pretensions  of  professed  historians, 
says,  "  that  in  their  productions  nothing  is  true  but  the  names 
and  dates,  whereas  in  his  ever3rthing  is  true  but  the  names  and 
datea"    If  so,  he  has  the  advantage  on  his  side. 

I  will  here  confess,  however,  that  I  am  a  little  prejudiced  on 
the  point  in  question ;  and  that  the  efiect  of  many  fine  specula- 
tions has  been  lost  upon  me,  from  an  early  familiarity  with  the 
most  striking  passages  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  just  alluded. 
Thus  Dodiing  can  be  more  captivating  than  the  description 
somewhere  given  by  Mr.  Burke  of  the  indissoluble  connexion 
between  learning  and  nobility,  and  of  the  respect  universally 
paid  by  wealth  to  piety  and  morals.  But  the  effect  of  this  ideal 
npresentation  has  always  been  spoiled  by  my  recollection  of 
Parson  Adams  sitting  over  his  cup  of  ale  in  Sir  Thomas  Boob^s 
kitchen.  Echard  '  On  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy '  is,  in  like 
manner,  a  very  good  book,  and  '^  worthy  of  all  acceptation ;"  but 
somehow  an  unlucky  impression  of  the  reality  of  Parson  Trul- 
Jiber  involuntarily  checks  the  emotions  of  respect  to  which  it 
might  otherwise  give  rise ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lecture 
which  Lady  Booby  reads  to  Lawyer  Scout  oi\-  the  immediate 
expulsion  of  Joseph  and  Fanny  from  the  parish,  casts  no  very 
favourable  light  on  the  flattering  accounts  of  our  practical  juns- 
prudence  which  are  to  be  found  in  Blackstone  or  De  Lolme._ 
The  most  moral  writers,  afWr  all,  are  those  who  do  not  pretend  ( 
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to  inculcate  any  mor^  The  professed  moTalist  almost  unavoid- 
ably degenerates  inio  the  partisan  of  a  aystem ;  ond  the  philoso- 
pher is  too  apt  to  warp  the  evidence  to  his  own  ptirpoee.  But 
the  painter  of  manners  gires  the  facta  of  hoinan  nature,  and 
leaves  us  to  draw  the  inference  ;  if  we  are  not  able  to  do  ibis,  or 
do  it  ill,  at  least  it  is  our  own  fault. 

The  first-rate  writers  in  this  class,  of  course,  are  few ;  but  those 
few  we  may  reckon  among  the  greatest  ornaments  and  best  beti- 
efacfors  of  our  kind.  There  is  a  certain  set  of  them  who,  as  it 
were,  take  their  rank  by  the  side  of  reality,  and  are  appealed  lo 
as  evidence  on  nil  questions  concerning  human  nature.  The 
principal  of  these  are  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  naturalised  among  ourselves ;  ond,  of 
native  English  growth.  Fielding,  Smollett,  Richardson,  and 
Sterne.'  As  this  is  a  department  of  criticism  which  deservej 
more  attention  than  has  been  usually  bestowed  upon  it,  I  shall 
here  venture  to  recur  (not  from  choice  but  necessity)  to  what  1 
have  said  upon  it  in  a  well'known  periodical  publication  ;t  and 
endeavour  lo  contribute  my  mite  towards  settling  the  standard 
of  excellence,   botli  as  to  degree  and  kind,  in  these  several 
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sufficiently  tindezstood.  The  story  is  the  least  part  of  them ; 
though  the  blunders  of  Sancho,  and  the  unlucky  adventures  of 
his  nwster,  are  what  naturally  catch  the  attention  of  the  majori- 
ty of  readers.  The  pathos  and  dignity  of  the  sentiments  are  oP 
ten  disguised  under  the  ludicrousness  of  the  subject,  and  provoke 
laughter  when  they  might  well  draw  tears.  The  character  of 
Don  Auixote  himself  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  disinterestedness. 
He  is  an  enthusiast  of  the  most  amiable  kind ;  of  a  nature  equally 
open,  gentle,  and  generous ;  a  lover  of  truth  and  justice ;  and 
one  who  had  brooded  over  the  fine  dreams  of  chivalry  and  ro- 
mance, till  they  had  robbed  him  of  himself,  and  cheated  his 
brain  into  a  belief  of  their  reality.  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
mistake  than  to  consider  'Don  Cluixote'  as  a  n\erely  satirical 
work,  or  as  a  vulgar  attempt  to  explode  "  the  long-forgotten  or- 
der of  chivalry.'*  There  could  be  no  need  to  explode  what  no 
longer  existed.  Besides,  Cervantes  himself  was  a  man  of  the 
most  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  temperament ;  and  even  through 
the  crazed  and  battered  figure  of  the  knight,  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
shines  out  with  undiminished  lustre ;  as  if  the  author  had  half- 
designed  to  revive  the  examples  of  past  ages,  and  once  more 
^  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship."  Oh !  if  ever  the 
mouldering  flame  of  Spanish  liberty  is  destined  to  break  forth,' 
wrapping  the  tyrant  and  the  tyranny  in  one  consuming  blaze, 
that  the  spark  of  generous  sentiment  and  romantic  enterprise, 
from  which  it  must  be  kindled,  has  not  been  quite  extinguished, 
will  perhaps  be  owing  to  thee,  Cervantes,  and  to  thy  'Don 
Quixote!' 

The  character  of  Sancho  is  not  more  admirable  in  itself,  than 
is  a  relief  to  that  of  the  knight  The  contrast  is  as  picturesque 
and  striking  as  that  between  the  figures  of  Rosinante  and  Dap- 
ple. Never  was  there  so  complete  a  partie  quarree : — they  an- 
swer to  one  another  at  all  points.  Nothing  need  surpass  the 
truth  of  physiognomy  in  the  description  of  the  master  and  man, 
both  as  to  body  and  mind ;  the  one  lean  and  tall,  the  other  round 
and  short ;  the  one  heroical  and  courteous,  the  other  selfish  and 
servile ;  the  one  full  of  high-flown  fancies,  the  other  a  bag  of 
proverbs ;  the  one  always  starting  some  romantic  scheme,  the 
other  trying  to  keep  to  the  safe  side  of  custom  and  tradition. 


Tbe  fTadnal  amndaBCT,  bowertr,  jiUmim  J  br  Don  QniiMe 
orer  8b  tkcbo,  if  u  finely  BaBBged  M  k  ii  cksneteratic  Oe- 
dolil)^  uid  a  km  ot  tbe  iiiiiiilliwi  m  »  latanl  to  i^aonuteg 
at  KlfiibDeci  and  ettwuii^.  EMKba  by  degicea  Wuuta  a  land 
rflay-brotberoriheocdEr;  wapmt*  MMefijt  arfvculaminkif 
own  tray,  end  i«  ni«dr  aB  bu  an  entire  coDTmt  bj  tbc  duremy 
oTlbe  hoadred  mrwna  ia  ooeof  ha  bmM  cranfanleai  joanwys. 
Toward)  tbe  rnd,  his  ngnt  al  bung  (breed  to  gne  op  ibe  pur- 
rait  of  knigbt-MTantrjr,a]iiiori  eqoalsbb  nann^:  andbeMiza 
the  proposal  of  Don  QmjiM  for  tb«a  lo  nro  dkepberds  wilh 
the  greAtesC  aridJiT — Mill  applying  it  in  bis  an  bahion ;  fcir 
while  the  Don  is  m^nionaly  lonnriDg  tbe  namet  o(  hit  bumble 
at^qunintance  into  claasicnl  temunations,  and  coatjiriag  Kenes 
of  ^llantry  and  soag,  Saocbo  excbimji,  'Oh,  vrbat  d«)tc3te 
woodcD  jpoona  shall  I  carre!  what  cmmbs  and  crrani  shall  I 
devour '" — forgeiiiDg,  in  his  milk  and  fniilj,  the  pullets  and 
geeaR  at  Canucho'd  n-eddbg. 

This  intuitive  perception  of  the  hidden  analogies  of  things,  or, 
as  it  may  he  called,  this  i/uHiut  of  thr  imaffinalioH,  is,  perhaps, 
wbni  stamps  the  character  of  genius  nn  the  productions  oFart 
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" still  prompts  the  eternal  sigh, 

For  which  we  wish  to  live,  or  dare  to  die !" 

The  leading  characters  in  'Don  Cluixote'  are  strictly  individuals ; 
that  is,  they  do  not  so  much  belong  to,  as  form  a  class  by  them- 
selves. In  other  words,  the  actions  and  manners  of  the  chief 
dramatis  persona  do  not  arise  out  of  the  actions  and  manners  of 
those  around  them,  or  the  situation  of  life  in  which  they  are 
placed,  but  out  of  the  peculiar  dispositions  of  the  persons  them- 
selves, operated  upon  by  certain  impulses  of  caprice  and  ac- 
cident. Yet  these  impulses  are  so  true  to  nature,  and  their 
operation  so  exactly  described,  that  we  not  only  recognise  the 
fidelity  of  the  representation,  but  recognise  it  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  novelty  superadded.  They  are  in  the  best  sense 
originals,  namely,  in  the  sense  in  which  nature  has  her  originals. 
They  are  unlike  anything  we  have  seen  before — may  be  said  to 
be  purely  ideal ;  and  yet  identify  themselves  more  readily  with 
our  imagination,  and  are  retained  more  strongly  in  memory, 
than  perhaps  any  others :  they  are  never  lost  in  the  crowd.  One 
test  of  the  truth  of  this  ideal  painting  is  the  number  of  allusions 
Which  '  Don  Cluixote  *  has  furnished  to  the  whole  of  civilised 
Europe ;  that  is  to  say,  of  appropriate  cases  and  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  universal  principles  of  our  nature.  The  detached 
incidents  and  occasional  descriptions  of  human  life  are  more  fa- 
miliar and  obvious ;  so  that  we  have  nearly  the  same  insight 
here  given  us  into  the  characters  of  innkeepers,  bar-maids,  ost- 
lers, and  puppet-show  men,  that  we  have  in  Fielding.  There  is 
a  much  greater  mixture,  however,  of  the  pathetic  and  sentimental 
with  the  quaint  and  humorous,  than  there  ever  is  in  Fielding. 
I  might  instance  the  story  of  the  countryman  whom  Don  Cluix- 
ote and  Sancho  met  in  their  doubtful  search  after  Dulcinea, 
driving  his  mules  to  plough  at  break  of  day,  and  ''  singing  the 
ancient  ballad  of  Roncesvalles  1"  The  episodes,  which  are  fre- 
quently introduced,  are  excellent,  but  have,  upon  the  whole, 
been  overrated.  They  derive  their  interest  from  their  connexion 
with  the  main  story.  We  are  so  pleased  with  that,  that  we  are 
disposed  to  receive  pleasure  from  everything  else.  Compared, 
far  instance,  with  the  serious  tales  in  Boccaccio,  they  are  slight 

10 
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and  somewhat  superficial.  That  Mnrcella,  the  fair  shepherdess, 
is,  1  think,  the  best.  I  shall  only  add,  that  'Don  Quixote'  was, 
at  the  time  it  was  published,  nn  entirely  original  work  in  lis 
kind,  and  that  the  author  ehims  the  highest  honour  which  can 
belong  to  one,  that  of  being  the  inventor  of  a  new  style  of  wri- 
ting. I  have  never  read  his  'Galalea,'  nor  his  '  Loves  of  Pem'les 
and  Sigismunda,'  though  I  have  often  meant  to  do  it,  and  1  hope 
lo  do  so  yet  Perhaps  there  is  a  reason  lurking  at  the  koltomof 
tbi^  tlilatoriness :  I  am  quite  sure  the  reading  of  these  works 
couJd  not  make  me  think  higher  of  the  author  of '  Don  Quixote,' 
and  il  might,  for  a  moment  or  two,  make  me  tliink  less. 

There  is  another  Spanish  novel,  'Guzman  d'Alfarache,'  near- 
ly of  the  same  age  as  '  Don  Quixote,'  and  of  great  genius,  ihoogh 
it  can  hardly  be  ranked  ea  a  novel  or  a  work  of  imagination.  I( 
is  a  series  of  strange,  unconnecled  adventures,  rather  drily  lold, 
hut  accompanied  by  the  most  severe  and  sarcastic  commentary. 
The  satire,  the  wit,  the  eloquence,  and  reasoning,  are  of  the  most 
potent  kind  ;  but  they  are  didactic  rather  than  dramatic.  They 
would  suit  a  bomijy  or  a  pasquinade  as  well  or  better  than  a  ro- 
Still  there  are  in  this  extraordinary  book  occasional 
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which  being  again  disappointed,  he  reserves  his  appetite  finr  a 
luncheon,  and  then  has  to  stave  it  ofif  again  by  some  meagre 
excuse  or  other  till  dinner ;  and  so  on,  by  a  perpetual  adjoumt- 
ment  of  this  necessary  process,  through  the  four-and-twenty  houn 
round.  The  quantity  of  food  proper  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether is  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  and  the  most  uninviting  mop. 
sels  with  which  Lazarillo  meets  once  a  week  as  a  Gkxi's-«end| 
are  pampered  into  the  most  sumptuous  fare  by  a  long  course  of 
inanition.  The  scene  of  this  novel  could  be  laid  nowhere  so 
properly  as  in  Spain,  that  land  of  priestcraft  and  poverty,  where 
hunger  seems  to  be  the  ruling  passion,  and  starving  the  order 
of  the  day. 

'  Gil  Bias '  has,  next  to  '  Don  duixote,'  been  more  generally 
read  and  admired  than  any  other  novel ;  and  in  one  sense  de- 
servedly so :  for  it  is  at  the  head  of  its  class,  though  that  class  is 
very  different  from,  and  I  should  say  inferior  to  the  other. 
There  is  little  individual  character  in  '  Gil  Bias.'    The  author 
is  a  describer  of  manners,  and  not  of  character.     He  does  not 
take  the  elements  of  human  nature,  and  work  them  up  into  new 
combinations  (which  is  the  excellence  of  <  Don  duixote ;')  nor 
trace  the  peculiar  shifting  shades  of  folly  and  knavery  as  they 
are  to  be  found  in  real  life  (like  Fielding:)  but  he  takes  off,  as 
it  were,  the  general,  habitual  impression  which  circumstances 
make  on  certain  conditions  of  life,  and  moulds  all  his  characters 
accordingly.     Ail  the  persons  whom  he  introduces  carry  about 
with  them  the  badge  of  their  profession,  and  you  see  little  more 
of  them  than  their  costume.     He  describes  men  as  belonging  to 
diitinct  classes  in  society;  not  as  they  are  in  themselves,  or  with 
die  individual  differences  which  are  always  to  be  discovered  in 
lature.     His  hero,  in  particular,  has  no  character  but  that  of  the 
leoettive  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.     His  priests  are 
dy  described  as  priests :  his  valets,  his  players,  his  women,  his 
oitiers  and  his  sharpers,  are  all  alike.     Nothing  can  well  ex- 
id  the  monotony  of  the  work  in  this  respect : — at  the  same 
6  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  truth  and  precision  with  which 
general  manners  of  these  different  characters  are  preserved, 
the  felicity  of  the  particular  traits  by  which  their  common 
at  are  brought  out.     Thus  the  Archbishop  of  Grenadii  ^\Ul 
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remaiD  an  evtiloMing  memento  of  the  weaknen  of  humun  ran- 
ity;  and  the  account  of  Gil  BW  legacy,  of  the  unci^rtainty  of 
hnman  expectatioDs.  This  novel  is  also  deficient  in  the  foble 
as  well  as  in  the  cboraeiers.  It  is  not  a  regularly  conjtmcted 
■tory  ;  but  a  series  of  amusing  adventures  told  with  equal  gaiety 
and  good  sense,  and  in  the  most  graceliU  style  imaginable. 

It  has  been  usual  to  class  our  own  great  noTelisis  as  imitators 
(rf  one  or  other  of  iheae  two  writers.  Fielding,  no  doubt,  is  more 
like  'Don  Q,uixote'  than  'Gil  Bias;'  Smollett  is  more  like  'Gil 
Bias'  than  '  Don  Quixote  /  but  there  is  not  much  resemblanca 
in  either  case.  Sterne's  '  Tristram  Shandy'  is  a  mote  direct  in- 
stance of  imitation.  Richardson  can  scarcely  be  called  an  imi- 
tBlor  of  any  one ;  or  if  he  ia,  it  is  of  the  sentimental  refinement 
of  Marivaui,  or  of  the  yerboae  gallantry  of  the  writers  of  the 
ieventeenth  century. 

There  is  very  little  to  warrant  the  common  idea  that  Fielding 
was  an  imitator  of  Cervnntes,  except  his  own  declaration  of  such 
an  intention  in  the  title-page  of  '  Joseph  Andrews,'  the  roman- 
tic turn  of  the  character  of  Parson  Adams  (the  only  romantie 
character  in  his  works.)  and  the  proverbial  humour  of  Partridge, 
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lad  by  the  ingenuity  of  contrivance  in  bringing  those  springs 
into  play,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lay  open  their  smallest  irregu- 
larity. The  detection  is  always  complete,  and  made  with  the 
certainty  and  skill  of  a  philosophical  experiment,  and  the  obvi- 
ousness  and  fieunilianty  of  a  casual  observation.  The  tiulh  of 
the  imitation  is  indeed  so  great,  that  it  has  been  argued  that 
Fielding  must  have  had  his  materials  ready-made  to  his  hands^ 
and  was  merely  a  transcriber  of  local  manners  and  individual 
habits.  For  this  conjecture,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no 
Ibuodation.  His  representations,  it  is  true,  are  local  and  individ- 
ual ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  profound  and  conclusive.  The 
feeling  of  the  general  principles  of  human  nature  operating  in 
particular  circumstances,  is  always  intense,  and  uppermost  in 
his  mind ;  and  he  makes  use  of  incident  and  situation  only  to 
bring  out  character. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  any  illustrations.  'Tom 
Jones'  is  full  of  them.  There  is  the  account,  for  example,  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  elder  Blifil  to  his  brother,  for  assisting  him 
to  obtain  the  fortune  of  Miss  Bridget  Alworthy  by  marriage ; 
and  of  the  gratitude  of  the  poor  in  his  neighbourhood  to  Alworthy 
himself,  who  had  done  so  much  good  in  the  country  that  he  had 
made  every  one  in  it  his  enemy.  There  is  the  account  of  the 
Latin  dialogues  between  Partridge  and  his  maid,  of  the  assault 
made  on  him  during  one  of  these  by  Mrs.  Partridge,  and  the 
severe  bruises  he  patiently  received  on  that  occasion,  after  which 
the  parish  of  Little  Haddington  rung  with  the  story,  that  the 
schoolmaster  had  killed  his  wife.  There  is  the  exquisite  keep- 
ing in  the  character  of  Blifil,  and  the  want  of  it  in  that  of  Jones. 
There  is  the  gradation  in  the  lovers  of  Molly  Seagrim,  the  phi- 
losopher Square  succeeding  to  Tom  Jones,  who  again  finds  that 
he  himself  had  succeeded  to  the  accomplished  Will  Barnes  who 
had  the  first  possession  of  her  person,  and  had  still  possession  of 
her  heart,  Jones  being  only  the  instrument  of  her  vanity,  as 
Square  was  of  her  interest  Then  there  is  the  discreet  honesty 
of  Black  George,  the  learning  of  Thwackum  and  Square,  and 
the  profundity  of  Squire  Western,  who  considered  it  as  a  phys- 
ical impossibility  that  his  daughter  should  fall  in  love  with  Tom 
JonesL    We  have  also  that  gentleman's  disputes  with  his  sister^ 
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and  the  inimitable  appeal  of  thnl  liidy  to  her  niece ;  "  I  waa 
never  so  handsome  as  you,  Sophy ;  yet  1  liad  something-  of  yoa 
formerly,  I  was  called  the  cruel  Parthenissa.  Kingdoms  and 
stales,  as  Tully  Cicero  says,  undergo  alteration,  and  so  must  the 
human  form  I"  The  adventure  of  the  same  lady  with  the  higb- 
waynian,  who  robbed  her  of  her  jewels  while  he  complimented 
her  beiiiity,  ought  not  (o  be  passed  over ;  nor  that  of  Sophia  and 
her  muff",  nor  the  reserved  coquetry  of  her  cousin  Filzpalrick, 
nor  the  description  of  Lady  Bellaston,  nor  the  modest  overtures 
of  the  pretty  widow  Hunt,  nor  the  indiscreet  babblings  of  Mra 
Honour.  The  moral  of  this  book  has  been  objected  to  without 
much  reason;  but  a  more  serious  objection  has  been  made  to 
the  want  of  refinement  and  elegance  in  two  principal  characters. 
We  ni'ver  feel  this  objection,  indeed,  while  we  are  reading  the 
book ;  but  at  other  times  we  have  something  like  a  lurking 
suspicion  thai  Jones  was  but  an  awkward  fellow,  and  Sophia  a 
pretty  simpleton.  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  this  effect, 
unle-^  it  is  that  Fielding's  constantly  assuring  us  of  the  beauty 
of  his  hero,  and  the  good  sense  of  bis  heroine,  at  last  produces  a 
distrust  of  both.     The  story  of  '  Tom  Jones'  is  allowed  to  be 
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of  description.  The  whole  scene  at  the  lodging-house,  the 
masquerade,  &c.,  in  '  Amelia/  are  equal  in  interest  to  the  paral- 
lel scenes  in  *  Tom  Jones,'  and  even  more  refined  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  character.  For  instance,  Mrs.  Bennet  is  superior  to 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  in  her  own  way.  The  uncertainty  in  which 
the  event  of  her  interview  with  her  former  seducer  is  left,  is 
admirable.  Fielding  was  a  master  of  what  may  be  called  the 
double  entendre  of  character,  and  surprises  you  no  less  by  what 
he  leaves  in  the  dark  (hardly  known  to  the  persons  themselves) 
than  by  the  unexpected  discoveries  he  makes  of  the  r^al  traits 
and  circumstances  in  a  character  with  which,  till  then,  you  find  / 
you  were  unacquainted.  There  is  nothing  at  all  heroic,  how-  / 
ever,  in  the  usual  st^lejjfJiis^delineations.  He  does  not  draw 
k)fty  characters  or(grong  pagiong)  all  his  persons  are  of  the  / 
onfinary  sUiture  as  to  intellect,  and  possess  little  elevation  of  fancy,  / 
or  energy  of  purpose.  Perhaps,  after  all.  Parson  Adams  is  hisNj 
finest  character.  It  is  equally  true  to  nature  and  more  ideal 
than  any  of  the  others.  Its  unsuspecting  simplicity  makes  it  not 
only  more  amiable,  but  doubly  amusing,  by  gratifying  the  sense 
of  superior  sagacity  in  the  reader.  Our  laughing  at  him  does 
not  once  lessen  our  respect  for  him.  His  declaring  that  he  would 
willingly  walk  ten  miles  to  fetch  his  sermon  on  vanity,  merely 
to  convince  Wilson  of  his  thorough  contempt  of  this  vice,  and 
his  consoling  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  iEschylus  by  suddenly 
recollecting  that  he  could  not  read  it  if  he  had  it,  because  it  is 
dark,  are  among  the  finest  touches  of  naivete.  The  night  ad- 
Tentures  at  Lady  Booby's  with  Beau  Didapper  and  the  amia- 
ble Slipslop  are  the  most  ludicrous ;  and  that  with  the  huntsman, 
who  draws  ofi*  the  hounds  from  the  poor  parson  because  they 
would  be  spoiled  by  following  vermin,  the  most  profound.  Field- 
ing did  not  oflen  repeat  himself,  but  Dr.  Harrison,  in  *  Amelia,' 
may  be  considered  as  a  variation  of  the  character  of  Adams ;  so 
also  is  Goldsmith's  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield ; '  and  the  latter  part  of 
that  work,  which  sets  out  so  delightfully,  an  almost  entire  pla- 
giarism from  Wilson's  account  of  himself,  and  Adams's  domestic 
history.  / 

Smollett's  first  novel,  '  Roderick  Random,'  which  is  al«o  his  |  yj 
hesty  speared  about  the  same  time  as  Fielding's  '  Tom  Jones,'  I 


]    and  yet  il  l(as  a  mucli  more  mi>i!eru  air.  wiih  it;  but  Uiis  may 

be  accounted  Ibr  IJoin  ihe  circumstance  thai  SmoUelt  was  quiia 

y  a  young  man  at  the  lime,  whereas  Fielding's  manner  musi  hara 

I   been  formed  long  before.     The  style  of  'Roderick  RaQdom'  ia 

more  easy  and  flowing  than  ihat  of  '  Tom  Jones ;'  die  inddenU 

follow  one  another  more  rapidly  (though,  it  must  be  confessed, 

they  never  come  in  such  a  throng,  or  are  brought  out  with  the 

same  dramatic  efTect ;)  the  humour  is  broader,  and  as  eflectual; 

and  there  ia  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  on  equal  interest  excited 

- — by  the  story.     What,  then,  is  it  that  gives  the  superiority  to 

A    Fielding?     It  iajhe  _suLpetior  insight  into  the  springs  of  human 

J    \  character,  and   the   constant   developement  of    that   character 

through  every  change  of  circumstance.    Smollett's  humour  often 

arises  from  the  situation  of  the  persons,  or  the  peculiarity  of  their 

external  appearance ;  as,  from  Roderick  Random's  carroty  lock^ 

which  hung  down  over  his  shoulders  like  a  pound  of  caudles,  at 

Strap's  ignorance  of  London,  and  the  blunders  that  follow  from 

it.    There  ia  a  lone  of  vulgarity  about  all  his  productions.    The 

incidents  frequfutly  resemble  detat-hcd  anecdotes  taken  from  a 

newspaper  or  magazine;  and,  like  those  in  'Gil  Bias,'  mig^ht 
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eonnt  applies  unifonnly  to  the  productions  of  these  two  writers ; 
but  I  think  that,  as  &r  as  they  essentially  differ,  what  I  have 
stated  is  the  general  distinction  between  them.  '  Roderick  Ran- 
dom' is  the  purest  of  Smollett's  novels :  I  mean  in  point  of  style  1/ 
and  description.  Most  of  the  incidents  and  characters  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  from  the  events  of  his  own  life ;  and 
are,  therefore,  truer  to  nature.  There  is  a  rude  conception  of 
generosity  in  some  of  his  characters,  of  which  Fielding  seems  to 
have  been  incapable,  his  amiable  persons  being  merely  good- 
natured.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  Strap  is  superior  to  Partridge ; 
as  there  is  a  heartiness  and  warmth  of  feeling  in  some  of  the 
scenes  between  Lieutenant  Bowling  and  his  nephew,  which  is 
beyond  Fielding's  power  of  impassioned  writing.  The  whole 
of  the  scene  on  ship-board  is  a  most  admirable  and  striking 
picture,  and,  I  imagine,  very  little  if  at  all  exaggerated,  though 
the  interest  it  excites  is  of  a  very  unpleasant  kind,  because  the^ 
irritativn  and  resistance  to  petty  oppression  j;an  be  of  no  avaiL  \ 
The  picture  of  the  little  profligate  French  friar,  who  was  Rod- 
erick's travelling  companion,  and  of  whom  he  always  kept  to 
the  windward,  is  one  of  Smollett's  most  masterly  sketches. — 
'  Peregrint  Pickle'  is  no  great  favourite  of  mine,  and  '  J^uncelot 
Greaves'  was  not  worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  author. 

'  Humphv  Clinker '  and  *  Count  Fathom '  are  both  equally 
admirable  intheir  way.  Perhaps  the  former  is  the  most  pleas-  [/' 
ant  gossiping  aovel  that  was  ever  written  ;  that  which  gives  the 
most  pleasure  vith  the  least  eflbrt  to  the  reader.  It  is  quite  as 
amusing  as  goiig  the  journey  could  have  been ;  and  we  have 
jnst  as  good  an  dea  of  what  happened  on  the  road  as  if  we  had 
been  of  the  party.  Humphry  Clinker  himself  is  exquisite ;  and 
his  sweetheart,  Wnifred  Jenkins,  not  much  behind  him.  Mat- 
thew Bramble,  th<ugh  not  altogether  original,  is  excellently 
supported,  and  seemito  have  been  the  prototype  of  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute  in  the  '  Ri^ls.'  But  Lismahago  is  the  flower  of  the 
flock.  His  tenacioust^ss  in  argument  is  not  so  delightful  as  the 
relaxation  of  his  logio]  severity,  when  he  finds  his  fortune 
mellowing  in  the  winly  smiles  of  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble. 
This  is  the  best  preserve^^  and  most  severe  of  all  Smollett's 
characters     The  resembU^ce  to  <Don  Gluixote'  is  only  juat 
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enough  lo  make  it  interesting  to  the  critical  reader,  without 
giving  offence  lo  anybody  else.  The  indecency  and  fillh  in 
thia  novel  arc  whit  must  be  allowed  to  all  Smollett's  wri- 
tings.— The  subject  and  characters  in  'Count  Fathom' are,  in 
genera!,  exceedingly  disgusting ;  the  story  is  also  spun  out  to  a 
degree  of  tediousness  in  the  serious  and  aeniimeniat  parts;  but 
there  ia  more  power  of  writing  occasionally  shown  in  ii  than  in 
any  of  his  works,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  fine  and  bitter  irony 
of  the  Count's  address  lo  the  country  of  his  ancestors  on  hut 
landing  in  England;  lo  the  robber  scene  in  the  forest,  which 
has  never  been  surpassed  ;  to  the  Parisian  swindler  who  perso- 
nates a  raw  English  country  squire  (Western  is  lame  in  the  com- 
parison ;)  and  to  the  story  of  the  seduction  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. It  would  be  difiicull  lo  point  out,  in  any  author,  passages 
written  with  more  force  and  mastery  than  these. 
y^  h  is  not  a  Tery  ditEcuIt  nnderialdng  to  class  Fielding  or 
Smoilell ; — the  one  as  an  observer  of  the  characters  of  human 
I  life,  the  other  as  a  describer  of  its  various  eccentricities.  But 
■  it  is  by  no  moans  so  easy  to  dispose  of  Richardson,  who  Was 
neither  an  observer  of  the  one  nor  a  describer  of  the  other,  but 
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exactness  of  detail  produces  heaviness ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gives 
an  appearance  of  truth,  and  a  positive  interest  to  the  story ;  and 
we  listen  with  the  same  attention  as  we  should  to  the  particulars 
of  a  confidential  communication.  I  at  one  time  used  to  think 
some  parts  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  rather  trifling  and  tedious, 
especially  the  long  description  of  Miss  Harriet  Byron's  wedding- 
clothes,  till  I  was  told  of  two  young  ladies  who  had  severally 
copied  out  the  whole  of  that  very  description  for  their  own  pri- 
vate gratification.     After  that  I  could  not  blame  the  author. 

The  efiect  of  reading  this  work  is  like  an  increase  of  kindred. 
You  find  yourself  all  of  a  sudden  introduced  into  the  midst  of  a 
lai^  fJBUDoily,  with  aunts  and  cousins  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration, and  grandmothers  both  by  the  father's  and  mother's  side ; 
and  a  very  odd  set  of  people  they  are,  but  people  whose  real  exis- 
tence and  personal  identity  you  can  no  more  dispute  than  your  own 
tenses,  for  you  see  and  hear  all  that  they  do  or  say.  What  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  all  this  extreme  elaborateness  in  working 
out  the  story  seems  to  have  cost  the  author  nothing ;  for.  it  is  said, 
that  the  published  works  are  mere  abridgments.  I  have  heard 
(though  this  I  suspect  must  be  a  pleasant  exaggeration)  that  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  was  originally  written  in  eight-and-twenty 
volumes. 

Pamela  is  the  first  of  Richardson's  productions,  and  the  very 
child  of  his  bruin.  Taking  the  general  idea  of  the  character  of 
a  modest  and  beautiful  country  girl,  and  of  the  ordinary  situa- 
tion in  which  she  is  placed,  he  makes  out  all  the  rest,  even  to 
the  smallest  circumstance,  by  the  mere  force  of  a  reasoning 
imagination.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  step  lost,  would  be  as  fatal 
here  as  in  a  mathematical  demonstration.  The  dcvelopement 
of  the  character  is  the  most  simple,  and  comes  the  nearest  to 
Dature  that  it  can  do,  without  being  the  same  thing.  The  inter- 
est of  the  story  increases  with  the  dawn  of  understanding  and 
reflection  in  the  heroine :  her  sentiments  gradually  expand 
themselves,  like  opening  fiowers.  She  writes  better  every  time, 
and  acquires  a  confidence  in  herself^  just  as  a  girl  would  do,  in 
writing  such  letters  in  such  circumstances ;  and  yet  it  is  certain 
that  no  girl  would  write  such  letters  in  such  circumstancea 
What  I  mean  is  this : — Richardson's  nature  is  always  the  nature 
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of  sentiment  and  refleclion,  not  of  impulse  or  situation.  Ha 
furnisliRs  his  characters,  on  every  occasion,  with  the  presence 
of  mind  of  the  author.  He  makes  them  act,  not  aa  they  would 
from  ihe  impulse  of  the  moment,  but  as  they  might  upon  reflec- 
tion, and  upon  a  careful  review  of  every  motive  and  circum- 
etnnce  in  their  siiuation.  They  regularly  sit  down  lo  write 
letlers :  and  if  the  business  of  life  consisted  in  letter- writing,  and 
was  carried  on  by  the  post  (like  a  Spanish  game  at  chess,) 
human  nature  would  be  what  Richardson  rcpresenls  it  All 
actual  objects  and  feelings  are  blunted  and  deadened  by  being 
presented  through  a  medium  which  may  be  true  to  reason,  but 
is  false  in  nature.  He  confounds  his  own  point  of  view  with 
that  of  the  immediate  actors  in  the  scene ;  and  hence  present* 
you  with  a  conventional  and  factitious  nature,  instead  of  that 
which  is  real.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  preferred  this  truth 
of  reflection  to  the  truth  of  nature,  when  he  said  that  there  was 
more  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  in  a  page  of  Richardson, 
than  in  all  Fielding.  Fielding,  however,  saw  more  of  the  prac- 
tical results,  and  understood  the  principles  as  well ;  but  he  had 
not  the  same  power  of  speculating  upon  their  possible  results, 
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coming  on  of  spring ;  the  artifice  of  the  stuff  gown ;  the  meet- 
ing with  Lady  Davers  afler  her  marriage ;  and  the  trial-scene 
with  her  husband?  Who  ever  remained  insensible  to  the  pas- 
aon  of  Lady  Clementina,  except  Sir  Charles  Grandison  himself, 
idko  was  the  object  of  it  ?  Clarissa  is,  however,  his  master- 
piece, if  we  except  Loyelace.  If  she  is  fine  in  herself,  she  is 
still  finer  in  his  account  of  her.  With  that  foil,  her  purity  is 
dazzling  indeed :  and  she  who  could  triumph  by  her  virtue,  and 
the  force  of  her  love,  over  the  regality  of  Lovelace's  mind,  his 
wit,  his  person,  his  accomplishments,  and  his  spirit,  conquers  all 
hearts.  I  should  suppose  that  never  sympathy  more  deep  or 
sincere  was  excited  than  by  the  heroine  of  Richardson's  ro- 
mance, except  by  the  calamities  of  real  life.  The  links  in  this 
wonderful  chain  of  interest  are  not  more  finely  wrought,  than 
their  whole  weight  is  overwhelming  and  irresistible.  Who  can 
forget  the  exquisite  gradations  of  her  long  dying-scene,  or  the 
closing  of  the  cofi^n-lid,  when  Miss  Howe  comes  to  take  her 
last  leave  of  her  friend ;  or  the  heart-breaking  refieciion  that 
Clarissa  makes  on  what  was  to  have  been  her  wedding  day  ? 
Well  does  a  certain  writer  exclaim — 

"  Books  an  a  real  world,  both  pure  and  good, 
Rocuid  which,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood. 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  may  grow !" 

Richardson's  wit  was  unlike  that  of  any  other  writer — ^his  hu- 
mour was  so  too.  Both  were  the  effect  of  intense  activity  of 
mind — ^laboured,  and  yet  completely  efiectual.  I  might  refer  to 
Lovelace's  reception  and  description  of  Hickman,  when  he 
calk  out  Death  in  his  ear,  as  the  name  of  the  person  with 
whom  Clarissa  had  fallen  in  love ;  and  to  the  scene  at  the  glove- 
ahop.  What  can  be  more  magnificent  than  his  enumeration  of 
his  companions — ^**Belton,  so  pert  and  so  pimply — Tourville, 
00  fiiir  and  so  foppish !"  &c.  In  casuistry  this  author  is  quite  at 
home ;  and,  with  a  boldness  greater  even  than  his  puritanical 
aeverity,  has  exhausted  every  topic  on  virtue  and  vice.  There 
is  another  peculiarity  in  Richardson,  not  perhaps  so  uncommon, 
is,  his  systematically  preferring  his  most  insipid  charac- 
to  his  finest,  though  boUi  were  equally  his  own  rnvQUtkn^ 
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and  he  musl  be  supposed  to  have  underslood  something  of 
their  qualiiies.  Thus  he  preferred  ihc  little,  selfish,  aflected, 
insignilicaiit  Miss  Byron,  to  the  divine  ClemeDDnai  and  again, 
Sir  Charles  GrandisoD  lo  the  nobler  Lovelace.  1  have  nothing 
to  say  in  favour  of  Lovelace's  morality  ;  but  Sir  Charles  is  the 
prince  of  coxcombs, — whose  eye  was  never  once  taken  from 
his  own  person  and  his  ow'n  virtues;  and  there  is  nothing 
which  encitea  so  little  sympothy  as  this  excessive  egotism. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  Steme;  and  I  shall  do  it  in  few 
words.  There  is  more  of  mannerism  and  affectation  in  him, 
and  a  more  immediate  reference  lo  preceding  authors;  but  hia 
excellences,  where  he  is  ciceUent,  are  of  the  first  order.  His 
characters  are  intellectual  and  inventive,  like  Richardson's,  but 
totally  opposite  in  the  execution.  The  one  are  made  out  by 
continuity,  and  patienH  repetition  of  touches;  ihe  others,  by 
glancing  transitions  and  graceful  apposition.  Hia  style  is 
equally  different  from  Richardson's :  it  is  at  times  the  most  ra- 
pid, the  most  happy,  the  most  idiomatic  of  any  that  is  to  be 
found.  It  is  the  pure  essence  of  English  conversational  style. 
His  works  consist  only  of  moucaaz — of  brilliant  j 
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despicable  performances  against  modem  philosophy  ought  to 
have  been  copied,  if  their  authors  had  known  anything  of  the 
subject  they  were  writing  about  My  Uncle  Toby  is  one  of 
die  finest  compliments  ever  paid  to  human  nature.  He  is  the 
most  unoffending  of  God's  creatures ;  or,  as  the  French  express 
it,  un  id  petit  ben  homme !  Of  his  bowling-green,  his  sieges, 
and  his  amours,  who  would  say  or  think  any  thing  amiss ! 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  four  best  novel-writers  belong  near- 
ly to  the  same  age.  We  also  owe  to  the  same  period  (the  reign 
of  George  IL)  the  inimitable  Hogarth,  and  some  of  our  best 
writers  of  the  middle  style  of  comedy.  K  I  were  called  upon 
to  account  for  this  coincidence,  I  should  waive  the  consideration 
of  more  general  causes,  and  ascribe  it  at  once  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  and  the  succession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  These  great  events  appear  to  have  given 
a  more  popular  turn  to  our  literature  and  genius,  as  well  as  to 
our  government  It  was  found  high  time  that  the  people 
should  be  represented  in  books  as  well  as  in  Parliament  They 
wished  to  see  some  account  of  themselves  in  what  they  read ; 
and  not  to  be  confined  always  to  the  vices,  the  miseries,  and  frivo- 
lities of  the  great  Our  domestic  tragedy,  and  our  earliest  peri- 
odical works,  appeared  a  little  before  the  same  period.  In  des- 
potic countries,  human  nature  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  studied  or  described.  The  canaille  are  objects  rather  of  dis- 
gust than  curiosity;  and  there  are  no  middle  classes.  The 
works  of  Racine  and  Moliere  are  either  imitations  of  the  verbi- 
age of  the  court,  before  which  they  were  represented,  or  fanciful 
caricatures  of  the  manners  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  But  in  the 
period  of  our  history  in  question,  a  security  of  person  and  pro- 
perty, and  a  freedom  of  opinion  had  been  established,  which 
made  every  man  feel  of  some  consequence  to  himself,  and  ap- ' 
pear  an  object  of  some  curiosity  to  his  neighbours :  our  manners 
become  more  domesticated ;  there  was  a  general  spirit  of  sturdi- 
iieas  and  independence,  which  made  the  English  character 
more  truly  English  than  perhaps  at  any  other  period — that  is, 
more  tenacious  of  its  own  opinions  and  purposes.  The  whole 
sorfiice  of  society  appeared  cut  out  into  square  enclosures  and 
diarp  angles,  which  extended  to  the  dresses  of  the  time^  theix 
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gravel-ivalks  and  clipped  hedges.  Each  individual  badacertaiit 
ground-plctl  of  his  own  lo  cuhivate  his  particular  hutnours  in, 
and  let  ihem  shoot  out  at  pleasure;  and  a  most  plentiful  crop 
ihey  have  produced  accordingly.  The  reign  of  George  U. 
was,  in  a  word,  ihc  ag'e  of  hobby-horsa  :  tut,  since  thai  period, 
things  have  taken  a  different  turn. 

His  present  Majesty  (God  save  the  mark  !)  during  almost  the 
whole  of  his  reign,  has  been  constantly  mounted  on  a  great 
war-horse  ;  and  has  (kirly  driven  all  competitors  out  of  the  field. 
Instead  of  minding  our  own  affairs,  or  laughing  at  each  otha, 
the  eyes  of  all  his  faithful  suhjeels  have  been  fixed  on  the  ca- 
reer of  the  sovereign,  and  all  hearts  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
his  person  and  government.  Our  pens  and  out  swords  harv 
been  alike  drawn  in. their  defence;  and  the  returns  of  killed 
and  wounded,  the  manufacture  of  neivspapcrs  and  parliament- 
ary speeches,  have  exceeded  all  former  example.  If  we  have 
had  a  little  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  we  have  had  enough  of 
the  glories  and  calamities  of  war.  His  Majesty  has  indeed 
contrived  to  keep  alive  the  greatest  public  interest  ever  known, 
by  his  determined  manner  of  riding  his  hobby  for  half  a  centu- 
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'Radclifie's  '^  enchantments  drear,"  and  mouldering  castles,  de- 
nwtd  part  of  their  interest,  no  doubt,  from  the  supposed  tottering 
state  of  all  old  structures  at  the  time  ;  and  Mrs.  Inchbald's  '  Na- 
ture and  Art'  would  scarcely  have  had  the  same  popularity,  but 
that  it  fell  in  (as  to  its  two  main  characters)  with  the  prevailing 
prejudice  of  the  moment,  that  judges  and  bishops  were  not  in- 
Tariably  pore  abstractions  of  justice  and  piety.  Mrs.  Edgeworth's 
*  Tales,'  again,  (with  the  exception  of  '  Castle  Rack-rent,'  which 
is  a  genuine,  unsophisticated,  national  portrait)  are  a  kind  of 
pedantic,  pragmatical,  common  sense,  tinctured  with  the  pertness 
and  pretensions  of  the  paradoxes  to  which  they  are  so  self-com- 
placendy  opposed.  Madame  D' Arblay  is,  on  the  contrary,  quite 
of  the  old  school,  a  mere  common  observer  of  manners,  and  also  J^ 
a  Tery  woman.  It  is  this  last  circumstance  which  forms  the 
peculiarity  of  her  writings,  and  distinguishes  them  from  those 
masterpieces  which  I  have  before  mentioned.  She  is  a  quick, 
lively,  and  accurate  observer  of  persons  and  things ;  but  she  al- 
ways looks  at  them  with  a  consciousness  of  her  sex,  and  in  that 
point  of  view  in  which  it  is  the  particular  business  and  interest 
of  women  to  observe  them.  There  is  little  in  her  works  of  pas-  / 
lion  or  character,  or  even  manners,  in  the  most  extended  sense  y- 
of  the  word,  as  implying  the  sum-total  of  our  habits  and  pursuits; 
her  forte  is  in  describing  the  absurdities  and  affectations  of  ex- 
ternal behaviour,  or  the  manners  of  people  in  company.  Her 
characters,  which  are  ingenious  caricatures,  are,  no  doubt,  dis- 
tiocdy  marked,  and  well  kept  up ;  but  they  are  slighdy  shaded, 
and  exceedingly  uniform.  Her  heroes  and  heroines,  almost  all 
of  them,  depend  on  the  stock  of  a  single  phrase  or  sentiment, 
and  have  certain  mottoes  or  devices  by  which  they  may  always 
be  known.  They  form  such  characters  as  people  might  be  sup- 
posed to  assume  for  a  night  at  a  masquerade.  She  presents  not 
the  whole-length  figure,  nor  even  the  face,  but  some  prominent 
Cnture.  In  one  of  her  novels,  for  example,  a  lady  appears  regu- 
larly every  ten  pages,  to  get  a  lesson  in  music  for  nothing.  She 
never  appears  for  any  other  purpose  ;  this  is  all  you  know  of 
her ;  and  in  this  the  whole  wit  and  humour  of  the  character 
consists.  Meadows  is  the  same,  who  has  always-  the  cue  of 
being  tired,  without  any  other  idea.     It  has  been  said  of  Shak- 
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speare,  that  you  may  alivaya  assign  hh  speeches  to  the  proper 
characier; ;  and  you  may  iofallibly  do  the  same  ihiog  wilii  Ma- 
dame D'Aiblny's,  for  ihey  always  say  the  same  thing.  Tha 
Braughton's  are  tbe  be&t.  Mr.  Smilh  is  an  exquisite  city  par- 
trait  '  Evelina'  is  also  her  best  novel, because  it  is  theshorleil} 
that  is,  it  haa  all  tbe  liveliness  in  the  sketches  of  character,  ttod 

1  smartness  of  comic  dialogue  and  reparti^e,  without  tbe  tfdious- 
ness  of  the  story,  and  endless  aflectation  of  sentiment  which  di»- 

I  figures  the  olliers. 

Women,  in  general,  have  a  quicker  perception  of  any  oddity 
or  singTilariiy  of  character  than  men,  and  are  more  ahve  to  every 
absurdity  which  arises  from  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  society,  or 
n  established  custom.  This  partly  arises  from  the 
cir  own  behaviour,  which  lurn  their  ailenlbn  con- 
stantly on  the  subject,  and  partly  from  other  causes.  The  sur- 
face of  their  minds,  like  that  of  their  bodies,  seems  of  a  finer 
texture  than  ours ;  mure  sof),  and  susceptible  of  immediate  iin* 
pulses.  They  have  less  muscular  strength,  leas  power  of  con- 
tinued voluntary  ailention,  of  reason,  passion,  and  imagination; 
but  ibi-y  art-  mure  easily  impressed  with  whatever  appeab  to 
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ness  and  affectation.  There  is  a  true  and  a  false  delicacy.  B^ 
cause  a  vulgar  country  Miss  would  answer  '^  yes"  to  a  proposal 
of  marriage  in  the  first  page,  Madame  D'Arblay  makes  it  a  proof 
of  an  excess  of  refinement,  and  an  indispensable  point  of  etiquette 
io  her  young  ladies  to  postpone  the  answer  to  the  end  of  five 
volumes,  without  the  smallest  reason  for  their  doing  so,  and  with 
every  reason  to  the  contrary.  The  reader  is  led  every  moment 
to  expect  a  dencuemaU^  and  is  as  often  disappointed  on  some 
trifling  pretext.  The  whole  artifice  of  her  fable  consists  in  com- 
ing to  no  conclusion.  Her  ladies  '^  stand  so  upon  the  order  of 
their  going,"  that  they  do  not  go  at  all.  They  will  not  abate  an 
ace  of  their  punctilio  in  any  circumstances  or  on  any  emergency. 
They  would  consider  it  as  quite  indecorous  to  run  down  stairs 
though  the  house  were  in  flames,  or  to  move  an  inch  ofl*  the 
pavement  though  a  scafiblding  was  falling.  She  has  formed 
to  herself  an  abstract  idea  of  perfection  in  common  behaviour, 
which  is  quite  as  romantic  and  impracticable  as  any  other  idea 
of  the  sort ;  and  the  consequence  has  naturally  been  that  ^e 
makes  her  heroines  commit  the  greatest  improprieties  and  absur- 
dities in  order  to  avoid  the  smallest.  In  opposition  to  a  maxim 
in  philosophy,  they  constantly  act  fVom  the  weakest  motive,  or 
rather  from  pure  contradiction.  The  whole  tissue  of  the  fable 
18,  in  general,  more  wild  and  chimerical  than  anything  in  '  Don 
duixote,'  without  the  poetical  truth  or  elevation.  Madame 
D'Arblay  has  woven  a  web  of  difliculties  for  her  heroines, 
something  like  the  green  silken  threads  in  which  the  shep- 
herdesses entangled  the  steed  of  Cervantes'  hero,  who  swore,  in 
his  fine  enthusiastic  way,  that  he  would  sooner  cut  his  passage 
to  another  world  than  disturb  the  least  of  those  beautiful  meshei^ 
To  mention  the  most  painful  instance — th^  '  Wanderer,'  in  her 
hst  novel,  raises  obstacles  lighter  than  ''  the  gossamer  that  idles 
in  the  wanton  summer  air,"  into  insurmountable  barriers ;  and 
trifles  with  those  that  arise  out  of  common  sense,  reason,  and 
necessity.  Her  conduct  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  directly  out 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed,  but  out  of  some 
Petitions  and  misplaced  refinement  on  them.  It  is  a  perpetual  ^ 
game  at  cross-purposes.  There  being  a  plain  and  strong  motive 
why  die  dioold  pursue  any  course  of  action,  is  a  sufficient  reaaon 
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for  her  to  avoid  il,  and  the  penrersiiy  of  her  coaduci  is  in  pio- 
portioQ  lo  its  levity — a^  the  lightness  of  the  feather  baffles  the 
force  of  the  impulse  that  is  given  to  il,  sod  the  slightest  breath 
of  air  turns  il  back  on  the  band  from  which  it  is  thrown.  We 
can  hardly  consider  this  as  the  perfection  of  the  female  characterl 
I  must  say  1  like  Mrs.  Radclifle'a  romances  better,  and  think 
of  them  oftencr;  and  even  %vhen  I  do  not,  part  of  the  impression 
with  which  I  sur\'ey  the  fnll-orbed  moon  shining  in  the  blue 
expanse  of  heaven,  or  hear  the  wind  sighing  through  the  au- 
tumnal leaves,  or  walk  under  the  echoing  archways  of  a  Gothic 
rain,  is  owing  to  a  repeated  perusal  of  the  '  Romance  of  the 
Forest,'  and  the  'Mysteries  of  Udolpho.'  Her  descriptions  of 
•cenery,  indeed,  ere  vague  and  wordy  to  the  last  degree;  they 
are  neither  like  Salvaior  nor  Claude,  nor  nature  nor  art;  and 
■he  d«'ells  on  the  effects  of  moonlight  till  we  are  sometimes 
weary  of  them;  her  characters  arc  insipid,  the  shadows  of* 
shade,  continued  on,  under  diflereni  names,  through  all  her 
novels ;  her  story  comes  to  nothing.  But  in  harrowing  up  the 
soul  with  imaginary  horrors,  and  making  the  flesh  creep,  and 
the  nerves  (hrill  with  fond  hopes  and  fears,  she  is  unrivalled 
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aeems  that  the  simple  notes  of  Clara's  lute,  which  so  delighted 
her  youthful  heart,  still  echo  among  the  rocks  and  mountains  of 
the  Valois ;  the  mellow  tones  of  the  minstrePs  songs  still  mingle 
with  the  noise  of  the  dashing  oar,  and  the  rippling  of  the  silver 
waves  g[  the  Mediterranean ;  the  voice  of  Agnes  is  heard  from 
the  haunted  tower,  and  SchedonPs  form  still  stalks  through  the 
frowning  ruins  of  Palinzi.  The  greatest  treat,  however,  which 
Mrs.  Radclifie's  pen  has  provided  for  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous 
and  terrible  is  the  Provencal  tale  which  Ludovico  reads  in  the 
CoBtle  of  Udolpho  as  the  lights  are  beginning  to  bum  blue,  and 
just  before  the  faces  appear  from  behind  the  tapestry  that  carry 
him  ofi^  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  This  tale  is  of  a  knight, 
who  being  engaged  in  a  dance  at  some  high  festival  of  old 
romance,  was  summoned  out  by  another  knight  clad  in  com- 
plete steel ;  and  being  solemnly  adjured  to  follow  him  into  the 
mazes  of  the  neighbouring  wood,  his  conductor  brought  him  at 
length  to  a  hollow  glade  in  the  thickest  part,  where  he  pointed 
to  the  murdered  corse  of  another  knight,  and  lifting  up  his  beavet 
ibowed  him  by  the  gleam  of  moonlight  which  fell  on  it,  that  it 
had  the  face  of  his  spectre-guide!  The  dramatic  power  in  the 
diaracter  of  Schedoni,  the  Italian  monk,  has  been  much  admired 
tnd  praised}  but  the  effect  does  not  depend  upon  the  character, 
but  the  situations;  not  upon  the  figure,  but  upon  t]\e  back- 
ground. The  '  Castle  of  Otranto '  (which  is  supposed  to  have 
led  the  way  to  this  style  of  writing)  is,  to  my  notion,  dry,  meagre, 
%nd  without  effect  It  is  done  upon  false  principles  of  taste. 
The  great  hand  and  arm  which  are  thrust  into  the  court-yard, 
«iid  remain  there-  all  day  long,  are  the  pasteboard  machinery  of 
m  pantomime ;  they  shock  the  senses,  and  have  no  purchase 
upon  the  imagination.  They  are  a  matter-of-fact  impossibility ; 
a  fixture,  and  no  longer  a  phantom.  Quod  sic  mihi  ostendis,  tV 
eredulus  adi  By  reahsing  the  chimeras  of  ignorance  and  fear, 
begot  upon  shadows  and  dim  likenesses,  we  take  away  the  very 
grounds  of  credulity  and  superstition  ;  and,  as  in  other  cases,  by 
&cing  out  the  imposture  betray  the  secret  to  the  contempt  and 
laughte^  of  the  spectators.  The  '  Recess,'  and  the  '  Old  English 
Baron,'  are  also  ^  dismal  treatises,"  but  with  little  in  them  ^'  at 
which  our  fell  of  hair  is  like  to  rouse  and  stir  as  life  were  vcv  \\?* 
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e  dull  and  pronng,  without  the  spirit  of  fiction  <h'  the 
rudition  to  make  them  inieresliog.  After  Mrs,  Baddiffe, 
Monk  Lewis  was  tlis  greatest  mnsier  of  the  art  of  freezing  the 
blood.  The  robber-scene  in  the  'Monk'  is  only  inferior  to  that 
in  '  Count  Fathom,'  and  perfectly  new  in  ihe  circumataneea  and 
cast  of  Ihe  characters.  Some  of  his  descriptions  aro  chargeable 
with  unpardonable  grosaness,  but  the  pieces  of  poetry  interspersed 
in  this  far-famed  novel,  such  as  the  fighl  of  Roucesvalles  and  the 
ExUe,  in  panicuiar,  have  a  romantic  and  delightful  harmony, 
auch  as  might  be  cbaunted  by  tlie  moon-light  pilgrim,  or  niighl 
lull  the  dreaming  mariner  on  summer  seas. 

If  Mrs,  Badcliffe  touched  the  trembling  chords  of  the  imagi- 
notion,  making  wild  music  there,  Mrs,  Inchbold  has  no  less 
power  over  tlie  springs  of  the  beart  She  not  only  moves  die 
affections  but  melis  us  into  "  all  the  luxury  of  woe."  Her  '  Na- 
ture and  An '  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  interesting  stories 
in  ilie  ti  orld.  It  is,  indeed,  loo  much  so ;  or  the  distress  is  loo 
naked,  and  the  siiuationa  hardly  to  be  borne  with  patience.  I 
think  noihing,  however,  can  exceed  in  delicacy  and  beauty  the 
accoQiii  of  ihe  love-letter  which  the  poor  girl,  who  is  the  eubjivl 
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best,  but  not  most  shining  virtues  in  human  character.  The 
conclusion  of  '  Nature  and  Art,'  on  the  contrary,  is  a  scene  of 
heartless  desolation,  which  must  eflTectually  deter  any  one  from 
ever  reading  the  book  twice.  Mrs.  Inchbald  is  an  instance  to 
confute  the  assertion  of  Rousseau,  that  women  fail  whenever 
they  attempt  to  describe  the  passion  of  love. 

I  shall  conclude  this  Lecture,  by  saying  a  few  words  of  the 
author  of  *  Caleb  Williams,'  and  the  author  of  *  Waverley.-  I 
shall  speak  of  the  last  first.  In  knowledge,  in  variety,  in  facility, 
in  truth  of  painting,  in  costume  and  scenery,  in  freshness  of  sub- 
ject, and  in  untired  interest,  in  glancing  lights  and  the  graces 
of  a  style  passing  at  will  "  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to 
severe,"  at  once  romantic  and  familiar,  having  the  utmost  force 
of  imitation  and  apparent  freedom  of  invention ;  these  novels 
have  the  highest  claims  to  admiration.  What  lack  they  yet  7 
The  author  has  all  power  given  him  from  without — ^he  has  not, 
perhaps,  an  equal  power  from  within.  The  intensity  of  the 
feeling  is  not  equal  to  the  distinctness  of  the  imagery.  He  sits 
like  a  magician  in  his  cell,  and  conjures  up  all  shapes  and 
sights  to  the  view ;  and  with  a  little  variation  we  might  apply 
to  him  what  Spenser  says  of  Fancy : — 

"  His  chamber  was  dispainted  all  within 
With  sundry  colours,  in  the  which  were  writ 
Infinite  shapes  of  things  dispersed  thin ; 
Some  such  as  in  the  world  were  never  yet ; 
Some  daily  scene  and  knowen  by  their  names, 
Such  as  in  idle  fantasies  do  flit ; 
Infernal  hags,  centaurs,  fiends,  hippodames, 
Apes,  lions,  eagles,  owls,  fools,  lovers,  children,  dames.'* 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  phantasmagoria,  the  author  himself  never 
appears  to  take  part  with  his  characters,  to  prompt  our  affection 
to  the  good,  or  sharpen  our  antipathy  to  the  bad.  It  is  the  per- 
fecticta  of  art  to  conceal  art ;  and  this  is  here  done  so  completely, 
that  while  it  adds  to  our  pleasure  in  the  work,  it  seems  to  take 
awav  from  the  merit  of  the  author.  As  he  does  not  thrust  him- 
velf  forward  in  the  foreground,  he  loses  the  credit  of  the  per- 
formance. The  copies  are  so  true  to  nature,  that  they  appear 
like  tapestry  figures  taken  off  by  the  pattern ;  the  obvious  patch- 
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work  of  iradilion  and  liistorj'.  His  characters  are  ttansplanled 
at  once  from  their  native  soil  to  the  page  which  we  are  mailing, 
wilhoul  any  traces  of  their  having  passed  through  the  hoI-bed 
of  the  author's  genius  or  vanity.  He  leaves  ihem  as  he  found 
ihein  ;  but  this  is  doing  wonders.  The  Laird  and  the  BaiUie 
of  Bradwardinc,  the  idiot  rhymer,  David  GoiJatly,  Miss  Rose 
Bradwardinc,  and  Miss  Flora  Mac  Ivor,  her  brother  the  High- 
land Jacobite  chieftain,  Vic  Jan  Vhor,  the  Highlaud  rorer, 
Donald  Bean  Lean,  and  the  worthy  page  Callum  Beg,  Both- 
well  and  Balfour  of  Burley,  Claverhonse  and  Macbriar,  Elshie 
the  Black  Dwarf,  and  tlie  Red  Reevcr  of  'Westbum  Flat, 
Hobbie  and  Grace  Armstrong,  EJlengowan  and  Dominie  Samp- 
son, Dirk  Hatteraick  and  Meg  Merrihes,  are  at  present  "  familiar 
in  our  mouths  as  household  names,"  and  whether  they  are 
actual  persons  or  crealiona  of  the  poet's  pen,  is  an  impertinent 
inquiry.  The  picturesque  and  local  scenery  is  as  fresh  as  the 
lichen  on  the  rock :  the  characters  are  a  part  of  the  scenery. 
If  they  are  put  in  action,  It  is  a  moving  picture ;  if  they  speab, 
we  hear  their  dialect  and  the  tones  of  their  voice.  If  the  hu- 
mour is  made  out  by  dialect,  the  chaructcr  by  the  dress,  the 
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dicumstances  of  the  stroDgest  natural  feeling,  and  the  most 
appalling  preternatural  appearances,  just  as  if  the  effect  had 
baen  produced  by  a  peaceK)fficer  entering  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  instances  of  a  falling-off  are,  however,  rare ;  and  if  this 
author  should  not  be  supposed  by  fastidious  critics  to  have  orig- 
inal genius  in  the  highest  degree,  he  has  other  qualities  which 
supply  its  place  so  well,  his  materials  are  so  rich  and  varied, 
and  he  uses  them  so  lavishly,  that  the  reader  is  no  loser  by  the 
exchange.  We  are  not  in  fear  that  he  should  publish  another 
novel ;  we  are  under  no  apprehension  of  his  exhausting  himself, 
&r  he  has  shown  that  he  is  inexhaustible. 

Whoever  else  is,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  author  of  '  Caleb 
Williams'  and  *St  Leon'  is  not  the  author  of  'Waverley.* 
Nothing  can  be  more  distinct  or  excellent  in  their  several  ways 
than  these  two  writers.  If  the  one  owes  almost  everything  to 
external  observation  and  traditional  character,  the  other  owes 
everything  to  internal  conception  and  contemplation  of  the  pos- 
sible workings  of  the  human  mind.  There  is  little  knowledge 
of  the  world,  little  variety,  neither  an  eye  for  the  picturesque, 
nor  a  talent  for  the  humorous  in  <  Caleb  Williams'  for  instance, 
but  you  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  of  the  originality  of  the 
work  and  the  force  of  the  conception.  The  impression  made 
upcm  the  reader  is  the  exact  measure  of  the  strength  of  the 
author's  genius.  For  the  effect,  both  in  'Caleb  Williams'  and 
^  St  Leon,'  is  entirely  made  out,  neither  by  facts,  nor  dates,  by 
black-letter  or  magazine  learning,  by  transcript  or  record,  but 
by  intense  and  patient  study  of  the  human  heart,  and  by  an 
imagination  projecting  itself  into  certain  situations,  and  capable 
of  working  up  its  imaginary  feelings  to  the  height  of  reality. 
The  author  launches  into  the  ideal  world,  and  must  sustain 
himself  and  the  reader  there  by  the  mere  force  of  imagination. 
The  sense  of  power  in  the  writer  thus  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
subject — The  character  of  Falkland  is  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of 
the  love  of  fame.  The  gay,  the  gallant  Falkland  lives  only  in 
the  good  opinion  of  good  men ;  for  this  he  adorns  his  soul  with 
virtue,  and  tarnishes  it  with  crime ;  he  lives  only  with  this,  and 
dies  as  he  loses  it.  He  is  a  lover  of  virtue  but  a  worshipper  of 
Aone.     Stung  to  madness  by  a  brutal  insult,  he  avenges  himself 
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by  a  crime  of  the  deepest  die.  and  ihe  remorse  of  his  ci 
aad  the  naio  upon  his  honour  prey  □poa  his  peace  and  reason 
em-  aft'-r.  It  -was  into  the  moitUi  ttl  each  a  charncter  ihat  a 
modern  poet  has  well  pnt  ihe  words, 

" Action  H  DKnuiituT, 

Thr  motion  of  a  miucle,  this  v>;  or  thai ; 

Suflering  ia  long,  otiKiire,  •ml  infinhe." 

Ill  the  conflict  of  hia  feelings  he  is  worn  to  8  Ekeleton,  wasted 
to  a  shii'lotv.  But  be  endures  ibb  living  death  to  watch  over 
his  UH'.U'ing  repututioo,  and  to  preserre  bis  name  uneullied  mid 
free  from  atispicion.  But  he  is  at  last  disappoiiilMl  in  this  bit 
darlintr  object,  by  the  very  means  he  takes  to  secure  it,  and  by 
harass  Jntr  and  goading- Caleb  Williams  (whose  insatiable,  inces- 
sant curirjsiiy  had  wonned  itself  into  his  confiUencc)  to  a  state 
of  desperaiion,  by  employing  every  sort  of  persecution,  aad  by 
trying  lo  hunt  him  from  society  like  an  infection,  makes  him 
turn  u\i'>n  liim,  and  betray  the  inmost  secret  of  his  soul.  The 
last  mfinn  nis  of  Falkland  are  indeed  sublime:  the  spark  of  life 
and  iln'  iiopi'  of  imperisliable  renown  are  extinguished  in  him 
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frith  its  pleasurea  He  is  a  limb  torn  from  society.  In  posses- 
sion of  eternal  youth  and  beauty,  he  can  feel  no  love ;  sur- 
iDunded,  tantalized,  tormented  with  riches,  he  can  do  no  good. 
The  races  of  men  pass  before  him  as  in  a  speculum ;  but  he  is 
attached  to  them  by  no  common  tie  of  sympathy  or  suffering. 
He  is  thrown  back  into  himself  and  his  own  thoughts.  He 
lives  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  breast, — without  wife  or  child, 
or  friend,  or  enemy  in  the  world.  His  is  the  solitude  of  the 
soul, — not  of  woods,  or  seas,  or  mountains, — ^but  the  desert  of 
society,  the  waste  and  desolation  of  the  heart  He  is  himself 
alone.  His  existence  is  purely  contemplative,  and  is  therefore 
intolerable  to  one  who  has  felt  the  rapture  of  affection  or  the 
anguish  of  woe.  The  contrast  between  the  enthusiastic  eager- 
ness of  human  pursuits  and  their  blank  disappointment,  was 
never,  perhaps,  more  finely  pourtrayed  than  in  this  novel.  Mar- 
guerite, the  wife  of  St.  Leon,  is  an  instance  of  pure  and  disin- 
terested afibction  in  one  of  the  noblest  of  her  sex.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  author  found  the  model  of  this  character  in 
nature. — Of  *  Mandeville,*  I  shall  say  only  one  word.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  falling  off  in  the  subject,  not  in  the  ability. 
The  style  and  declamation  are  even  more  powerful  than  ever. 
Bat  unless  an  author  surpasses  himself,  and  surprises  the  public 
as  much  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  as  he  did  the  first,  he  is  said  to 
&11  oflf,  because  there  is  not  the  same  stimulus  of  novelty.  A 
great  deal  is  here  made  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  a  very  disa- 
greeable subject  I  cannot  agree  that  the  story  is  out  of  nature. 
The  feeling  is  very  common  indeed ;  though  carried  to  an  un- 
usual and  improbable  excess,  or  to  one  with  which  from  the 
individuality  and  minuteness  of  the  circumstances,  we  cannot 
leadily  sympathise. 

It  is  rare  that  a  philosopher  is  a  writer  of  romances.     The 
Onion  o^  the  two  characters  in  this  author  is  a  sort  of  phenome- 
non in  the  history  of  letters ;  for  I  cannot  but  consider  the  author 
of  *  Political  Justice  *  as  a  philosophical  reasoner  of  no  ordinary 
stamp  or  pretensions.     That  work,  whatever  its  defects  may  be, 
is  distinguished  by  the  most  acute  and  severe  logic,  and  by  the 
'Utmost  boldness  of  thinking,  founded  on  a  love  and  conviction 
Of  truth.     It  is  a  system  of  ethics,  and  one  that,  though  I  think 
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ii  erroneous  myself,  is  built  on  following  up  into  its  fair  conse- 
quences, a  very  common  and  acknowledged  principle,  that  ab- 
stract reason  and  general  utility  are  the  only  test  and  standard 
of  mcirai  rectitude.  If  tbts  principle  is  true,  then  the  system  IS 
irui: :  but  I  think  that  Mr.  Godwin's  book  has  done  more  than 
aiiyihiiig  else  to  overlum  the  sufficiency  of  this  principle  by  ab- 
HiTactinir,  in  a  strict  metaphysical  process,  the  influence  of  reason 
or  the  understanding  in  mora!  questions  and  relations  from  that 
of  habit,  sense,  HMOclation,  local  and  personal  aiiachmeni,  natural 
aflection,  &c. ;  and  by  thus  making  il  appear  how  necessary  the 
latter  are  to  our  limited,  imperfect,  and  mixed  beinff,  how  im- 
possible the  former  as  an  exclusive  guide  of  action,  unless  tnan 
were,  or  were  capable  of  becoming,  a  purely  intellectual  being. 
Reason  is  no  doubt  one  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  and  iha 
chief  gift  of  Providence  to  man  ;  but  it  must  itself  be  subject  lo 
and  modified  by  otlier  instincts  and  principles,  because  il  is  not 
the  only  one.  This  work  then,  even  supposing  it  to  be  false,  is 
invnlunble,  as  demonstrating  an  important  truth  by  the  redu^io 
ad  ahsuTiium  ;  or  it  is  an  tiferimenlvm  cruris  in  one  of  ihe  grand 
and  tryintr  questions  of  moral  philosophy.— In  delineating  the 
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LECTURE  VIL 

On  the  Works  of  Hogarth :  On  the  grand  and  fiuniliar  itjie  of  Painting. 

If  the  quantity  of  amusement,  or  of  matter  for  more  serious  re- 
flection which  their  works  have  afforded,  is  that  by  which  we 
are  to  judge  of  precedence  among  the  intellectual  benefactors  of 
mankind,  there  are,  perhaps,  few  persons  who  can  put  in  a 
■liooger  claim  to  our  gratitude  than  Hogarth.     It  is  not  hazard- 
ing too  much  to  assert,  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  comic 
geniuses  that  ever  lived,  and  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  this  country  has  produced.     Criticism  has 
not  done  him  justice,  though  public  opinion  hns.     His  works 
have  received  a  sanction  which  it  would  be  vain  to  dispute,  in 
the  universal  delight  and  admiration  with  which  they  have  been 
regarded,  from  their  first  appearance  to  this  present  moment 
The  wonderful  knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  human  life 
and  manners,  is  only  to  be  surpassed  (if  it  can  be)  by  the  power 
of  invention  with  which  he  has  combined  and  contrasted  his 
mati^rials  in  the  most  ludicrous  and  varied  points  of  view,  and 
by  the  mastery  of  execution  with  which  he  has  embodied  and 
made  tangible  the  very  thoughts  and  passing  movements  of  the 
niod.     Critics  sometimes  object  to  the  style  of  Hogarth's  pic- 
tures, or  to  the  class  to  which  they  belong.     First,  he  belongs 
to  no  class,  or  if  he  does,  it  is  to  the  same  classes  as  Fielding, 
Smollett,  Vanbrugb,  and  Moliere.     Besides,  the  merit  of  his 
pictures  does  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  on  the 
Wmledge  displayed  of  it,  on  the  number  of  ideas  they  excite, 
on  the  fund  of  thought  and  observation  contained  in  them. 
'Htey  are  to  be  studied  as  works  of  science  as  well  as  of  amuse- 
n^ent ;  they  satisfy  our  love  of  truth ;  they  fill  up  the  void  in  the 
^^d;  they  form  a  series  of  plates  in  natural  history,  and  of  that 
^"^^  interesting  part  of  natural  history,  the  history  of  our  own 
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tjieciei  MaV«  wlui  Mneiien  joo  |lf»  Csr  die  Tulgarity  of 
the  mbfen.  jet  in  ifa«  reatarcli,  Ae  fnfaaHty,  the  absolole  Inilb 
and  pi<^mr>n  oCih-i  d^ineiliaB  of  ihnMlii  in  the  inveoboB 
of  incii]'ent.  in  tni  aod  bimaar;  ia  ibe  tife  wilh  which  ihey  an 
'■  itisiiaL-t  in  erety  pan ;"  in  mrik«mg  T«rie«T  and  originality ; 
Ih^y  w\et  baT«.  and  [KObabty  never  will  be  mrpassed.  They 
slimulale  (he  faculliea  u  wtl]  u  sDothe  thiem.  -Othn  pictures 
we  see,  Mo^arth'a  we  read." 

Th'/  publio  had  not  long  ago  aa  oppoTlanity  of  tiewing  mat 
or  Ho;^nb'!  pictures,  in  the  cotlecticMi  made  of  them  at  the 
Briii^h  Gallen,-.  The  niperiority  of  the  original  pointings  to 
the  cbnimon  prints,  ts  in  a  great  meamre  conlined  to  the  'Mor- 
riii^e  a-la-MoJe,'  with  which  I  shall  b^in  my  remarks 

Boccaccio,  thc^  most  refined  and  wntimental  of  all  the  notel- 
wriiers,  lias  lieen  stigmatized  as  the  mere  inreotor  of  licentioui 
Iiili'fi,  bccnuse  readers  in  general  have  only  seized  on  thooB 
LliJriu'.i  ill  his  works  which  were  suited  to  their  own  taste,  and 
liiLn-  iliUH  rc(l('cn.-il  tlieir  own  grossness  back  upon  the  writer. 
Sii  il  liiis  iiiip|i<'ijed,  Ihal  the  majority  of  critics  having  been 
iiiiinl  Kiriicli  iviili  itie  strong  and  decided  expression  in  HogarA, 
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There  is  the  same  felicity  in  the  figure  and  attitude  of  the  bride, 
courted  by  the  lawyer.  There  is  the  utmost  flexibility,  and 
yielding  softness  in  her  whole  person,  a  listless  languor  and  tre- 
mulous suspense  in  the  expression  of  her  face.  It  is  the  precise 
look  and  air  which  Pope  has  given  to  his  farourite  Belinda,  just 
at  the  moment  of  the  '  Rape  of  the  Lock.'  The  heightened 
glow,  the  forward  intelligence,  and  loosened  soul  of  love  in 
Uie  same  fiau;e,  in  the  Assignation-scene  before  tne  masquerade, 
form  i  fine*  and  instructive  contrast  to  the  delicacy,  timidity, 
and  coy  reluctance  expressed  in  the  first  The  lawyer,  in 
both  pictures,  is  much  the  same — ^perhaps  too  much  so — though 
ereo  this  unmoved,  unaltered  appearance  may  be  designed  as 
characteristic.  In  both  cases,  he  has  ^  a  person  and  a  smooth 
dispose,  framed  to  make  women  false."  He  is  full  of  tliat  easy 
good-humour,  and  easy  good  opmion  of  hiinself^  with  which  the 
sex  are  delighted.  There  is  not  a  sharp  angle  in  his  face  to  ob- 
struct his  success,  or  give  a  hint  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  His 
whole  aspect  is  round  and  rosy,  lively  and  unmeaning,  happy 
without  the  least  expense  of  thought,  careless,  and  inviting;  and 
amveys  a  perfect  idea  of  the  uninterrupted  glide  and  pleasing 
murmur  of  the  soft  periods  that  flow  from  his  tongue. 

The  expression  of  the  bride  in  the  Morning-scene  is  the  most 
highly  seasoned,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  vulgar  in  the 
seri^  The  figure,  face,  and  attitude  of  the  husband  are  inimi- 
table. Hogarth  has  with  great  skill  contrasted  the  pale  counte- 
nance of  the  husband  with  the  yellow  whitish  colour  of  the 
marble  chimney-piece  behind  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
serve the  fleshy  tone  of  the  former.  The  airy  splendour  of  the 
view  of  the  inner  room  in  this  picture,  is  probably  not  exceeded 
by  any  of  the  productions  of  the  Flemish  school. 

The  Young  Girl,  in  the  third  picture,  who  is  represented  as 

a  victim  of  fashionable  profligacy,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 

vust's  chef^cmvre.     The  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  pminting  is 

only  surpassed  by  the  felicity  and  subtlety  of  the  conception. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  the  ex- 

^me  softness  of  her  person  and  the  hardened  indifference  of  her 

^^Wacter.     The  vacant  stillness,  the  docility  to  vice,  the  prema- 

^  sappreasion  of  youthfid  sensibility,  the  doll-like  mechanism 
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ol  the  whole  figure,  which  seems  to  have  no  other  feeling  but  B 
sickly  sensu  of  pain, — show  the  dcept^st  insight  into  human  nft- 
ture.  aiiJ  into  the  eflecis  of  those  relinenieDts  in  deprav^,  by     , 
whioh  n  has  hten  gooJ-naiuredly-nsserietl,  thot  "  vice  loses  half 
its  evil  in  losing  all  ila  grossness."     The  story  of  this  picture  a 
in  some  parts  very  obscure  nnil  enigmatical.     It  is  certain  that 
the  NoLileman  |)s  not  looking  straight-ronvard  to  the  Quack, 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  threatening  with  his  cane  j  bat 
that  his  eyes  are  turned  up  with  an  ironical  leer  of  triumph  to 
the  Procuress.     The  commanding  attitude  and  size   of  thif^ 
womaji,— the  swelling  circumference  of  her  dress,  spread  out^; 
like  a  lurlkoy-cock's  feathers, — the  fierce,  ungovernable,  invele — 
rale  malignity  of  her  countenance,  which  hardly  needs  the  cora — 
men',  of  tlie  clasp-knife  to  explain  her  purpose,  are  all  admirable 
in  ihuinstlvcF,  and  still  more  so,  as  they  are  opposed  to  the  mut^ 
insensibility,   the  elegant  negligence  of  dress,  and  the  cbildislm. 
figure  of  the  girl,  who  is  supposed  lo  be  her  protegee.     As  fo»" 
the  UAiack,  there  can  be  no  doubt  enierlained  about  him.     His 
face  ai'Eiiis  as  if  it  were  composed  of  salve,  and  his  features  ex- 
hibit all  the   chaos   and   confusion   of  the   most  gross,  ignorant, 
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colour,  and  execution,  is  a  master  piece.  The  gay,  lively  deri- 
sion of  the  other  Negro-boy,  playing  with  the  Acueon,  is  an  in- 
genious contrast  to  the  profound  amazement  of  the  first  Some 
account  has  already  been  given  of  the  two  lovers  in  this  picture. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  infinite  activity  of  mind  which  the 
artist  displajTS  on  every  occasion.  An  instance  occurs  in  the 
present  j)ictiire.  He  has  so  contrived  the  papers  in  the  hair  of 
the  Bride,  as  to  make  them  look  ahnost  like  a  wreath  of  half- 
blown  flowers ;  while  those  which  he  has  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  musical  Amateur  very  much  resemble  a  chtoaux-de-friu 
of  horns,  which  adorn  and  fortify  the  lack-lustre  expression  and 
mild  resignation  of  the  fi9u:e  beneath. 

The  '  Night  Scene '  is  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  series.  The 
attitade  of  the  Husband,  who  is  just  killed,  is  one  in  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  stand,  or  even  to  fall  It  resem- 
Uea  the  loose  pasteboard  figures  they  make  for  children.  The 
characters  in  the  last  picture,  in  which  the  wife  dies,  are  ail 
masterly.  We  would  particularly  refer  to  the  captious,  petulant 
aeifsufficiency  of  the  Apothecary,  whose  face  and  figure  are 
oonatructed  on  exact  physiognomical  principles,  and  to  the  fine 
exunple  of  passive  obedience,  and  non-resistance  in  the  Servant, 
whom  he  is  taking  to  task,  and  whose  coat  of  green  and  yellow 
Every  is  as  long  and  melancholy  as  his  face.  The  disconsolate 
look,  the  haggard  eyes,  the  open  mouth,  the  comb  sticking  in  the 
hsir,  the  broken,  gapped  teeth,  which,  as  it  were,  hitch  in  an 
answer — everything  about  him  denotes  the  utmost  perplexity 
and  dismay.  The  harmony  and  gradations  of  colour  in  this 
picture  are  uniformly  preserved  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and 
are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  artist 

We  have  so  far  attempted  to  point  out  the  fund  of  observa- 
tkm,  physical  and  moral,  contained  in  one  set  of  these  pictures, 
the 'Marriage  a-la-Mode.'  The  rest  would  furnish  as  many 
topics  to  descant  upon,  were  the  patience  o(  the  reader  as  inex- 
haustible as  the  painter's  invention.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  barely  referring  to  some  of 
those  figures  in  the  other  pictures,  which  appear  the  most  stri- 
king ;  and  which  we  see,  not  only  while  we  are  looking  at 
Hiem,  but  which  we  have  before  us  at  all  other  times.    For  ia- 

12 
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Stance  :  who,  having  seen,  can  easily  rorgci  liuit  exqui^lle  frost- 
piece  of  TeligioD  and  morality,  the  anllquaied  prude,  in  the 
pidufe  of  'Morning?  or  thai  striking  commenlory  on  ihe 
"  good  old  times,''  the  little  appendage  of  a  foot-boy,  who  crawly 
half-iamishcd  and  half-frozen,  behind  her?  The  French  luan 
and  woman,  in  the  '  Noon,'  are  the  perfection  of  flighiy  nlfei!iation 
and  studied  grimace ;  the  amiable  fraternization  of  the  Iwo  old 
women  saluting  each  other,  is  not  enough  to  bo  admired ;  and 
in  ih«  liiile  master,  in  the  same  national  group,  we  see  ibfi  early 
promise  and  persomh cation  of  that  eternal  principle  of  won- 
drona  self-complacency  proof  against  all  circumslnnces,  ivhich 
makes  the  French  the  only  people  who  are  vain,  even  of  being 
cuckolded  and  boing  conquered  I  Or  shall  we  prefer  to  ihiF,  th« 
outrageous  distress  and  tinmiiigaled  terrors  of  the  boy  who  hu 
dropped  liis  dish  of  meat,  and  who  seems  red  all  over  wilU 
sbajne  and  vexation,  and  bursting  with  the  noise  he  makes? 
Or  wliat  ['an  be  belter  than  the  good  housewifery  of  the  girl 
undemcati),  who  is  ievouring  the  lucky  fragments?  Or  than 
the  pltiinp,  ripe,  Uorid,  luscious  look  of  the  servant-wench,  em- 
'  rascal  of  an  Othello,   with  her  pye-dish 
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the  Jew,  in  the  second  picture,  a  very  Jew  in  grain — innumera* 
hie  fine  sketches  of  heads  in  the  ^  Polling  for  Votes,'  of  which 
the  nohleman,  overlooking  the  caricaturist,  is  the  best; — and 
dien  the  irresistible,  tumultuous  display  of  broad  humour  in  the 
*  Chairing  the  Member,'  which  is,  perhaps,  of  all  Hogarth's 
pictures,  the  most  full  of  laughable  incidents  and  situations. 
The  yellow,  rusty-faced  thresher,  with  his  swinging  flail,  break- 
ing the  head  of  one  of  the  chairmen ;  and  his  redoubted  antago- 
nist, the  sdlor,  with  his  oak  stick,  and  stumping  wooden  leg,  a 
supplemental  cudgel — the  persevering  ecstasy  of  the  hobbling 
blind  fiddler,  who,  in  the  fray,  appears  to  have  been  trod  upon 
by  the  artificial  excrescence  of  the  honest  tar — Monsieur,  the 
monkey,  with  piteous  aspect,  speculating  the  impending  disaster 
of  the  triumphant  candidate ;  and  his  brother  Bruin,  appropria- 
tiiig  the  paunch — the  precipitous  flight  of  the  pigs,  souse  over 
head  into  the  water ;  the  fine  lady  fainting,  with  vermilion  lips  j 
and  the  two  chimney-sweepers,  satirical  young  rogues ! — I  had 
almost  forgot  the  politician,  who  is  burning  a  hole  through  his 
hat  with  a  candle  in  reading  a  newspaper ;  and  the  chickens, 
in  the  *  March  to  Finchley,'  wandering  in  search  of  their  lost 
dam,  who  is  found  in  the  pocket  of  the  Serjeant.  Of  the  pic- 
tures in  the  '  Rake's  Progress,'  exhibited  in  this  collection,  I 
shall  not  here  say  anything,  because  I  think  them,  on  the 
whole,  inferior  to  the  prints,  and  because  they  have  already 
been  criticised  by  a  writer,  to  whom  I  could  add  nothing,  in  a 
paper  which  ought  to  be  read  by  every  lover  of  Hogarth  and 
of  English  genius — I  mean,  'Mr.  Lamb's  Essay  on  the  works 
of  Hogarth.'  I  shall -at  present  proceed  to  form  some  estimate 
of  the  w^le  of  art  in  which  this  painter  excelled. 

What  distinguishes  his  compositions  from  all  others  of  the 
Mine  general  kind,  is,  that  they  are  equally  remote  from  cari- 
catnie  and  from  mere  still  life.  It  of  course  happens  in  subjects 
taken  from  common  life,  that  the  painter  can  procure  real  models, 
and  he  can  get  them  to  sit  as  long^as  ho  pleases.  Hence,  in 
general,  those  attitudes  and  expressions  have  been  chosen  which 
could  be  assumed  the  longest;  and  in  imitating  which,  the 
aitist,  by  taking  pains  and  time,  might  produce  almost  as  com- 
plete fac^imUei  as  he  could  of  a  flower  or  a  flower-pot^  of  «^ 
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dBinaslc  ctirtain  cr  a  china  vase.  The  copy  tvas  as  perfect  and 
88  uninicrcslinr!-  in  the  one  case  as  in  tl)Q  olher.  On  the  contm* 
ry,  Bubjecls  of  drollery  and  ridicule,  alTordiiig'  frequent  examplfls 
of  strange  defurmity  and  peculiarity  of  features,  tbcse  have  beta 
eagerly  seized  by  another  class  of  artists,  who,  without  subject- 
ing; themselves  to  the  laborious  drudgerj-of  the  Dutch  school 
and  their  imitators,  have  produced  our  popular  caricatures,  by 
rudely  copying  or  exaggerating  the  casual  irregTalarities  of  tha 
human  countenance.  Hogarth  has  equally  avoided  the  faults 
of  both  these  styles;  the  insipid  lameness  of  tlie  one,  sod  the 
gross  extravagunce  of  the  other,  so  ns  to  give  lo  the  productions 
of  his  pencil  equal  solidity  and  effect.  For  his  faces  go  to 
the  very  verfre  of  caricature,  and  yet  never  (1  believe  in  anjr 
single  instance)  go  beyond  it :  they  take  the  very  widest  latitude, 
and  yet  ive  always  see  the  links  which  bind  them  to  nature: 
they  bear  all  the  marks,  and  carry  all  the  conviction  of  rcali^ 
with  lliem,  as  if  we  had  seen  the  actual  faces  for  the  first  time, 
from  ill''  precision,  consistency,  and  good  sense  with  which  tho 
whole  and  every  part  is  made  out.  They  exhibit  iht  most  un* 
iiiref;,  with  the  most  uncommon  expressions;  but 
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leality,  or  the  truth  of  the  representation.     They  are  works  of 
pure  imitative  art ;  and  the  test  of  this  style  of  composition  is  to 
represent  natare  faith^liy  and  happily  in  its  simplest  combina- 
tions.    It  may  be  said  of  an  artist  like  Mr.  Wilkie,  that  nothing 
human  is  indifferent  to  him.     His  mind  takes  an  interest  in, 
and  it  gives  an  interest  to,  the  most  familiar  scenes  and  transac- 
tions of  life.     He  professedly  gives  character,  thought,  and 
ptasion,  in  their  lowest  degrees,  and  in  their  every-day  forms. 
He  selects  the  commonest  events  and  appearances  of  nature  for 
his  subjects ;  and  trusts  to  their  very  commonness  for  the  interest 
and  amusement  he  is  to  excite.     Mr.  Wilkie  is  a  serious,  prosaic, 
literal  narrator  of  facts ;  and  his  pictures  may  be  considered  as 
diaries,  or  minutes  of  what  is  passing  constantly  about  us.     Ho- 
garth, on  the  contrary,  is  essentially  a  comic  painter ;  his  pictures 
are  not  indifierent,  unimpassioned,  transcripts  of  incidental  scenes 
or  customs,  or  descriptions  of  human  nature,  but  rich,  exuberant 
motal  satires,  exposing  vice  and  folly  in  their  most  ludicrous 
points  of  view,  and,  with  a  profound  insight  into  the  weak  sides 
of  character  and  manners  in  all  their  tcndences,  combinations, 
and  contrasts.     There  is  not  a  single  picture  of  his  containing  a 
ntation  of  merely  natural  or  domestic  scenery.     He  is 
away  by  a  passion  for  the  ridiculous.     His  object  is  not 
io  much  ^to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature"  as  '^  to  show  vice 
her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image."     He  is  so  far  from  con- 
tenting himself  with  still-life  that  he  is  always  on  the  verge  of 
caricature,  though  without  ever  falling  into  it     He  does  not 
represent  folly  or  vice  in  its  incipient,  or  dormant,  or  g^ruh  state ; 
but  full-grown,  with  wingfs,  pampered  into  all  sorts  of  affectation, 
liry,  ostentatious,  and  extravagant     Folly  is  there  seen  at  the 
height — the  moon  is  at  the  full ;  it  is  "  the  very  error  of  the 
time."     There  is  a  perpetual  collision  of  eccentricities — a  tilt 
and  tournament  of  absurdities ;  the  prejudices  and  caprices  of 
Banldnd  are  let  loose,  and  set  together  by  the  ears,  as  in  a  bear- 
garden.    Hogarth  paints  nothing  but  comedy  or  tragi-comedy. 
Wilkie  paints  neither  one  nor  the  other.     Hogarth  never  looks 
tt  any  object  but  to  find  out  a  moral  or  a  ludicrous  effect. 
Wilkie  never  looks  at  any  object  but  to  see  that  it  is  there.     Ho- 
garth's pictures  are  a  perfect  jest-book  from  one  end  to  the  other 
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I  do  not  remember  a  f.ingle  joke  in  Wilkie'ii,  eicepl  one  very  bad 
one  of  ihe  boy  in  the  '  Blind  Fiddler,'  scraping  the  grid-iron,  or 
fire-sliovel,  I  forget  which  it  is."  In  looking  at  Hoganh,  you 
are  rtady  to  burst  your  sides  with  laughing  at  the  unacconnla? 
blejtimblc  of  odd  things  which  are  brought  together;  you  look 
at  'W'ilkie's  pictures  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  curiosity  and  ad- 
miration at  the  accuracy  of  the  representation.  For  instance, 
there  i;  a  most  admirable  head  of  a  man  coughing  in  the  '  Rent 
Day  :'  the  action,  the  keeping,  the  choked  sensation,  are  inimi- 
table ;  but  there  la  nothitig  to  laugh  at  iu  a  man  coughing. 
What  strikes  the  mind  is  the  difficulty  of  a  man's  being  painted 
coughing,  which  here  certainly  is  a  masterpiece  of  art  Bui 
turn  to  the  blackguard  cobbler  in  the  '  Election  Dinner,'  who 
has  been  smutting  his  neighbour's  face  orer,  and  who  is  lolling 
out  hij  tongue  at  'the  joke,  with  a  most  surprising  obliquity  of 
vision,  aud  immediately  "your  lungs  begin  lo  crow  like  chanli— 
clecr,"  Again,  there  is  the  little  boy  crying  in  tlio  'Cut  Finger,^ 
who  inly  gives  you  the  idea  of  a  cross,  disagreeable,  obstinate 
child  ill  pain  ;  whereas  the  same  face  in  Hogarth's  '  Noon,'  froro 
ihe  tiJicuJous   perplexity  it  is  in,  and  its  extravagant,  noisy. 
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thick  of  St  Giles's  or  St  James's.     His  pictures  breathe  a  cer- 
tain close,  greasy,  tavern  air.     The  fare  he  serves  up  to  us  con- 
sists of  high-seasoned  dishes,  ragouts,  and  olla  podridas,  like  the 
sapper  in  *■  Gil  Bias,'  which  it  requires  a  strong  stomach  to  di- 
gest    Mr.  Wilkie  presents  ns  with  a  sort  of  lenten  fare,  very- 
good  and  wholesome,  but  rather  insipid  than  overpowering  I 
Mr.  Wilkie's  pictures  are,  in  general,  much  better  painted  than 
Hogarth's ;    biil  the  '  Marriage-a-la-Mode '  is  superior  both  in 
colour  and  execution  to  any  of  Wilkie's.     I  may  add  here,  with- 
out any  disparagement,  that,  as  an  artist,  Mr.  Wilkie  is  hardly 
to  be  mentioned  with  Teniers.     Neither  in  truth  and  brilliant 
clearness  of  colouring,  nor  in  facility  of  execution,  is  there  any 
comparison.     Teniers  was  a  perfect  master  in  all  these  respects, 
and  our  own  countryman  is  positively  defective,  notwithstanding 
the  very  laudable  care  with  which  he  finishes  every  part  of  his 
pictures.     There  is  an  evident  smear  and  dragging  of  the  paint, 
^hich  is  also  of  a  bad  purple  or  puttyish  tone,  and  which  never 
appears  in  the  pictures  of  the  Flemish  artist,  any  more  than  in 
a  looking-glass.     Teniers,  probably  from  his  facility  of  execu- 
tion, succeeded  in  giving  a  more  loc^il  and  momentary  expres- 
sion to  his  figures.     They  seem  each  going  on  with  his  particu- 
lar amusement  or  occupation ;  Wilkie*s  have,  in  general,  more 
a  look  of  sitting  for  their  pictures.     Their  compositions  are  very 
different  also ;  and  in  this  respect,  I  believe,  Mr.  Wilkie  has  the 
advantage.     Teniers's  boors  are  usually  amusing  themselves  at 
skittles,  or  dancing,  or  drinking,  or  smoking,  or  doing  what  they 
Hke,  in  a  careless,  desultory  way ;    and  so  the  composition  is 
loose  and  irregular.     Wiikie's  figures  are  all  drawn  up  in  a 
regular  order,  and  engaged  in  one  principal  action,  with  occa- 
sioDal  episodes.     The  story  of  the  'Blind  Fiddler*  is  the  most 
interesting  and  the  best  told.     The  two  children  standing  before 
the  musician  are  delightful.     The  'Card-players'  is  the  best 
coloured  of  his  pictures,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.     The  *  Village 
Politicians,'  though  excellent  as  to  character  and  composition, 
is  inferior  as  a  picture  to  those  which  Mr.  Wilkie  has  since 
painted.     His  latest  pictures,  however,  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  his  best.     There  is  something  of  manner  and  afiectation  in 
Che  grouping  of  the  figures,  and  a  pink  and  rosy  colour  spread 
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over  ihem,  wliich  is  oul  of  place.  The  hues  of  Rubens  ami  Sir 
Joshua  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Wilkie's  subjects.  One  of  his  U^. 
piciures,  that  of  '  Duncan  Gray,'  is  equally  remarkaUe  for 
swuelnesa  and  simplicity  in  colour,  composition,  and  txpri'^sioa 
I  must  here  contdude  tliis  very  general  account ;  for  lo  point  out 
ihc  particular  beauties  of  every  one  of  his  picCuiea  m  (>etail, 
would  require  an  Essay  by  itself 

1  have  promised  to  say  something  in  this  Lecture  on  tite  ^- 
fereiicc  between  the  grand  and  familiar  style  of  painting ;  uad  I 
Bhall  throw  out  what  imperfect  hints  I  have  been  able  lo  roiled 
on  this  subject,  so  often  attempted  and  never  ytt  succeed'  d  in, 
taking  the  examples  and  illustrations  from  Hogarth,  that  iii,  fiom 
what  he  posseted  or  wonted  in  each  kind. 

And  Ural,  the  difierence  is  not  that  between  imitation  and  in- 
vention ;  for  there  is  as  much  of  this  last  quality  in  Hogiirlh  as 
in  any  painter  or  poet  whatever.  As  for  example,  to  lake  two 
of  his  pictures  only,  I  mean  the  'Enraged  Musician'  and  the 
'  Gin  Lane ;'  in  one  of  which  every  conceivable  variety  ol  di»- 
greenble  and  discordant  sound — the  razor-grinder  luinins-  his 
wheel ;  the  boy  iviih  his  drum,  and  the  girl  with  her  ra'At  mo- 
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search  of  combination  and  artful  contrast  not  easily  paralleled 
in  any  production  of  the  pencil  or  the  pen.  The  clock  pointing 
to  four  in  the  morning,  in  *  Modem  Midnight  Conversation/  just 
as  the  immoveable  Parson  Ford  is  filling  out  another  glass  from 
a  brimming  punch-bowl,  while  most  of  his  companions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sly  lawyer,  are  falling  around  him  "  like  leaves 
in  October ;"  and  again,  the  extraordinary  mistake  of  the  man 
leaning  against  the  post,  in  the  '  Lord  Mayor's  Procession' — 
show  a  mind  capable  of  seizing  the  most  rare  and  transient 
coincidences  of  things,  of  imagining  what  either  never  happened 
at  all,  or  of  instantly  fixing  on  and  applying  to  its  purpose  what 
never  happened  but  once.  So  far,  the  invention  shown  in  the 
great  style  of  painting  is  poor  in  the  comparison.  Indeed,  gran- 
deur is  supposed  (whether  rightly  or  not,  I  shall  not  here  in- 
quire) to  imply  a  simplicity  inconsistent  with  this  inexhaustible 
variety  of  incident  and  circumstantial  detail 

Secondly,  the  difference  between  the  ideal  and  familiar  style 
Is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  difllerence  between  the  genteel  and 
vulgar ;  for  it  is  evident  that  Hogarth  was  almost  as  much  at 
home  in  the  genteel  comedy  as  in  the  broad  farce  of  his  pictures. 
He  excelled  not  only  in  exhibiting  the  coarse  humours  and  dis- 
gusting incidents  of  the  lowest  life,  but  in  exhibiting  the  vices, 
the  follies,  and  the  frivolity  of  the  fashionable  manners  of  his 
time :  his  fine  ladies  do  not  yield  the  palm  of  ridicule  to  his 
waiting-maids,  and  his  lords  and  his  footmen  are  on  a  very  re- 
spectable footing  of  equality.  There  is  no  want,  for  example,  in 
the  '  Marriagc-a-la-Mode,'  or  in  *  Taste  in  High  Life,'  of  affecta- 
tion verging  into  idiocy,  or  of  languid  sensibility  that  might — 

"  Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain." 

Many  of  Hogarth's  characters  would  form  admirable  illustra- 
tions of  Pope's  Satires,  who  was  contemporary  with  him.  In 
short,  Hogarth  was  a  painter,  not  of  low  but  of  real  life ;  and 
the  ridiculous  and  prominent  features  of  high  or  low  life,  ^  of 
the  great  vulgar  or  the  small,"  lay  equally  open  to  him.  The 
country  girl,  in  the  first  plate  of  the  *  Harlot's  Progress,'  coming 
oat  of  the  wagon,  is  not  more  simple  and  ungainly  than  tha 
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•same  fii-iin  in  ih  lecond,  is  IhoroughJy  initiated  into  the  my*- 
tenca  d1  lier  art,  and  suddenly  accomplished  in  all  the  airs  and 
graces  of  ulfi^ctation,  ease,  and  impudence.  The  aiTected  lan- 
guor and  imbtciliiy  of  the  same  girl  afterwards,  when  put  to 
beat  hi-mp  in  Bridewell,  is  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  eharae- 
tcr  sh  Ins  brrn  taupht  to  assume.  Sir  Joshua  could  do  noihii^ 
like  u  JLi  his  line  ol  portrnii,  which  differed  chiefly  in  the  hack 
ground  Th'  hn''  Renllemnn  at  his  levee,  in  ibe  '  Rake's  Pro- 
gress, IS  also  a  complete  model  of  a  person  of  rank  and  fortune, 
surroiinied  by  need j  and  worthless  adventurers,  fiddlers,  poet- 
astpri  ^nd  virlursi  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  Lord 
Chesii  rfii  Id  him'seK'  would  not  have  been  disgraced  by  sitting 
for  ii  J  midit  mulliplv  exaniplea  to  show  that  Ho^rlh  wm 
not  til  imcieri'riiLBlIy  deficient  in  that  kind  of  elegance  whidi 
arisci  ir  m  ati  habtual  attention  to  external  appearance  and  de- 
porln  III  I  u  jH  onl}  add  as  instances,  among  his  women,  (he 
u>u  '/  nil  in  the  'Bedlam  Scene,'  who  are  dressed  (allowing 
for  111  Jill  rinii  of  not  quite  a  century)  "in  the  inanneTof 
Ack  rin  m  s  fiishions  for  May ;"  and  among  (he  men,  ibe  law- 
\  cr  111    \1  d  rn  Midnight  Conversation,'  whose  gracious  signifi- 
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the  *  Good  Apprentice'  in  the  reading  desk,  in  the  second  of  that 
aeries,  almost  an  ideal  face  and  expression ;  the  girl  in  her  cap 
selected  for  a  partner  by  the  footman  in  the  print  of  *  Morning,' 
▼ery  handsome;  and  many  others  equally  so,  scattered  like 
"stray-gifts  of  love  and  beauty"  through  these  pictures.  Ho- 
garth was  not  then  exclusively  the  painter  of  deformity.  He 
punted  beauty  or  ugliness  indifferently,  as  they  came  in  his 
way ;  and  was  not  by  nature  confined  to  those  faces  which  are 
painful  and  disgusting,  as  many  would  have  us  believe. 

Again,  neither  are  we  to  look  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
in  the  difierence  between  the  comic  and  the  tragic,  between 
ioooe  laughter  and  deep  passion.  For  Mr.  Lamb  has  shown 
unanswerably  that  Hogarth  is  quite  at  home  in  scenes  of  the 
deepest  distress,  in  the  heart-rending  calamities  of  common  life, 
in  the  expression  of  ungovernable  rage,  silent  despair,  or  moody 
madness,  enhanced  by  the  tenderest  sympathy,  or  aggravated 
by  the  frightful  contrast  of  the  most  impenetrable  and  obdurate 
insensibility,  as  we  see  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  latter  prints 
of  the  *  Rake's  Progress.'  To  the  unbeliever  in  Hogarth's  pow- 
er over  the  passions  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  the  characters 
there  speak  like  '^  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall."  If  Mr.  Lamb 
has  gone  too  far  in  paralleUng  some  of  these  appalling  represen- 
tations with  Shakspeare,  he  was  excusable  in  being  led  to  set 
cff  what  may  be  considered  as  a  staggering  paradox  against  a 
looted  prejudice.  At  any  rate  the  inferiority  of  Hogarth  (be  it 
what  it  may)  did  not  arise  from  a  want  of  passion  and  intense 
he\\u<r ;  and  in  this  respect  he  had  the  advantage  over  Fielding, 
lor  instance,  and  others  of  our  comic  writers,  who  excelled  only 
IB  the  light  and  ridiculous.  There  is  in  general  a  distinction, 
abnost  an  impassable  one,  between  the  power  of  embodpng  the 
serious  and  the  ludicrous  ;  but  these  contradictory  faculties  were 
leconciled  in  Hogarth,  as  they  were  in  Shakspeare,  in  Chaucer, 
and  a.s  it  is  said  that  they  were  in  another  extraordinary  and 
hter  instance,  Garrick's  acting. 

None  of  these,  then,  wilf  do :  neither  will  the  most  masterly 
and  entire  keeping  of  character  lead  us  to  an  explanation  of  the 
giand  and  ideal  style ;  for  Hogarth  possessed  the  most  complete 
and  absolute  mastery  over  the  truth  and  identity  of  expression 


null  JentMri^f  in  his  subject.  Every  stroke  of  his  ini 
according  to  n  preconcepibn  m  his  mind.  If  tlie  uvt 
the  mouth  is  di.noned ;  every  feaiuTe  acts  and  is  ttctEiI 
ihc  rest  of  ilic  face  ;  even  the  dress  and  altitude  ui« 
coulJ  W.  proper  lo  no  other  figure :  the  whole  is  nn«l(- 
fliicticc  of  OIK!  impulse,  that  of  truth  and  nature.  Lij< 
henils  in  the  Coclcpit  already  men lioned,  one  of  the  mus 
ly  of  his  productions  in  this  \vay,  where  the  worliiin; 
mind  are  seen  in  every  muscle  of  every  face ;  and  lii' 
pression,  more  inlcuse  or  relaxed,  of  hope  or  of  fear,  :_- 
on  esch  of  the  chaniciet»,so  that  you  could  no  mmt  i 
any  part  of  one  countenance  to  another,  than  you  couli. 
n  protile  lo  a  front  face.  Hogarth  was,  in  one  sentse.  M 
historiciil  painter :  thai  la,  he  represented  the  mntinti-^ 
niours  nf  mankind  in  action,  and  their  characters  ly  t 
pression.  Everything  in  his  pictures  has  life  and  inni 
jMot  only  docs  the  business  of  the  scene  never  stnnii 
every  fealury  is  pill  into  full  play  ;  the  exact  feeling'  -M 
tnenl  is  bron!;ht  out,  and  carried  to  its  utmost  heiyljt, 
instantly  wizcd  and  stamped  on  the  canvass  for  evi  r 
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and  boldness  of  manner,  as  well  as  any  of  them ;  so  that  neither 
does  that  constitute  the  ideal 

What  then  does?  We  have  reduced  this  to  something  like 
the  last  remaining  quantity  in  an  equation,  where  all  the  others 
have  been  ascertained.  Hogarth  had  all  the  other  parts  of  an 
original  and  accomplished  genius  except  this ;  but  this  he  had 
not  Ho  had  an  intense  feeling  and  command  over  the  impres- 
sions of  sense,  d  habit,  of  character,  and  passion,  the  serious  and 
the  eomic,  in  a  word,  of  nature,  as  it  feU  within  his  own  obser- 
TBtion,  or  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  actual  experience ;  but 
he  bad  little  power  beyond  that  sphere,  or  sympathy  with  that 
which  existed  only  in  idea.  He  was  ''  conformed  to  this  world, 
not  transformed.''  If  he  attempted  to  paint  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
and  Paul  before  Felix,  he  lost  himself.  His  mind  had  feet  and 
hands,  but  not  wings  to  fly  with.  There  is  a  mighty  world  of 
sense,  of  custom,  of  every-day  action,  of  accidents  and  objects 
coming  home  to  us,  and  interesting  because  they  do  so ;  the 
gross,  material,  stirring,  noisy  world  of  common  life  and  selfish 
passion,  of  which  Hogarth  was  absolute  lord  and  master :  there 
is  another  mightier  world,  that  which  exists  only  in  conception 
and  in  power,  the  universe  of  thought  and  sentiment,  that  sur- 
founds  and  is  raised  above  the  ordinary  world  of  reality,  as  the 
empyrean  surrounds  this  nether  globe,  into  which  few  are  priv- 
ileged to  soar  with  mighty  wings  outspread,  and  in  which,  as 
power  is  given  them  to  embody  their  aspiring  fancies,  to  ^  give 
to  miry  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  to  fill  with  ima- 
ginary shapes  of  beauty  or  sublimity,  and  make  the  dark  abyss 
piegnant,  bringing  that  which  is  remote  home  to  us,  raising 
themselves  to  the  loily,  sustaining  themselves  on  the  refined  and 
abstracted,  making  all  things  like  not  what  we  know  and  feel 
in  ourselves,  in  this  ^'  ignorant  present "  time,  but  like  what  they 
must  be  in  themselves,  or  in  our  noblest  idea  of  them,  and  stamp- 
ing that  idea  with  reality,  (but  chiefly  clothing  the  best  and  the 
highest  with  grace  and  grandeur:)  this  is  the  ideal  in  art,  in 
poetry,  and  in  painting.  There  are  things  which  are  cogniza- 
Ue  only  to  sense,  which  interest  only  our  more  immediate  in- 
stincts and  passions ;  the  want  of  food,  the  loss  of  a  limb,  or  of  a 
iom  of  money:  there  are  others  that  appeal  to  diflerent  and 
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noUer  faculties  ;  tlie  wants  of  the  mind,  the  hunger  and  thirst 
after  truth  and  boauiy  ;  that  is,  to  faculiics  commensurate  with 
objpcis  grenter  and  of  greater  refiiiemeal,  which  to  be  grand 
miisr  extend  beyond  ourselves  lo  others,  and  our  interest  in  which 
must  be  refined  in  proportion  aa  thej'doso."  The  interest  tn  these 
subjects  is  in  proportion  lo  the  power  of  conceiving  ihem,  and  the 
power  of  conceiving  ihem  is  in  proporiion  to  the  interest  and 
aifcclion  for  them,  to  the  innate  bias  of  the  mind  to  elevate  itself 
above  everj'ihing  low,  and  purify  itself  from  everything  gross. 
Hogarth  only  transcribes  or  transposes  what  was  tangible  and 
visible,  not  the  abstracted  and  intelligible.  You  sec  in  his  pic- 
tures only  the  faces  ivhich  you  yourself  have  seen,  or  others  Ukfl 
them  ;  none  of  his  characters  are  thinking  of  any  person  or  thing 
out  of  the  picture ;  j'ou  are  only  interested  in  the  objects  of  their 
contention  or  pursuit,  because  they  themselves  are  interested  in 
them.  There  is  nothing  remote  in  thought,  or  comprehensini 
in  feeling.  The  whole  is  intensely  personal  and  local,  but  the 
inlerrst  of  the  ideal  and  poetical  style  of  art,  relotes  to  more  per- 
manent and  universal  objects;  and  the  churacters  and  forms 
must  be  sueii  as  to  correspond  with  and  sustain  that  inioresl, 
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awe  and  homage  which  has  been  paid  to  them  is  seated  up<m 
their  brow,  and  encircles  them  Uke  a  glory.  All  those  who 
come  before  them  are  conscious  of  a  superior  presence.  For 
example,  the  beggars  in  the  Grate  Beautiful  are  impressed  with 
this  ideal  borrowed  character.  Would  not  the  cripple  and  the 
halt  feel  a  diflference  of  sensation,  and  express  it  outwardly  in 
such  circumstances?  And  was  the  painter  wrong  to  transfer 
this  sense  of  preternatural  power  and  the  confidence  of  a  saving 
faith  to  his  canvass  ?  Hogarth's  '  Pool  of  Bethesda,'  on  the  con- 
trary, is  only  a  collection  of  common  beggars  receiving  an  alms. 
The  waters  may  be  stirred,  but  the  mind  is  not  stirred  with 
them.  The  fowls,  again,  in  the  '  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes^' 
exult  and  clap  their  wings,  and  seem  Med  up  with  some  unusual 
cause  of  joy.  There  is  not  the  same  expansive,  elevated  princi- 
ple in  Hogarth.  He  has  amiable  and  praise-worthy  characters, 
indeed,  among  his  bad  ones.  The  master  of  the  industrious  and 
idle  apprentice  is  a  good  citizen  and  a  virtuous  man ;  but  his 
benevolence  is  mechanical  and  confined ;  it  extends  only  to  his 
shop,  or,  at  most,  to  his  ward.  His  face  is  not  ruffled  by  passion, 
nor  is  it  inspired  by  thought.  To  give  another  instance,  the 
face  of  the  faithful  female  fainting  in  the  prison  scene  in  the 
^Rake's  Progress,'  is  more  one  of  eflfeminate  softness  than  of  dis- 
interested tenderness,  or  heroic  constancy.  But  in  the  pictures 
of  the  '  Mother  and  Child,'  by  Raphael  and  Leonardo  Da  Vinci, 
we  see  all  the  tenderness  purified  from  all  the  weakness  of  ma- 
ternal afiection,  and  exalted  by  the  prospects  of  religious  faith ; 
so  that  the  piety  and  devotion  of  future  generations  seems  to  add 
its  weight  to  the  expression  of  feminine  sweetness  and  parental 
love,  to  press  upon  the  heart,  and  breathe  in  the  countenance. 
This  is  the  ideal,  passion  blended  with  thought  and  pointing  to 
distant  objects,  not  debased  by  grossness,  not  thwarted  by  acci- 
dent, not  weakened  by  familiarity,  but  connected  with  forms 
and  circumstances  that  give  the  utmost  possible  expansion  and 
refinement  to  the  general  sentiment  With  all  my  admiration 
of  Hogarth,  I  cannot  think  him  equal  to  Raphael  I  do  not 
know  whether  if  the  portfolio  were  opened,  I  would  not  as  soon 
look  over  the  prints  of  Hogarth  as  those  of  Raphael ;  but  assur- 
edly, if  the  question  were  put  to  me,  I  would  sooner  never  haya 
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seen  the  prims  of  Hogarlh  ihan  never  have  seen  those  of  Rs- 
phacl.  !i  is  many  yeare  ago  since  I  first  saw  ihe  prints  of  ths 
'CariiXiM'  hanging  rouod  the  old-fashioned  parlour  of  a  little 
inn  in  it  lemoic  part  of  the  country.  I  was  then  yonng :  1  had 
heard  of  the  fame  of  the  '  Cartoons,'  but  this  was  the  first  tints 
I  had  evpr  been  admitted  face  to  face  into  the  presence  of  thoM 
divine  works.  '■  How  was  I  then  uplifted  I"  Prophets  and 
opoEiles  ^lood  before  me  as  in  a  dream,  and  the  Saviour  of  ttta 
Christiiin  world  with  his  attributes  of  faith  and  power ;  miracles 
were  working  on  the  walls;  the  hand  of  Raphael  was  there; 
and  as  bis  peucil  traced  the  lines,  I  saw  godlike  spirits  and  lofty 
shapes  dosccnd  ;ind  walk  visiblyibe  earth,  but  as  if  their  thoughS 
still  lificil  them  above  the  earth.  There  I  saw  the  figure  of  8t 
Paul,  puinting  with  noble  fervour  to  "  temples  not  made  wiA 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens ;"  and  that  finer  one  of  Christ  id 
the  boat,  nhuse  whole  figure  seems  sustained  by  meekness  and 
lave  ;  and  tbrit  of  the  same  person  surrounded  by  his  disciple^ 
like  0  Hock  of  sheep  batoning  to  the  music  of  some  divine  diep- 
herd.  I  kmnv  not  how  enough  lo  admire  them.  If  from  tha 
Irnnsport   find  delight  there  arose   in  my  breast  a  wi$h,  a  deep 
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*'  Muses  and  the  Graces '  in  a  ring,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  an- 
tiqae  world : — 

"  There  was  old  Proteus  coming  from  the  sea, 
And  wreathed  Triton  blew  his  winding  horn." 

There,  too,  were  the  two  *  St  Jeromes,*  Corregio's  and  Domeni- 
chino's ;  there  was  Raphael's  '  Transfiguration,'  the  ^  St  Mark ' 
of  Tintoret,  Paul  Veronese's  '  Marriage  of  Cana,'  the  '  Deluge' 
of  Poussin,  and  Titian's  '  St  Peter  Martyr.'  It  was  there  that 
I  learned  to  become  an  enthusiast  of  the  lasting  works  of  the 
great  painters,  and  of  their  names  no  less  magnificent :  grateful 
to  the  heart  as  the  sound  of  celestial  harmony  from  other  spheres, 
waking  around  us  (whether  heard  or  not)  from  youth  to  age ; 
the  stay,  the  guide  and  anchor  of  our  purest  thoughts ;  whom, 
once  seen,  we  always  remember,  and  who  teach  us  to 
all  things  through  them ;  without  whom  life  would  be  to 
begin  again,  and  the  earth  barren  ;  of  Raphael,  who  lifted  the 
haman  form  half-way  to  Heaven ;  of  Titian,  who  painted  the 
mind  in  the  face,  and  unfolded  the  soul  of  things  to  the  eye ;  of 
Rubens,  around  whose  pencil  gorgeous  shapes  thronged  num- 
berless, startling  us  by  the  novel  accidents  of  form  and  colour, 
patting  the  spirit  of  motion  into  the  universe,  and  weaving  a  gay 
fiuitastic  round  and  bacchanalian  dance  with  nature ;  of  Rem- 
brandt, too,  who  '^  smoothed  the  raven  down  of  darkness  till  it 
■niled,"  and  tinged  it  with  a  light  like  streaks  of  burnished  ore ; 
of  these,  and  more  than  these,  of  whom  the  world  was  scarce 
worthy,  and  for  the  loss  of  whom  nothing  could  console  me — 
not  eTen  the  works  of  Hogarth ! 

13 
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LECTURE  Vm 

On  Ihe  Comie  Writ«n  of  the  Lut  CentoiT. 

TitE  question  which  has  been  often  asked,  "Why  there  are 
comparatively  so  few  good  modern  comedies  1"  appears  in  ft 
great  measure  to  answer  iiselC  It  is  because  so  many  e^tcel- 
lent  comedies  have  been  written,  ilmt  there  are  none  written  at 
presenl.  Comedy  naturally  wears  itself  out — destroys  the  very 
food  on  which  it  lives ;  and  by  constantly  and  successfully  ex- 
posing the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  mankind  to  ridicule,  in  the 
end  leaves  itself  nothing  worth  laughing  at.  It  holds  the  mir- 
ror up  to  nalure,  and  men  seeing  their  most  striking  peculiarities 
and  clcfects,  pas*  in  gay  review  before  them,  learn  either  to 
era.     It  is  not  the  criticism  ivhich  the  public 
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and  education.  In  a  certain  stage  of  society,  men  may  be  said 
to  vegetate  like  trees,  and  to  become  rooted  to  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow.  They  have  no  idea  of  anything  beyond  themselves 
and  their  immediate  sphere  of  action ;  they  are,  as  it  were,  cir- 
cumscribed, and  defined  by  their  particular  circumstances ;  they 
are  what  their  situation  makes  them,  and  nothing  more.  Each 
is  absorbed  in  his  own  profession  or  pursuit,  and  each  in  his 
turn  contracts  that  habitual  peculiarity  of  manners  and  opinions 
which  makes  him  the  subject  of  ridicule  to  others,  and  the  sport 
of  the  Comic  Muse.  Thus  the  physician  is  nothing  but  a 
phjTsician,  the  lawyer  is  a  mere  lawyer,  the  scholar  degenerates 
into  a  pedant,  the  country  squire  is  a  different  species  of  being 
from  the  fine  gentleman,  the  citizen  and  the  courtier  inhabit 
each  a  different  world,  and  even  the  affectation  of  certain  char- 
acters, in  aping  the  follies  or  vices  of  their  betters,  only  serves  to 
riiow  the  immeasurable  distance  which  custom  or  fortune  has 
placed  between  them.  Hence  the  earlier  comic  writers,  taking 
advantage  of  this  mixed  and  solid  mass  of  ignorance,  folly, 
pride,  and  prejudice,  made  those  deep  and  lasting  incisions  into 
it^ — ^have  given  those  sharp  and  nice  touches,  that  bold  relief  to 
dieir  characters, — ^have  opposed  them  in  every  variety  of  con- 
trast and  collision,  of  conscious  self-satisfaction  and  mutual  antip- 
athy, with  a  power  which  can  only  find  full  scope  in  the  same 
rich  and  inexhaustible  materials.  But  in  proportion  as  comic 
genius  succeeds  in  taking  off*  the  mask  firom  ignorance  and 
eonceit,  as  it  teaches  us 

"  To  see  oaneWes  as  others  see  us," — 

in  proportion  as  we  are  brought  out  on  the  stage  together,  and 
our  prejudices  clash  one  against  the  other,  our  sharp  angular 
points  wear  off*;  we  are  no  longer  rigid  in  absurdity,  passionate 
in  folly,  and  we  prevent  the  ridicule  directed  at  our  habitual 
foibles  by  laughing  at  them  ourselves. 

If  it  be  said,  that  there  is  the  same  fund  of  absurdity  and 
prejudice  in  the  world  as  ever — that  there  are  the  same  unac- 
oountable  perversities  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  every  breast, — 
I  should  answer.  Be  it  so :  but  at  least  we  keep  our  follies  to 
QOnelves  as  much  as  possible ;  we  palliatCi  shuffloi  and   ^uivo> 
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cMe  nilh  them ;  tlicy  sneak  inio  bye-corners,  and  do  ntit,  litu 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  march  along  ihe  high  road,  and 
form  a  procession;  ihey  do  not  entrench  themselves  5truat[ly 
behind  custom  and  precetienl;  they  Dro  not  embodied  in  profcs- 
sioDs  and  ranks  in  life ;  ihtty  Km  not  organiKKil  into  n  system ; 
they  do  aol  openly  resort  to  a  standard,  but  are  a  sort  n!  atng- 
gting  nondescripts,  that,  like  Wart,  "  present  no  tnarlc  to  ibe 
foetnan."  As  to  the  gross  and  palpable  absurdities  of  inodeni 
manners,  they  are  too  shallow  nnd  barefaced,  and  ihoae  who 
aflect  are  too  little  serious  in  them,  to  make  them  worth  the 
detection  of  the  Comic  Muse.  Thny  proceed  from  an  idle,  in>- 
pudent  uffectation  of  folly  in  f;t>ueral,  in  the  dashing  brnvum 
style,  nut  from  an  infiituation  with  any  of  its  characicrislic  modes 
In  short,  the  proper  object  of  ridicule  is  e^'oiism :  and  a  msjl 
cannot  be  a  t'ery  great  egotist,  who  every  day  sees  hinsrlf  rep- 
resented ou  the  stage.  We  ore  deficient  in  comedy,  because  wi 
are  without  characters  in  real  life— as  n-e  have  no  historical 
pictures,  because  we  have  no  faces  proper  for  lliem. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  evident  tendency  of  all  literature  to  gennallM 
and  dissipate  character,  by  giving  men  the  some  ortificial  edu- 
cation, and  the  same  comnvH)  stock  of  Hong:  wo  that  vnmamwlU 
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pie,  any  of  us  were  to  put  ourselves  into  the  stage-coach  from 
Salisbury  to  London,  it  is  more  than  probable  we  should  not 
meet  with  the  same  number  of  odd  accidents,  or  ludicrous  dis- 
tresses on  the  road,  that  befell  Parson  Adams ;  but  why,  if  we  get 
into  a  common  vehicle,  and  submit  to  the  conveniences  of  modem 
travelling,  should  we  complain  of  the  want  of  adventures  9 
Modem  manners  may  be  compared  to  a  modem  stage-coach ; 
cyar  limbs  may  be  a  little  cramped  with  the  confinement,  and 
we  may  grow  drowsy,  but  we  arrive  safe,  without  any  very 
amusing  or  very  sad  accident,  at  our  journey's  end. 

In  this  theory  I  have,  at  least,  the  authority  of  Sterne  and 
the  'Tatler'  on  my  side,  who  attribute  the  greater  variety  and 
richness  of  comic  excellence  in  our  writers,  to  the  greater  varie- 
ty and  distinctness  of  character  among  ourselves;  the  rough- 
ness of  the  texture  and  the  sharp  angles  not  being  worn  out  by 
the  artificial  refinements  of  intellect,  or  the  firequent  collision  of 
social  intercourse. — It  has  been  argued  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
deed, that  this  circumstance  makes  against  me ;  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  grosser  indications  of  absurdity  ought  to  stimu- 
late and  give  scope  to  the  ingenuity  and  penetration  of  the 
comic  writer  who  is  to  detect  them ;  that  the  progress  of  wit 
and  hnmour  ought  to  keep  pace  with  critical  distinctions  and 
metaphysical  niceties ;  [that  the  more  we  are  become  like  one 
another,  or  like  nothing,  the  less  distinction  of  character  we 
have,  the  greater  discrimination  must  it  require  to  bring  it  out ; 
that  the  less  ridiculous  our  manners  become,  the  more  scope  do 
diey  afiR>rd  for  art  and  ingenuity  in  discovering  our  weak  sides 
nd  sihades  of  infirmity,  and  that  the  greatest  sameness  and  mo- 
Botooy,  must  in  the  end  produce  the  most  exquisite  variety. 
What  a  pity  it  is,  that  so  ingenious  a  theory  should  not  have 
the  fiicts  on  its  side ;  and  that  the  perfection  of  satire  should  not 
be  bund  to  keep  pace  with  the  want  of  materials.  It  is  rather 
too  much  to  assume  on  a  mere  hypothesis,  that  the  present  man- 
ners are  equally  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  highest 
comic  excellence,  till  they  do  produce  it  Even  in  France, 
where  encouragement  is  given  to  the  noblest  and  most  success- 
M  exertions  of  genius  by  the  sure  prospect  of  profit  to  yourself 
cr  your  descendants,  every  time  your  piece  is  acted  in  aa^ 
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corner  of  ihe  empire,- — we  find  the  best  critics  going  back  to  tlw 
grossness  and  illiberalily  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  best  eotnediea ;  which  is  rather  exlraordinaiy, 
cotisidcrinft  ihc  infiniiely  refiued  Blale  of  manners  in  France, 
and  the  infinilp  encouragement  given  lo  dramatic  laJenL  Bui 
there  is  a  difference  between  refinement  and  imbecility,  between 
general  knowledge  and  personal  elegance,  between  melaphyii- 
cal  subtlety  and  stage-effect  AU  manners,  aU  kinda  of  folly, 
and  all  shades  of  character  are  not  equally  fit  for  dramatic  re- 
preseniaiion.  There  is  a  point  where  minuteness  of  distinction 
becomes  laborious  foolery,  and  where  the  slenderoesa  of  the  ma- 
terials must  bafhe  the  skill  and  destroy  the  cicrlions  of  the 
artist.  A  critic  of  ihia  sort  will  insist,  indeed,  on  pulling  off 
the  mask  of  folly,  by  some  ingenious  device,  though  she  bu 
been  stripped  of  it  long  ago,  and  forced  to  compose  her  features 
into  a  decent  appearance  of  gravity;  and  apply  a  microscope 
of  a  new  construction  to  delect  the  freckles  on  her  face  and  ine- 
qualities in  her  skin,  in  order  lo  communicate  amusing  diacove- 
ries  to  ibe  audience,  as  some  philosophical  lecturer  does  the 
results  of  his  chemical  experiments  on  the   decomposition  of 
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his  Miaer  without  avarice,  his  Hypocrite  without  design,  and 
his  Misanthrope  without  disgust  at  the  vices  of  mankind ;]  these 
theorists,  in  short,  have  heen  sanguine  enough  to  expect  a  regu- 
lar advance  from  grossness  to  refinement  in  wit  and  pleasantry, 
on  the  stage  and  in  real  life,  marked  on  a  graduated  scale  of 
human  perfectibility,  and  have  been  hence  led  to  imagine  that 
the  best  of  our  old  comedies  were  no  better  than  the  coarse  jests 
of  a  set  of  country  clowns — a  sort  of  comedies  bourgeoises,  com- 
pared with  the  admirable  productions  which  might,  but  have 
not,  been  written  in  our  times.  I  must  protest  against  this 
theory  altogether,  which  would  go  to  degrade  genteel  comedy 
from  a  high  court  lady  into  a  literary  prostitute.  I  do  not  know 
what  these  persons  mean  by  refinement  in  this  instance.  Do 
they  find  none  in  Millamant  and  her  morning  dreams,  in  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  and  his  widow  ?  Did  not  Etherege,  Wych- 
erley,  Suckling,  and  Congreve,  approach  tolerably  near 


" the  ring 

Of  mimic  statesmen  and  their  merry  king  V* 

m 

Is  there  no  distinction  between  an  Angelica  and  a  Miss  Prue,  a 
Valentine,  a  Tattle,  and  a  Ben  ?  Where,  in  the  annals  of  modern 
literature,  shall  we  find  anything  more  refined,  more  deliberate, 
more  abstracted  in  vice  than  the  nobleman  in  ^  Amelia?'     Are 
not  the  compliments  which  Pope  paid  to  his  friends,  to  Murray 
and  to  Cornbury,  equal  in  taste  and  elegance  to  any  which  have 
been  paid  since  ?     Are  there  no  traits  in  Sterne  ?     Is  not  Rich- 
ardson minute  enough  ?     Must  wc  part  with  Sophia  Western 
and  her  muff,  and  Clarissa  Harlowe's  "  preferable  regards  "  for 
the  loves  of  the  plants  and  the  triangles  ?     Or  shall  we  say  that 
the  Berinthias  and  Alithcas  of  former  times  were  mere  rustics, 
because  they  did  not,  like  our  modern  belles,  subscribe  to  circu- 
lating libraries,  read  *  Beppo,'  prefer  *  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  *  to 
the '  lady  of  the  Lake,'  or  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake  '  to  *  Ger- 
^de  of  Wyoming,'  differ  in  their  sentiments  on  points  of  taste 
^  systems  of  mineralogy,  compose  learned  treatises,  and  deliver 
•^rtations  on  the  arts  with  Corinna  of  Italy?     They  had 
•>niething  else  to  do  and  to  talk  about.     They  were  employed 
^  reality,  as  we  see  them  on  the  stage,  in  setting  off  their 
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charms  to  ihe  grratesl  Rdvantage,  in  mordrying;  their  nvala  by 
the  most  pointed  irony,  and  (rifling  with  thoir  lovers  wilh  infi- 
nite address.  The  height  of  comic  elegance  and  refinemeni  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  general  dlfiusion  of  knowledge  and  civil- 
ization, which  lends  lo  level  and  neutralise,  but  in  the  pride  of 
individual  distinction,  and  the  contrast  between  the  conflicting 
pretensions  of  different  ranks  in  society.  [The  beauty  of  Uiese 
writers  in  general  was  that  they  gave  every  kind  and  gradalion 
of  characlL'r,  and  they  did  ibis  because  their  portraits  were  taken 
from  life.  They  were  true  to  nature,  full  of  meaning,  perfectly 
understood  and  executed  in  every  part.  Their  coarseness  wa» 
not  mere  vulgarity,  their  refinement  was  not  a  mere  negation  of 
precision.  They  refined  upon  characters,  instead  of  refining 
ihem  away.  Their  refinement  consisted  in  working  out  the 
parts,  not  in  leaving  a  vague  outline.  They  painted  human  ni- 
lure  as  it  was,  and  as  they  saw  it  with  individual  character  and 
circumstances,  Tioi  human  nature  in  general,  abstracted  from 
time,  place,  and  circumstance.  Strength  and  refinement  are  so 
far  from  bring  iji compatible,  thai   they  assist  each  other,  as  the 
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The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone  with  the  improvemeDts  in  the  art 
of  war,  which  superseded  personal  courage,  and  the  character 
of  a  gentleman  must  disappear  with  those  refinements  in  intel- 
lect which  render  the  advantages  of  rank  and  situation  common 
almost  to  any  one.  The  bag-wig  and  sword  followed  the  hel- 
met and  spear,  when  these  outward  insignia  no  longer  implied  a 
real  superiority,  and  were  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
Even  the  grossness  of  a  state  of  mixed  and  various  manners  re- 
ceives a  degree  of  refinement  from  contrast  and  opposition,  by 
being  defined  and  implicated  with  circumstances.  The  Uphol- 
sterer in  '  The  Tatler '  is  not  a  mere  vulgar  politician.  His 
intense  feeling  of  interest  and  curiosity  about  what  does  not  at 
aU  concern  him,  displays  itself  in  the  smallest  things,  assumes 
the  most  eccentric  forms,  and  the  peculiarity  of  his  absurdity 
masks  itself  under  various  shifts  and  evasions,  which  the  same 
felly,  when  it  becomes  epidemic  and  universal,  as  it  has  since 
done,  would  not  have  occasion  to  resort  to.  In  general  it  is  only 
in  a  state  of  mere  barbarism 'or  indiscriminate  refinement  that 
we  are  to  look  for  extreme  grossness  or  complete  insipidity. 
Onr  modem  dramatists,  indeed,  have  happily  contrived  to  unite 
both  extremes.  Omne  tulit  punUum.  On  a  soft  ground  of  sen- 
timent they  have  daubed  in  the  gross  absurdities  of  modem  man- 
ners void  of  character,  have  blended  romantic  waiting-maids 
with  jockey  noblemen,  and  the  humours  of  the  four-in-hand 
dob,  and  fill  up  the  piece  by  some  vile  and  illiberal  caricature 
of  particular  individuals  known  on  the  town. 

Some  persons  are  for  refining  comedy  into  a  pure  intellectual 
•kitraction,  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  Will  they  forgive  mo  if  I 
toggest,  as  an  addition  to  this  theory,  that  the  drama  in  general 
Blight  be  constructed  on  the  same  abstruse  and  philosophical 
pQDcipIes?  As  they  imagine  that  the  finest  comedies  may  be 
^wmed  without  individual  character,  so  the  deepest  tragedies 
ought  be  composed  without  real  passion.  The  slightest  and 
niost  ridiculous  distresses  might  be  improved,  by  art  and  meta- 
I^ysical  aid,  into  the  most  afiecting  scenes.  A  young  man 
ought  naturally  be  introduced  as  the  hero  of  a  philosophic 
^loina,  who  had  lost  the  gold  mednl  for  a  prize-poem ;  or  a 
yBQng  lady,  whose  verses  had  been  severely  criticised  in  the  re- 
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fiews.  Nothing  could  come  tmm  to  this  ngo  tat  epecuUtite 
refisemeiil;  or  the  actors  might  be  snppoaed  to  como  fbrwanl, 
not  is  any  chaiactrr,  but  as  a  sort  of  chorus,  reciting  i^ocha 
on  the  geneisl  miiieries  of  human  life,  or  reading  altrmntel^ 
a  posage  onl  of  Senpca"a  '  Morals '  or  Voltaire's '  Candide '  TUk 
might  by  some  be  thought  a  great  improvomeni  on  Slnjlidk 
tragedy,  or  even  on  the  French. 

The  whole  of  such  reasoDing  proceeds  on  a  total  ini*concc[h 
lion  of  the  nature  of  the  drama  itself  It  confouoda  philosojiby 
with  poetry,  laboured  analyEiB  with  intuitive  perception,  grncrtd 
truth  with  individual  observation.  It  makes  llie  comic  tnuse  & 
dealer  in  riddles,  and  an  expounder  of  hieroglyphics,  anil  a  tatK 
Ibr  dramatic  excellence,  a  species  of  die  second  sight  It  would 
haye  tlie  drama  to  b«  the  most  remote,  whereas  it  is  the  mo« 
substantial  and  real  of  all  things.  It  represents  not  only  lookt, 
but  motion  and  speech.  The  painter  gires  only  the  former, 
looks  without  nciion  or  speech,  and  tbe  mere  writer  only  ths 
latter,  words  without  looks  or  action.  Its  business  and  its 
lo  express  the  thoughts  and  character  in  the  most  Birikiog 
s  manner,  in  tlie  tnonnor  most  like  reality. 


.■so  «  - 
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accordingly  find,  that  to  genuine  comedy  succeed  satire  and 
noveb,  the  one  dealing  in  general  character  and  description, 
and  the  other  making  out  particulars  by  the  assistance  of  narra- 
tive and  conunent  Afterwards  come  traits,  and  collections  of 
anecdotes,  bon  mots,  topics,  and  quotations,  &c.  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  any  one,  and  are  just  as  good  told  of  one  person  as 
another.  Thus  the  trio  in  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Grimm,  attributed 
to  three  celebrated  characters,  on  the  death  of  a  fourth,  might 
have  the  names  reversed,  and  would  lose  nothing  of  its  effect 
In  general  these  traits  which  are  so  much  admired,  are  a  sort  of 
Sjrstematic  libels  on  human  nature,  which  make  up,  by  their 
malice  and  acuteness,  for  their  want  of  wit  and  sense. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  thought  that  the  excellence  of  the  English 
in  comedy  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  originality  and 
variety  of  character  among  them.  With  respect  to  that  ex- 
treme refinement  of  taste  which  Madame  de  Stael  advocates  to 
the  French,  they  are  neitheif  entirely  without  it,  nor  have  they 
80  much  as  they  think.^  The  two  most  refined  things  in  the 
world  are  the  story  of  the  Falcon  in  Boccaccio,  and  the  character 
of  Griselda  in  *  Chaucer,'  of  neither  of  which  the  French  would 
have  the  smallest  conception,  because  they  do  not  depend  on 
traits,  or  minute  circumstances,  or  turns  of  expression,  but  in 
infinite  simplicity  and  truth,  and  an  everlasting  sentiment.  We 
might  retort  upon  Madame  de  Stael  what  she  sometimes  says  in 
her  own  defence — "  That  we  understand  all  in  other  writers 
that  is  worth  understanding."  As  to  Moliere,  he  is  quite  out 
of  the  present  question ;  he  lived  long  before  the  era  of  French 
j^ilosophy  and  refinement,  and  is  besides  almost  an  English 
author,  quite  a  barbare^  in  all  in  which  he  excels.  To  suppose 
that  we  can  go  on  refining  for  ever  with  vivacity  and  effect, 
embodying  vague  abstractions,  and  particularising  fiimsy  gene- 
ralities— "showing  the  very  body  of  the  age,  its  form  and  pres- 
sure," though  it  has  neither  form  nor  pressure  left — seems  to 
me  the  height  of  speculative  absurdity.  That  undefined  ^  frivo- 
lous space,"  beyond  which  Madame  de  Stael  regards  as  '^  the 
region  of  taste  and  elegance,"  is,  indeed,  nothing  but  the  very 
limbo  of  vanity,  the  land  of  chiromancy  and  occidt  conceit,  and 
pandiae  of  fools,  where. 
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~  Nuor  TO,  but  turn  hoiafln  frsB  ik  cutli 
Oi  all  lliiDg*  liumlnj  uui  •aa.'] 

The  atieraiioos  which  hn«  taken  place  in  eonrenalion  sod 
tires,  in  conspquence  o(  the  change  of  manners  in  the  same 
ptrkid,  bare  been  by  do  means  favourable  to  comedy.  The 
present  prerailing  style  of  conrerBalion  ia  not  peisonai,  bul  cntical 
and  analytical  Ii  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  discmeion  of 
general  topics,  in  ascertaining  the  merits  of  authors  and  tbeit 
works ;  and  Conareve  would  be  able  to  derive  no  beller  hintt 
from  the  converearions  of  onr  toilettes  or  drawing-rooms,  for  the 
exquisite  raillery-  or  poignant  repartee  of  his  dialogue?,  than 
from  a  deliberation  of  the  Boyd  Society,  lo  like  manner,  the 
extreme  simplii.ity  and  graceful  nmformity  of  modern  drc^ 
however  favourable  to  the  arts,  has  certainly  slript  comedy  of 
one  of  iis  richt-sl  ornaments  and  most  expressive  symbols.  The 
sweeping  pall,  and  basldn,  and  nodding  plume  were  never  mom 
serviceable  lo  tragedy,  than  the  enormous  hoops  and  siifi"  sta^ 
worn  by  the  b-'lles  of  former  days,  were  to  the  intrigues  of 
comedy.     They  assisted  wonderfully  in  heightening  the  m)-sie- 
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What  an  impulae  must  it  give  to  the  blood,  what  a  keenness  to 
tiie  invention,  what  a  volubility  to  the  tongue !  '^  Mr.  Smirk, 
jou  are  a  brisk  man,"  was  then  the  most  significant  commenda- 
tion ;  but  now-a-days,  a  woman  can  be  but  undressed  I  Again, 
the  character  of  the  fine  gentleman  is  at  present  a  little  obscured 
<m  the  stage,  nor  do  we  immediately  recognise  it  elsewhere,  for 
want  of  the  formidable  insignia  of  a  bag-wig  and  sword.  With- 
oat  these  outward  credentials,  the  public  must  not  only  be 
unable  to  distinguish  this  character  intuitively,  but  it  must  be 
^  almost  afiraid  to  know  itself"  The  present  simple  disguise  of 
a  gentleman  is  like  the  incognito  of  kings.  The  opinion  of 
odiers  affects  our  opinion  of  ourselves ;  and  we  can  hardly  ex- 
pect from  a  modem  man  of  fieishion  that  air  of  dignity  and  superior 
gnoefulness  of  carriage  which  those  must  have  assumed  who 
were  conscious  that  all  eyes  were  upon  them,  and  that  their 
loAy  pretensions  continually  exposed  them  either  to  public  scorn 
or  challenged  public  admiration.  A  lord  who  should  take  the 
wall  of  the  plebeian  passengers  without  a  sword  by  his  side, 
woald  hardly  have  his  claim  of  precedence  acknowledged ;  nor 
ooold  he  be  supposed  to  have  that  obsolete  air  of  self-importance 
about  him,  which  should  alone  clear  the  pavement  at  his  ap- 
proach. It  is  curious  how  an  ingenious  actor  of  the  present 
day  (Mr.  Farren)  should  play  Lord  Ogleby  so  well  as  he  does, 
having  never  seen  anything  of  the  sort  in  reality.  A  nobleman 
in  foil  costume  and  in  broad  day,  would  be  a  phenomenon  like 
the  lord  mayor's  coach.  The  attempt  at  getting  up  genteel 
comedy  at  present  is  a  sort  of  Galvanic  experiment,  a  revival  of 
the  dead. 

There  is  a  certain  stage  of  society  in  which  people  become 
conscious  of  their  peculiarities  and  absurdities,  afiect  to  disguise 
what  they  are,  and  set  up  pretensions  to  what  they  are  not. 
Ilii  gives  rise  to  a  corresponding  style  of  comedy,  the  object 
<>f  which  is  to  detect  the  disguises  of  self-love,  and  to  make  re- 
prisals on  these  preposterous  assumptions  of  vanity,  by  marking 
^  contrast  between  the  real  and  the  afiected  character  as 
*^erely  as  possible,  and  denying  to  those,  who  would  impose 
^  OS  for  what  they  are  not,  even  the  merit  which  they  have. 
^  is  the  comedy  of  artificial  life,  of  wit  and  satire^  such  ea  w^ 
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see  it  in  Congreve,  Wycherley,  Vanbrugh,  &c.     To  tfaia  suc- 
ceeds a  8iaie  of  society  from  which  the  saiQe  son  of  aiTeclBtJaa 
and  pretence  ace  banislied  by  a  greatet  knowledge  of  the  world,  | 
or  by  their  successful  exposure  on  (he  stage ;  and  which,  fay  j 
neutralizing-  the  maleriale  of  comic  character,  both  naiunl  and  1 
artificial,  leaves  no  comedy  at  all — but  the  ieniimeiilal.     Such  i) 
our  modern  comedy.     There  is  a  period  ia  the  progress  of 
manners  anterior  to  both  these,  in  which  the  foibles  and  (blliM 
of  individuals  are  of  nature's  planting,  not  the  growth  of  art  or 
study  j  in  which  ihey  are  therefore  unconscious  of  them  them- 
selves, or  care  not  who  knows  them,  if  they  can  but  have  ihaii 
whim  out ;  and  in  which,  as  there  is  no  attempt  at  imposiiioa, 
the  spectators  rather  receive  pleasure  from  humouring  lb«  at- 
clinations  df  the  persons  they  laugh  at,  than  wish  lo  ^ivo  thoa 
pain  by  exposing  their  absurdity.     This  may  be  called  th» 
comedy  of  nature,  and  it  is  the  comedy  which  we  generally  liol  | 
in  Shakspeare.  I 

I  have  observed  in  a  former  lecture,  that  the  most  spirited  «■.  1 
of  our  comic  drama  was  that  which  reflected  the  convcrsaUoo,  j 
tone,  and  manners  of  the  profligate,  but  witty  age  of  Charles  It  J 
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leiTed  popalarity  which  should  excite  a  feeling  of  jealousy  in 
any  well-regulated  mii^:)  and  besides,  their  merit  was  of  a 
kind  entirelyflMSerent  Irom  his  own.  The  'Wonder'  and  the 
'  Busy  Body'  are  properly  comedies  of  intrigue.  Their  interest 
depends  chiefly  on  the  intricate  involution  and  artful  denouement 
of  the  plot,  which  has  a  strong  tincture  of  mischief  in  it,  and  the 
wit  18  seasoned  by  the  archness  of  the  humour  and  sly  allusion  to 
the  most  delicate  point&  They  are  plays  evidently  written  by  a 
i^ry  clever  woman,  but  still  by  a  woman :  for  I  hold,  in  spite  of 
any  fiinciful  theories  to  the  contrary,  that  there  is  a  distinction  dis- 
oenuble  in  the  minds  of  women  as  well  as  in  their  faces.  The 
'  Wonder'  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  acting  plays.  The  passion  of 
jealousy  in  Don  Felix  is  managed^n  such  a  way  as  to  give  as 
little  offence  as  possible  to  the  audience,  for  every  appearance  com- 
hmes  to  excite  and  confirm  his  worst  suspicions,  while  we,  who 
are  in  the  secret,  laugh  at  his  groundless  uneasiness  and  appre- 
hensions. The  ambiguity  of  the  heroine's  situation,  which  is 
like  a  continued  practical  equivoque^  gives  rise  to  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  causeless  alarms,  subtle  excuses,  and  the  most  hair- 
breadth 'scapes.  The  scene  near  the  end,  in  which  Don  Felix, 
pretending  to  be  drunk,  forces  his  way  out  of  Dan  Manuel's 
house,  who  wants  to  keep  him  a  prisoner,  by  producing  his 
marriage-contract  in  the  shape  of  a  pocket-pistol,  with  the  terrors 
and  confusion  into  which  the  old  gentleman  is  thrown  by  this 
sort  of  argumenium  ad  hominem^  is  one  of  the  richest  treats  the 
stage  affords,  and  calls  forth  incessant  peals  of  laughter  and  ap- 
pJanse.  Besides  the  two  principal  characters  (Volante  and  Don 
Felix)  Ltssardo  and  Flippanta  come  in  very  well  to  carry  on 
the  underplot ;  and  the  airs  and  graces  of  an  amorous  waiting- 
maid  and  conceited  man-servant,  each  copying  after  their  master 
and  mistress,  were  never  hit  off  with  more  natural  volubility  or 
afiected  nonchalarice  than  in  this  enviable  couple.  Lissardo's 
plaving  off  the  diamond  ring  before  the  eyes  of  his  mortified 
Diucinea,  and  aping  his  master's  absent  manner  while  repeat- 
ing— ^  Roast  me  these  Violantes,"  as  well  as  the  jealous  quarrel 
irf  the  two  waiting-maids,  which  threatens  to  end  in  some  very 
estraofdinary  discoveries,  are  among  the  most  amusing  traits  in 
im  comedy.    Colonel  Briton,  the  lover  of  Clara,  is  a  spirited 
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■nd  enterprising  soldier  of  fortune ;  and  his  servant  Gibby'i  un- 
daunted, incorrigible  Mundcririg,  ivilh^  daeh  of  natiooftUt;  in 
it,  tells  ia  a  very  edifj^ng  way. — '  The  Busy  ^ft'  is  inTniai, 
in  the  interest  of  the  story  and  characien^  to  ih^WoDdar;'  bul 
it  is  full  of  bustle  and  gnicty  from  beginniog  to  end.  The  plA 
never  stands  still ;  the  situations  succeed  one  another  lik«  tbe 
changes  of  scenery  in  a  jiaiitomimu.  The  nice  dore^ailing  of 
the  incidciils,  and  cross- rending  in  the  situations,  suppUea  ills 
place  of  any  great  force  of  wit  or  sentunonl.  The  time  for  lb* 
entrance  of  each  person  on  the  stage  is  the  momenl  when  ihsj 
nre  least  wanted,  and  when  theii  arrival  makes  eidier  tliM» 
mlves  or  somebody  else  look  as  foolish  as  possihlo.  I'hc  UhkIi' 
■blene^  of  this  comedy,  as  well  as  of  '  1'iie  Wonder,'  deponiil 
on  a  brilliant  series  of  mistimed  exits  and  cnlraiicea.  MarfiliU 
is  the  whimsical  hero  of  the  piece,  and  a  standing  metncirialaf 
unmeaning  vivacity  and  assiduous  impertlneuco. 

['  The  liusy  Body'  is  a  comedy  that  bus  now  held  ] ifUlini 

of  the  stage  above  a  bundtod  years,  (the  best  test  of  exccUeMt  j 
and  the  merit  that  has  enabled  it  lo  do  so,  consists  in  the  iDgv- 
nuity  of  the  contrivance,  the   livelinen  of  the  plot,  and  ihe 
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author;  and  it  produces,  when  successfully  done,  profit  add 
praise  to  one  party,  and  pleasure  to  alL  To  show  the  extent 
and  importari||  of  theatrical  amusements  (which  some  grnyo 
penons  wooloaecry  altogether,  and  which  no  one  can  extol  too 
highly,)  a  friend  of  ours,  whose  name  will  be  as  well  known  to 
poaterity  as  it  is  to  his  contemporaries,  was  not  long  ago  men- 
tioning,  that  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  memorable  impressions 
ever  made  on  his  mind,  was  the  seeing  'Venice  Preserved' 
acted  in  a  country  town  when  he  was  only  nine  years  old.  Bat 
he  added,  that  an  elderly  lady  who  took  him  to  see  it,  lamented, 
notwithstanding  the  wonder  and  delight  he  had  experienced, 
that  instead  of  '  Venice  Preserved,'  they  had  not  gone  to  see 
*The  Bosy  Body,'  which  had  been  acted  the  night  before. 
Tliis  was  fifty  years  ago,  since  which,  and  for  fifty  years  before 
that,  it  has  been  acted  a  thousand  times  in  town  uid  country, 
giving  delight  to  the  old,  the  young,  and  middle-aged,  passing 
the  time  carelessly,  and  affording  matter  for  agreeable  reflection 
afterwards,  making  us  think  ourselves,  and  wish  to  be  thought, 
the  men  equal  to  Sir  George  Airy  in  grace  and  spirit,  the 
women  to  Miranda  and  Isabinda  in  love  and  beauty,  and  all  of 
at  saperior  to  Marplot  in  wit  Among  the  scenes  diat  might  be 
mentioned  in  this  comedy,  as  striking  instances  of  happy  stage 
dbcC,  are  Miranda's  contrivance  to  escape  from  Sir  Qeorge,  by 
leaking  him  turn  his  back  npon  her  to  hear  her  confession  of 
lofve,  and  the  ludicrous  attitude  in  which  he  is  left  waiting  for 
die  vast  of  her  speech  after  the  lady  has  vanished ;  his  offer  of 
tte  hundred  pounds  to  her  guardian  to  make  love  to  her  in  hia 
pieae&ce,  and  when  she  receives  him  in  dumb  show,  his  answer- 
ing for  both;  his  situation  concealed  behind  the  chimney- 
eereen;  his  supposed  metamorphosis  into  a  monkey,  and  hia 
delhreranoe  from  thence  in  that  character  by  the  interference  of 
Marpkit ;  Mrs.  Patch's  sudden  conversion  of  the  mysterious  bve 
letter  into  a  charm  for  the  tooth-ache,  and  the  whole  of  Maiplgt'a 
meddling  and  blunders.  The  last  character  is  taken  from  Dry- 
den  and  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle ;  and  is,  indeed,  the  only 
attempt  at  character  in  the  play.  It  is  amusing  and  superficial 
We  see  little  of  the  puzzled  perplexity  of  his  brain,  but  hia 
are  absurd  enough.    He  whiffles  about  the  stage  witk 
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considerable  rolubiliiy,  and  makes  a  very  lively  autontaioo. 
Sir  George  Airy  s«ts  uut  for  a  scene  or  two  in  a  epirited  manner, 
but  afttruards  ihe  character  eToporalcs  in  the  n^Hl;  and  he  be- 
comes ns  common  place  as  his  friend  Charles,  who  merely  lamenB 
over  his  misfortunes,  or  gels  out  of  them  by  following  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  valet  or  his  valet's  mistress.  Miranda  is  the  heroina 
of  the  piece,  and  has  a  right  to  be  so ;  for  she  is  a  bcautj-  and  «n 
heiress.  Her  friend  has  less  to  recommend  her;  but  who  can 
refuse  to  fall  in  love  with  her  name!  Whnt  volumes  of  sighs, 
what  a  world  of  love,  is  breathed  in  the  very  sound  aloue — the 
letters  that  form  the  charming  name  of  Isabindal] 

The  comedies  of  Steele  were  the  first  that  were  written  ei- 
pressly  with  a  view  not  to  imitate  the  manners,  but  to  reform 
tho  morals  of  the  age.  The  author  seems  to  be  all  the  time  on 
his  good  behaviour,  os  if  writing  a  comedy  was  no  very  eredit- 
■bte  employment,  and  as  if  the  ultimate  object  of  his  ambition 
was  a  dedication  lo  the  queen.  Nothing  can  be  better  meant, 
or  more  inefficient  It  is  almost  a  misnomer  to  call  them  come- 
dies ;  ihcy  are  rather  homilies  in  dialogue,  in  which  n  number 
of  very  prelly   ladies  and  gentlemen  discuss  the   fashionnbie 
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and  convincing  points  of  view ;  satisfies  us  that  virtue  is  not  a 
mere  shadow ;  clothes  it  with  passion,  imagination,  reality,  and, 
if  I  may  say  sb^  translates  morality  from  the  language  of  theory 
into  that  of  practice.  But  Steele,  by  introducing  the  artificial 
mechanism  of  morals  on  the  stage,  and  making  his  characters 
act,  not  from  individual  motives  and  existing  circumstances,  the 
truth  of  which  every  one  must  feel,  but  from  vague  topics  and 
general  rules,  the  truth  of  which  is  the  very  thing  to  be  proved 
in  detail,  has  lost  that  fine  'vantage  ground  which  the  stage 
lends  to  virtue ;  takes  away  from  it  its  best  grace,  the  grace  or 
sincerity ;  and,  instead  of  making  it  a  test  of  truth,  has  made  it 
an  echo  of  the  doctrine  of  the  schools — and  ^  the  one  cries 
Muwtj  while  t'other  cries  Budget !  "  The  comic  writer,  in  my 
judgment,  then,  ought  to  open  the  volume  of  nature  and  the 
world  for  his  living  materials,  and  not  take  them  out  of  his 
ethical  common-place  book ;  for  in  this  way,  neither  will  throw 
any  additional  light  upon  the  other.  In  all  things  there  is  a 
division  of  labour ;  and  I  am  as  little  for  introducing  the  tono 
of  the  pulpit  or  reading-desk  on  the  stage,  as  for  introducing 
plays  and  interludes  in  church-time,  according  to  the  good  old 
popish  practice.  It  was  a  part,  indeed,  of  Steele's  plan,  ^  by 
the  politeness  of  his  style  and  tbe  genteelness  of  his  exprea- 
dona,"*  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  things  which 
he  thought  had  hitherto  been  kept  too  far  asunder,  to  wed  the 
graces  to  the  virtues,  and  blend  pleasure  with  profit  And  in 
this  design  he  succeeded  admirably  in  his  ^  Tatler,'  and  some 
other  works,  but  in  his  comedies  he  has  failed.  He  has  con- 
fimnded  instead  of  harmonising — has  taken  away  its  gravity 
from  wisdom,  and  its  charm  from  gaiety.  It  is  not  that  in  his 
plays  we  find  ^  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil ;"  but  they 
have  no  soul  either  of  good  or  bad.  His '  Funeral '  is  as  trite, 
as  tedious,  and  full  of  formal  grimace,  as  a  procession  of  mutes 
and  undertakers.  The  characters  are  made  either  affectedly 
good  and  forbearing,  with  ^'  all  the  milk  of  human  kindness," 
or  purposely  bad  and  disgusting,  for  the  others  to  exercise  their 
sqneamish  charities  upon  them.     ^Tho  Conscious  Lovers'  is 

•SMlluideriUa's'FWeor  the  Beet.' 


Afl  tctf,  bm  &at  b  fa  from  gm).  with  the  exception  of  the 
wme  hemtnu  Mr.  TIhom  mai  PIuUk,  who  are  feUotr-ser- 
*bU3,  Bod  cofnmeBce  lofcn  ban  haag  tet  to  cloui  tite  wiodmr 
n^cAer.  We  ne  bm  fxioe  Hnn  in  die  company  of  ooi  old 
frimd,  Isuc  KckcrmC  Ea^  Indkaa  a  u  listless  and  u  lo- 
mjii  as  a  draopinf  6g9n  on  an  ladkn  ktwh  ;  and  Mr.  Myi- 
de  and  Mr.  Beril  ocdj-  jort  dbtnrfc  the  Mill  liTe  of  tbe  Kene.  I 
an  sotTT  Aai  id  lUi  llmuil  I  (faoald  haTe  Panon  Adaiv 
againa  nte^  who  tboogtrt  '  Hie  Codbcioiis  Lovers '  the  only  fit 
fbj  far  a  Chnstkn  to  aw,  and  as  good  as  a  sermon-  For  my- 
tdl,  I  would  rather  haTe  read,  or  heard  him  reud,  one  of  ha 
«wa  inanaacTipC  seniicas;  and  if  the  Tolame  which  he  left  he- 
kini  him  in  his  saddk-ba^  was  to  be  had  in  firint  for  love  or 
BMoer.  I  wMiM  at  any  nme  walk  ten  miles  on  foot  only  to  gel 
a  a^t  of  it. 

Addifoo's  *  DnnmnPT,  or  the  Haunted  House,'  is  a  pleatanl 
fkree  eDcu|^  but  adda  noihiog  to  our  idea  of  the  author  of  tbs 
'Spectator' 

Pope'j  joi.1t  afif  r-piece,  called  '  An  Hour  after  Marriage,'  wm 
not  a  successful  atleiopL      He  broug-ht  into  it  '■  an  alligalor 
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promising  groand  to  work  upon,  and  he  has  prided  himself  in 
adorning  it  with  all  the  graces,  the  precision  and  hrilliaucy  of 
style.  It  is  a  Tulgar  error  to  call  this  a  vulgar  play.  So  far 
from  it,  that  I  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  it  appears  to  me  one  of 
the  most  refined  productions  in  the  language.  The  elegance 
of  the  composition  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  coarseness  of  the 
materials ;  by  "  happy  alchemy  of  mind,"  the  author  has  ex- 
tracted an  essence  of  refinement  from  the  dregs  of  human  life, 
and  turns  its  very  dross  into  gold.  The  scenes,  characters,  and 
incidents  are,  in  themselves,  of  the  lowest  and  most  disgusting 
land ;  but,  by  the  sentiments  and  reflections  which  are  put  into 
the  mouths  of  highwaymen,  turnkeys,  their  mistresses,  wives,  or 
daughters,  he  has  converted  this  motley  group  into  a  set  of  fine 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  satirists  and  philosophers.  He  has  also 
effected  this  transformation  without  once  violating  probability,  or 
'  o'erstepping  the  modesty  of  nature."  In  fact,  Gray  has  turned 
the  tables  on  the  critics ;  and  by  the  assumed  license  of  the  mock- 
heroic  style  has  enabled  himself  to  do  justice  to  nature,  that  is^ 
to  give  all  the  force,  truth,  and  locality  of  real  feeling  to  the 
thcmghtsand  expressions,  without  being  called  to  the  bar  of  false 
taste  and  affected  delicacy.  The  extreme  beauty  and  feeling 
of  the  song,  ^'  Woman  is  like  the  fair  fiowcr  in  its  lustre,"  are 
only  equalled  by  its  characteristic  propriety  and  naivete.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  is  taken  from  TibuUus ;  but  there  is  nothing 
aboat  Covent-garden  in  Tibulius.  Polly  describes  her  lover 
going  to  the  gallows  with  the  same  touching  simplicity,  and 
with  all  the  natural  fondness  of  a  young  girl  in  her  circum- 
stances, who  sees  in  his  approaching  catastrophe  nothing  but  the 
misfortunes  and  the  personal  accomplishments  of  the  object  of 
her  affections.  ^  I  see  him  sweeter  than  the  nosegay  in  his 
hand :  the  admiring  crowd  lament  that  so  lovely  a  youth  should 
come  to  an  untimely  end — even  butchers  weep,  and  Jack  Ketch 
lefoBes  his  fee  rather  than  consent  to  tie  the  fatal  knot"  The 
preservation  of  the  character  and  costume  is  complete.  It  has 
been  said  by  a  great  authority — "  There  is  some  soul  of  good- 
nesB  in  things  evil :" — and  '  The  Beggars*  Opera*  is  a  good- 
natared  but  instructive  comment  on  this  text  The  poet  has 
dnown  all  the  gaiety  and  sunshine  of  the  imagination,  ail  the 
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intoxicatiou  of  pleasure,  and  llie  mnky  of  despair,  round  the 
ahorl-lived  extslenre  of  his  heroes  j  whilo  Peachum  and  XjOckiK 
are  seen  in  the  hack-ground,  parcelling  oui  their  months  and 
weeks  between  thera.  The  general  view  exhibited  of  human 
life,  is  of  the  most  subtle  and  abstracted  kind.  The  author  has, 
with  great  felicity,  brought  out  the  good  quntitiea  and  inleresUog 
emotioDs  almost  inseparable  from  the  lowest  conditions ;  and, 
with  the  same  peaetrating  glance,  has  detected  the  di^^ises 
which  rank  and  circumstances  lend  to  exalted  vice.  Every  line 
in  this  slerling-  comedy  sparkles  with  wit,  and  is  fraught  wilfa 
the  keenest  sarcasm.  The  very  wit,  however,  lakes  off  from  the 
olfcnsiveness  of  the  satire ;  and  I  have  sei^a  great  statesmen,  Tenr 
great  statesmen,  heartily  enjoying  the  joke,  laughing  most  im- 
moderalcly  at  the  compliments  paid  to  them  as  not  much  worse 
than  pickpockets  and  cut-throats  in  a  different  line  of  life,  and 
pleased,  as  it  were,  to  see  ihemselvcs  humanised  by  some  sort  of 
fellowship  with  their  kind.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  tb* 
mora!  of  the  piece  is  lo  show  the  mlgarily  of  vice  ;  or  that  the 
same  violations  of  integrity  and  decorum,  the  snrae  habitual 
sophistry  in  palliating  their  want  of  principle,  ate  c 
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Fielding  was  a  comic  writer,  as  well  as  a  novelist ;  but 
comedies  are  very  inferior  to  his  novels :  they  are  particularly 
deficient  both  in  plot  and  character.  The  only  excellenoa 
which  they  have  is  that  of  the  style,  which  is  the  only  thing  in 
which  his  novels  are  deficient  The  only  dramatic  pieces  of 
Fielding  that  retain  possession  of  the  stage  are, '  The  Mock 
Doctor'  (a  tolerable  translation  from  Moliere's  Medecin  maJgri 
buj)  and  his  '  Tom  Thumb,'  a  very  admirable  piece  of  bur- 
lesque. The  absurdities  and  bathos  of  some  of  our  celebrated 
tragic  writers  could  hardly  be  credited,  but  for  the  notes  at  the 
bottom  of  this  preposterous  medley  of  bombast,  containing  hit 
authorities  and  the  parallel  passages.  Dryden,  Lee,  and  Shadr 
well,  make  no  very  shining  figure  there.  Mr.  Liston  makes  a 
better  figure  in  the  text.  His  Lord  Grizzle  is  prodigiouiL 
What  a  name,  and  what  a  person  1  It  has  been  said  of  this  in- 
genious actor,  that ''  he  is  very  great  in  Liston ;"  but  he  is  even 
greater  in  Lord  Grizzle.  What  a  wig  is  that  he  wears  I  How 
flighty,  flaunting  and  fantastical!  Not  ''like  those  hanging 
locks  of  young  Apollo,"  nor  like  the  serpent-hair  of  the  Furies 
of  .^Elschylus ;  but  as  troublous,  though  not  as  tragical  as  tha 

gan*  Opera  *  of  Gay,  which  has  had  such  an  amazing  ran  in  Elngland.  W« 
are  here  in  the  very  worst  company  imaginable ;  the  dramatis  perioiue  are 
lobbers,  pickpockets,  gaolers,  prostitutes,  and  the  like ;  yet  we  are  highly 
amnsed,  and  in  no  haste  to  quit  them ;  and  why  1  Because  there  if  no- 
thing in  the  world  more  original  ur  more  natural.  There  it  no  occ&non  to 
eompare  our  most  celebrated  comic  operas  with  this,  to  see  how  fiur  we  an 
MmoTed  from  truth  and  nature,  and  this  is  the  reason  that,  notwithstand- 
ing our  wit,  we  are  almost  always  flat  and  insipid.  Two  faults  are  geno- 
rally  committed  by  our  writers,  which  they  aeem  incapable  of  avoiding. 
They  think  they  have  done  wonders  if  they  have  only  falthAilly  copied  tho 
dictionaries  of  the  personages  they  bring  upon  the  stage,  forgetting  that  the 
great  art  is  to  choose  the  moments  of  character  and  passion  in  those  who 
are  to  speak,  since  it  is  those  moments  alone  that  render  them  interesting. 
For  want  of  this  discrimination,  the  piece  necessarily  sinks  into  insipidi^ 
and  moDOtooy.  Why  do  almost  all  M.  Vade's  pieces  fatigue  the  audienee 
to  death?  Because  all  his  characters  speak  the  same  language;  beoauee 
each  is  a  perfect  resemblance  of  the  other.  Instead  of  this,  in  '  The  B^ 
gan*  Opera,^  among  eight  or  ten  girls  of  the  town,  each  has  her  separate 
character,  her  peculiar  trials,  her  peculiar  modes  of  expression,  which  gift 
her  a  maifced  distiaetion  from  her  companioni.'* — Vol.  L,  p.  186. 


one — iu  inipoaiiig,  thoogfa  1«»  cItnKca]  than  the  other.  "  Qat 
terrHUt  nmt  at  cimax  grit,"  might  be  applied  to  Lord  Gn^e'i 
BMMt  raliant  and  magnanhnoiis  curb.  'Dus  sapdent  conrttn's 
"  fell  of  hair  does  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  ttir  as  life  were 
in't''  Hij  wits  seem  flying  away  ivilh  the  disorder  of  his  flow- 
ing  locks,  and  lo  sit  a«  loosely  on  oar  hero's  head  as  the  caol  of 
his  peruke.  \Vbat  a  sigruficani  vacancy  in  his  open  eyes  and 
mouth!  what  a  listlcasnes  in  his  limbs!  what  an  abstraction 
of  all  ihoucht  or  purpose  I  With  what  an  headlong  impulse  of 
enthusiasm  he  throws  himself  acrora  the  stage  when  he  is  going 
to  be  married,  crj-ing,  "  Hey  for  Doctor's  CoDunonB,"  as  if  the 
genius  of  folly  bad  taken  whole-length  po^sessioii  of  fais  peraool 
And  then  his  dancing  is  equal  to  the  discovery  of  a  sixth  sense — 
which  is  certainly  very  different  from  eonxon  teitse!  If  this 
eitraordinary  personage  cuts  a  great  figure  in  his  life,  he  is  no 
less  wonderful  in  liis  death  and  burial.  "  From  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous  there  is  but  one  step ;"  and  this  chnrncter  would 
almost  seem  to  prove,  that  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  ridicu- 
lous lo  ihc  sublime  — Lubin  Log,  however  ioimtiable  in  ilselli 
is  itself  an  imitation  of  something  ciisling  elsewhere ;  but  the 
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him,  that  he  was  ^'  by  merit  raiaed  to  that  bad  eminence."  He 
was  pert,  not  dull ;  a  coxcomb,  not  a  blockhead ;  vain,  but  not 
malicious.  Pope's  unqualified  abuse  of  him  was  mere  spleen ; 
and  the  most  obvious  provocation  to  it  seems  to  have  been  an 
excess  of  flippant  vivacity  in  the  constitution  of  Gibber.  That 
Gibber's  '  Birth-day  Odes'  were  dull,  is  true ;  but  this  was  not 
peculiar  to  him.  It  is  an  objection  which  may  be  made  equally 
to  Shadwell's,  to  Whitehead's,  to  Warton's,  to  Pye's,  and  to  all 
ocheis,  except  those  which  of  late  years  have  not  been  written  1 
In  his  ^  Apology  for  his  own  Life,'  Gibber  is  a  most  amusing 
biographer:  happy  in  his  own  good  opinion,  the  best  of  all 
others ;  teeming  with  animal  spirits,  and  uniting  the  self-suffi- 
dency  of  youth  with  the  garrulity  of  age.  His  account  of  his 
waiting  as  a  page  behind  the  choir  of  the  old  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  who  was  then  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  which  seems  to  have  called  up  in 
him  the  secret  homage  of  *'  distant,  enthusiastic,  respectful  love," 
fifty  years  after,  and  the  compliment  he  pays  to  her  (then  in 
her  old  age,)  ^a  great  grandmother  without  gray  hairs,"  is  as 
delightful  as  an3rthing  in  fiction  or  romance ;  and  is  the  evident 
origin  of  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated  apostrophe  to  the  Queen  of 
France.  Nor  is  the  political  confession  of  faith  which  he  makes 
on  this  occasion,  without  a  suitable  mixture  of  vanity  and  since- 
rity :  the  vanity  we  may  ascribe  to  the  player,  the  sincerity  to 
the  politician.  The  self-complacency  with  which  he  talks  of 
his  own  success,  both  as  a  player  and  a  writer,  is  not  greater 
dun  the  candour  and  cordiality  with  which  he  does  heaped 
justice  to  the  merits  of  his  theatrical  contemporaries  and  prede- 
eessors.  He  brings  down  the  history  of  the  stage,  either  by  the 
help  of  observation  or  tradition,  from  the  time  of  Shakspeare  to 
his  own ;  and  quite  dazzles  the  reader  with  a  constellation  of 
male  and  female,  of  tragic  and  comic,  of  past  and  present  excel- 
lence. He  gives  portraits  at  full  length  of  Kynaston,  of  Better- 
ton,  of  Booth,  of  Estcourt,  of  Pinkethman  and  Dogget,  of  Mohun 
and  Wilks,  of  Nokes  and  Sandford,  of  Mrs.  Montford,  of  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  of  Mrs.  Barry,  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  of  others  of 
equal  note ;  with  delectable  criticisms  on  their  several  perform- 
mcei,  and  anecdotes  of  their  private  lives,  with  scarcely  a  singh 
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particie  of  jealous)-  or  ill-nature,  or  any  other  motive  than  to 
ejpaiiatf  in  the  deliglii  of  talking  of  the  ornaments  of  his  sR, 
sod  a  wish  to  share  his  pleasure  wiib  the  reader.  I  wish  I 
could  quote  some  of  these  theatrical  sketches ;  but  the  time 
presses.  The  latter  pari  of  bis  work  is  less  cnteriaining  when 
be  becomes  Manager,  and  gives  us  an  exact  etaiement  of  bis 
^uabUes  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  expense  of  hii 
ground-rent,  hia  repairs,  hjs  scenery,  and  his  dresses, — Id  hit 
plays,  bis  personal  character  perhaps  predominates  too  much 
over  the  itivcntivoncss  of  his  Muse  ;  but  so  fur  from  being  doll, 
he  is  everj'where  light,  fluttering,  and  airy.  His  pleasure  in 
himself  made  him  desirous  lo  please ;  but  his  fault  was,  that  he 
was  too  soon  satisfied  with  what  he  did ;  that  his  indolence  oi 
want  of  thought  led  him  to  indulge  in  the  vein  that  flowed  ftwa 
bim  with  most  ease,  and  that  his  vanity  did  not  allow  him  to 
distinguish  between  what  he  did  best  and  worst.  His  '  Carelen 
Husband'  is  a  very  elegant  piece  of  agreeable,  thoughdesi 
writing ,  and  the  incident  of  Lady  Easy  throwing  her  handke^ 
chief  over  her  husband,  whom  she  finds  asleep  in  n  chair  by  the 
side   of  her   waiting-woman,    was   an   admirable   contrivaoM, 
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on,  or  made  pretty  broad,  the  aadience,  from  being  accustomed 
lo  the  cautious  purity  of  the  modem  drama,  are  not  very  export 
in  decyphering  the  equivocal  allusion,  for  which  they  are  not  on 
the  look-out  To  what  is  this  increased  nicety  owing?  Was  it 
diat  vice,  from  being  formerly  less  common  (though  more  fesh- 
ionable,)  was  less  catching  than  at  present?  The  first  inference 
is  by  no  means  in  our  favour :  for  though  I  think  that  the  grofl»- 
ness  of  manners  prevailing  in  our  fashionable  comedies  was^^i 
direct  transcript  of  the  manners  of  the  court  at  the  time,  or  in 
the  period  immediately  preceding,  yet  the  same  grossness  of  ex- 
pression and  allusion  existed  long  before,  as  in  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Ben  Jonson,  when  there  was  not  this  grossness  of 
manners,  and  it  has  of  late  years  been  gradually  refining  away. 
There  is  a  certain  grossness  or  freedom  of  expression,  which 
may  arise  as  often  from  unsuspecting  simplicity  as  from  avowed 
profligacy.  Whatever  may  be  our  progress  either  in  virtue  or 
vice  since  the  age  of  Charles  II.,  certain  it  is  that  our  manners 
are  not  mended  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  L  b 
it,  then,  that  vice  was  formerly  a  thing  more  to  be  wondei|d  at 
than  imitated  ;  that  behind  the  rigid  barriers  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality it  might  be  exposed  freely,  without  the  danger  of  any  se- 
rious practical  consequences — whereas  now  that  the  safeguards 
of  wholesome  authority  and  prejudice  are  removed,  we  seem 
afraid  to  trust  our  eyes  or  ears  with  a  single  situation  or  expres- 
sion of  a  loose  tendency,  as  if  the  mere  mention  of  licentiousness 
implied  a  conscious  approbation  of  it,  and  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  our  moral  sense  would  be  debauched  by  the  bare  suggestion 
of  the  possibility  of  vice  ?  But  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  an- 
swer this  question.  The  characters  in  the  '  Double  Grallant'  are 
well  kept  up.  At- All  and  Lady  Dainty  are  the  two  most  prom* 
inent  characters  in  this  comedy,  and  those  into  which  Cibber^ 
has  put  most  of  his  own  nature  and  genius.  They  are  the  es- 
sence of  active  impertinence  and  fashionable  frivolity.  Cibber, 
in  short,  though  his  name  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  a  by- 
word of  impudent  pretension  and  impenetrable  dulness  by  the 
classical  pen  of  his  accomplished  rival,  who,  unfortunately,  did 
not  admit  of  any  merit  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  wit  and 
frieiidship  in  which  he  himself  moved,  was  a  gentleman  and  a 
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scholBr  of  the  old  school ;  a  man  of  trit  and  pleasantry  in  con- 
versation, a  diverting  mimic,  an  eseelJent  actor,  an  admirablB 
diamatic  critic,  and  ooe  of  the  best  comic  nTilers  of  his  age. 
His  works  (alwavs  cxceptins;  hia  '  Birthday  Odes,')  instead  of 
being  aeapul  mor/uKra  of  literature,  had  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit 
with  a  little  loo  much  of  the  froth.  His  '  Nonjuror'  ivas  taken 
from  IMoIiere'a  '  Torluffe,'  and  has  been  altered  to  the  '  Hypo- 
crite.' [This  laller  is  a  lively  but  ven'  provoking  comedy,  and 
it  is  provoking  from  the  nature  of  ilie  subject  If  such  thiuga 
are,  it  is  provoking ;  or  if  Ibey  are  not,  that  we  should  be  nude 
to  believe  them.  In  the  '  Tartuffe,'  the  glaring  imprabability 
of  the  plot,  the  absurdity  rf  a  man's  imposing  on  the  credulity 
of  another  against  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  without  any 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  a  religious  charlatan  but  his  own  profes- 
sions, is  carried  off  by  long  formal  speeches  and  pompous  casnii- 
Iry.  We  find  our  patience  tired  out,  and  our  understandingi 
perplexed,  as  if  ive  were  silting  in  a  court  of  law.  Tartuffe  is  i 
plausible,  fair-spoken,  long-winiled  knave,  who,  if  he  could  not 
be  supposed  to  convince,  might  be  supposed  to  confound  his  au- 
ditors.    In  Ihe  '  Hypocrite'  of  Biekt- rstaff",  ilie  insidious,  fawning, 
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low  like  Dr.  Cantwell  could  only  have  got  admittaDce  into  the 
kitchen  of  Sir  John  Lambert,  or  to  the  ear  of  old  Lady  Lambert 
The  animal  magnetism  of  such  spintual  guides  is,  with  us,  di- 
vacted  against  the  weaker  nerves  of  our  female  devotees.  In 
the  original,  we  admire  the  talents  of  the  principal  character ;  in 
the  translation,  we  only  wonder  at  the  incredible  weakness  of 
hiB  dupes.  In  short,  the  fault  of  the  piece  is  that  the  author  has 
attempted  to  amalgamate  two  contradictory  characters,  by  en- 
giafting  our  Tulgar  Methodist  on  the  courtly  French  impostor ; 
mad  this  defect  could  not  be  remedied  in  the  execution,  however 
qarited  or  forcible.  Mawworm  is  quite  a  local  and  rational 
duffacter,  and  admirably  fitted  into  the  piece.]  '  Love's  Last 
BUft'  appears  to  have  been  the  author's  favourite ;  and  he  re- 
ceived the  compliments  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  and  old  Mr. 
Soathem  upon  it — the  latter  said  to  him : — ^  Young  man,  your 
play  is  a  good  one ;  and  it  will  succeed,  if  you  do  not  spoil  it  by 
yoar  acting."  His  plays  did  not  alwajrs  take  equally.  It  is 
lodicrous  to  hear  him  complaining  of  the  ill  success  of  one  of 
them,  ^  Love  in  a  Riddle,'  a  pastoral  comedy,  '<  of  a  nice  morali- 
tf"  and  well  spoken  sentiments,  which  he  wrote  in  opposition 
to  the  ^  Beggars'  Opera,'  at  the  time  when  its  worthless  and  vul- 
gar rival  was  carrying  everything  triumphantly  before  it  Gibber 
brings  this,  with  much  pathetic  naivete^  as  an  instance  of  the 
kmentable  iK-ant  of  taste  in  the  town  1 

The  'Suspicious  Husband'  by  Hoadley,  the  '  Jealous  Wife' 
Vj  Colman,  and  the  '  Clandestine  Marriage'  by  Colman  and 
Giarrick,  are  excellent  plays  of  the  middle  style  of  comedy, 
which  are  formed  rather  by  judgment  and  selection  than  by 
WKj  original  vein  of  genius ;  and  have  all  the  parts  of  a  good 
csoiedy  in  degree,  without  having  any  one  prominent,  or  to  ex- 
tum.  The  character  of  Ranger,  in  the  '  Suspicious  Husband,' 
ia  only  a  variation  of  those  of  Farquhar,  of  the  same  class  as  his 
Sir  Harry  Wildair  and  others,  without  equal  spirit  The  '  Jeal- 
ous Wife'  herself  is,  however,  a  dramatic  ch^-d^mnvre^  and 
worthy  of  being  acted  as  often,  and  better  than  it  is.  [Colman, 
tte  elder,  was  the  translator  of  Terence:  and  the  'Jealous 
Wife'  is  a  classical  play.  The  plot  is  regular,  the  characters 
ViU  sapportedi  and  the  moral  the  best  in  the  world.    The  dii< 
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logue  has  more  sfuse  than  wit  llie  ludjcroua  arises  ftom  ihe 
skilful  (levelopemenl  of  ihe  characlers,  and  the  absurdities  ibey 
commil  in  their  own  peraons,  rather  than  from  iho  Eoarl  reflK- 
tions  which  are  made  upon  them  by  others.  Thus  nothing  tan 
be  more  ridiculous  or  more  iuslructiFe  than  the  scenes  of  which 
Mrs.  Oakly  is  ihc  heroine,  yet  they  arc  all  serious  and  nocon- 
scious:  she  eiposea  hei«if  lo  our  contempt  and  riilicuie  by  the 
pari  she  acts,  by  the  airs  she  gives  herself,  and  her  fantastic  be- 
haviour in  the  situations  in  whicli  she  is  placed.  In  other 
words,  the  character  is  pure  tomedy,  not  satire.  Congrerrt 
comedies  for  the  most  part  are  satires,  in  which,  from  an  exa- 
berance  of  wil,  the  diflerent  speakers  play  off  their  sharp-pointei 
raillery  on  one  anoiher's  foibles,  real  or  supposed  The  besl 
and  most  genuine  kind  of  comedy,  because  the  most  dramatic, 
is  thai  of  character  or  humour,  in  which  ihe  persons  introduced 
upon  the  stage  arc  left  to  betray  their  own  folly  by  their  wordj 
and  actions,  The  progressive  winding  up  of  the  story  of  the 
present  comedy  is  excellently  managed.  The  jcalousv  and 
hysteric  violence  of  Mrs.  Oakly  increase  every  moment,  as  die 
pretext  for  them  becomes  more  and  more  frivolous.  The  ailEO- 
It  Oakly- 
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rantares  and  crosa-purposes  of  the  plot,  and  at  last  reconciles 
ber  tO|  and  throws  her  into  the  arms  of  her  lover,  in  spite  of  her 
mentment  for  his  misconduct  and  apparent  want  of  delicacy. 
The  figure  which  Lord  Trinket  and  Lady  Freelove  make  in 
Lhe  piece  is  as  odious  and  contemptible  as  it  is  possible  for  people 
in  that  class  of  life  (and  for  no  others)  to  make.  The  insolence, 
ihe  meanness,  the  afiectation,  the  hollowness,  the  want  of  hu- 
nuiity,  sincerity,  principle,  and  delicacy,  are  such  as  can  only 
be  found  where  artificial  rank  and  station  in  society  supersede 
not  merely  a  regard  to  propriety  of  conduct,  but  the  necessity 
eren  of  an  attention  to  appearances.  The  morality  of  the  stage 
haa  (we  are  ready  to  hope)  told  in  that  direction  as  well  as 
others,  has,  in  some  measure,  suppressed  the  suffocating  preten- 
■0D8  and  flaunting  affectation  of  vice  and  folly  in  "  persons  of 
honour,"  and,  as  it  were,  humanized  rank  and  title.  The  pic- 
toies  drawn  of  the  finished  depravity  of  such  characters  in  high 
life,  in  the  old  comedies  and  novels,  can  hardly  have  been 
duown  away  upon  the  persons  themselves,  any  more  than  upon 
the  world  at  large.  Little  Terence  O'Cutler,  the  delicious 
^ntege  of  Lord  Trinket  and  Lady  Freelove,  is  a  fit  instrument 
far  them  to  use,  and  follows  in  the  train  of  such  principals  as 
naturally  and  assuredly  as  their  shadow.  Sir  Harry  Beagle  is 
a  coarse,  but  striking  character  of  a  thorough-bred  fox-hunting 
eoontry  squire.  He  has  but  one  idea  in  his  head,  but  one  sen- 
tiiaent  in  his  heart — and  that  is  his  stud.  This  idea  haunts  his 
imagination,  tinges  or  imbues  every  other  object,  and  accounts 
far  his  whole  phraseology,  appearance,  costume,  and  conduct 
Sir  Harry's  ruling  passion  is  varied  very  ingeniously,  and  oAen 
tamed  to  a  very  ludicrous  account.  There  is  a  necessary 
monotony  in  the  humour,  which  arises  from  a  want  of  more 
than  one  idea,  but  the  obviousness  of  the  jest  almost  makes  up 
far  the  recurrence  of  it ;  if  the  means  of  exciting  mirth  are  me- 
chanical, the  effect  is  sure  ;  and  to  say  that  a  hearty  laugh  is 
cheaply  purchased,  is  not  a  serious  objection  against  it  When 
■n  author  is  terribly  conscious  of  plagiarism,  he  seldom  con- 
fesses it ;  when  the  obligation  does  not  press  his  conscience,  he 
•ometimes  does.  Colman,  in  the  advertisement  to  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Jealous  Wife,'  apologises  for  the  fireedom  which  he 
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k>v«  kffpi  lua  owa  aailiiBi  aDaBewaaU  bam  ban  Ai 

wiser  Ejt  it| 

Tb«  '  CUadtsdne  Mikge*  is  neuij  witbont  ■  bah;  anl 
bu  Kcie  li^tfT  ihMftricri  gnm,  wUdi  I  suspect  Gurick  dm* 
iota  it.  CsnEoo  ii.  I  Aoald  think,  hii.  iboogli  tikis  claasifii^aMt 
of  lum  hiaoiig  ihie  otnawwHat  pam  cf  the  play  may  seem  vbiot- 
ISa.-rrk'!  ^tuasdoo  not  appear  :o  hire  be^Q  «]uaj  U 
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aeene  like  the  breath  of  morDing.  In  his  alteration  of  the  ^  Tar- 
tafie*  he  has  spoiled  the  '  Hypocrite/  but  he  has  added  Maw- 
wonn. 

Mis.  Cowlejr's  coolbdies  of  the  ^  Belle's  Stratagem,'  '  Who's 
die  Dupe,'  and  others,  are  of  the  second  or  third  class ;  they  are 
father  r^acdmentos  of  the  characters,  incidents  and  materials  of 
former  writers,  got  up  with  considerable  liveliness  and  ingenuity, 
than  original  compositions,  with  marked  qualities  of  their  own. 
Goldunith's  *•  Oood-natured  Man '  is  inferior  to '  She  Stoops  to 
Cofoquer ;'  and  even  this  last  play,  with  all  its  shifting  vivacity, 
is  rather  a  sportive  and  whimsical  effusion  of  the  author's  fancy, 
s  delightful  and  delicately  managed  caricature,  than  a  genuine 
comedy.  [It,  however,  bears  the  stamp  of  the  author's  genius, 
wfaieh  was  an  undefinable  mixture  of  the  original  and  imitative. 
His  plot,  characters,  and  incidents  are  all  apparently  new  ;  and 
jet,  when  you  come  to  look  info  them,  they  are  all  old,  with 
little  variation  or  disguise :  that  is,  the  author  sedulously  avoided 
the  beaten,  vulgar  path,  and  sought  for  singularity,  but  found  it 
niher  in  the  unhackneyed  and  eccentric  inventions  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  him,  than  in  his  own  stores.  The  <  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,'  which  abounds  more  than  any  of  his  works  in 
delightful  and  original  traits,  is  still  very  much  borrowed,  in  its 
general  tone  and  outline,  from  Fielding's  'Joseph  Andrews.' 
Again,  the  characters  and  adventures  of  Tony  Lumpkin,  and 
the  ridiculous  conduct  of  his  mother,  in  the  present  comedy,  are 
a  counterpart  (even  to  the  incident  of  the  theft  of  the  jewels)  of 
those  of  the  Widow  Blackacre,  and  her  booby  son  in  Wycher- 
\tf%  <  Phun  Dealer.' 

This  sort  of  plagiarism,  which  gives  us  a  repetition  of  new 
and  striking  pictures  of  human  life,  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  ^e  dull  routine  of  trite,  vapid,  every-day  common-places ;  but 
it  it  more  dangerous,  as  the  stealing  of  pictures  or  family  plate, 
where  the  property  can  be  immediately  identified,  is  more  liable 
to  detection  than  the  stealing  of  bank-notes,  or  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm.  Dr.  Johnson's  sarcasm  against  some  writer,  that 
"hissmgularity  was  not  his  excellence,"  cannot  be  applied  to 
^Goldsmith's  writings  in  general ;  but  we  are  not  sure  whether 
'^nu^  not  in  severity  be  applied  to  '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.' 
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■BSSPig ;  hm  tbry  ■>««,■  title  M  tka  i  lyiiiiw  of  pmbabiKij 
■nd  fcnuMaMt  Tooj  Lm^kiB  b  a  **>7  '*— t*™!  and  nminS' 
iktMUj-ranie  pennBap;  koi  oertuBhr^ia  alMBtJhxs  «  tii> 
■mnoanUlaf  nooc  of  Adr  cBms  br  ««ntaf  beiog  canisd 
far  tnoagk  Be  t(  tn  Iw  ovn  kx  wIm  «  bDyden  ■  in  the 
fliltec  He  !•  dMl  Tulgar  Btckname,  ■  A*Mtf*>Ank  Tliiiiiinttiit , 
fawri  —J  JieepMh,tnMLliig»uii  and  idle,  cmnung  and  ttufid, 
withikenenof  AemnaadlbeUiiBSirf'lbeboy;  foodnfbr 
eompany,  and  gnia;  buMlf  «U  (be  xhs  dT  raoMqaence  of  ihc 
yon^  aqabe.  Hi*  Twmit  deUehi  in  {itajing  at  cap  Bad  ball, 
Bale  giarity  ia  ^K^liii{ 
a  faimi  Mr.  liahm'a  tace.  Tounf 
whh  hie  mietiaa  is,  vbts 
wM  uud,  kicaiaiUj  ludiciaus ;  bgl  still  nothing  can  qniK 
nrereotoe  aor  iaervdalt^  as  tolbe  ndsence  of  sich  a  chancts 
ta  the  prcKDt  day,  and  in  the  task  of  life,  sod  with  the  edaca- 
tioD  trhich  Mariow  ia  EUppoeed  to  have  liad.  It  u  a  bighlf 
ainasngcaric3nirf,s  ridicaloiu£incy,butnD  more.  Ooeoflb 
Boat  and  most  delicate  togchei  of  characMT  is  in  the  imislim 
ftom  ifa?  modest  Hwittaman^  nanner  widi  bia  mllfTflM   tt  lb* 
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moor  and  Sir  Benjamin  Constant,  are  too  ridiculous  in  their 
caprices  to  be  tolerated,  except  in  farce ;  and  yet  their  follies 
are  so  flimsy,  so  motiveless,  and  fine-spun,  as  not  to  be  intelligi- 
ble, or  to  have  any  eflect  in  their  only  proper  sphere.  Both  his 
principal  pieces  are  said  to  have  suffered  by  their  similarity, 
first,  to  Colman's  '  Jealous  Wife,'  and  next  to  the  '  School  for 
Scandal,'  though  in  both  cases  he  had  the  undoubted  priority. 
It  18  hard  that  the  fate  of  plagiarism  should  attend  upon  origin- 
ality ;  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  elements  of  the  '  School  for  Scan* 
dal'  are  not  sparingly  scattered  in  Murphy's  comedy  of  '  Know 
four  Own  Mind,'  which  appeared  before  the  latter  play,  only 
to  be  eclipsed  by  it.     This  brings  me  to  speak  of  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Sheridan  has  been  justly  called  '^  a  dramatic  star  of  the 
first  magnitude ;"  and,  indeed,  among  the  comic  writers  of  the 
bat  century  he  "  shines  like  Hesperus  among  the  lesser  lights." 
He  has  led  four  several  dramas  behind  him,  all  difierent  or  of 
different  kinds,  and  all  excellent  in  their  way ; — the  '  School  for 
Scandal,'  the  'Rivals,'  the  < Duenna,'  and  the  < Critic'  The 
attraction  of  this  last  piece  is,  however,  less  in  the  mock  tragedy 
rdiearsed  than  in  the  dialogue  of  the  comic  scenes,  and  in  the 
character  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  for  Cumberland.  If  some  of  the  characters  in 
the  'School  for  Scandal'  were  contained  in  Murphy's  comedy 
of '  Know  Your  Own  Mind,'  (and  certainly  some  of  Dashwoud's 
detached  speeches  and  satirical  sketches  are  written  with  quite 
ae  finn  and  masterly  a  hand  as  any  of  those  given  to  the 
members  of  the  scandalous  club,  Mrs.  Candour  or  Lady  Sneer- 
well,)  yet  they  were  buried  in  it  for  want  of  grouping  and  relief 
I3w  the  colours  of  a  well-drawn  picture  sunk  in  the  canvass. 
Sheridan  brought  them  out  and  exhibited  them  in  all  their  glory. 
If  that  gem,  the  character  of  Joseph  Surface,  was  Murphy's,  the 
•(ileiidid  and  more  valuable  setting  was  Sheridan's.  He  took 
Murphy's  Malvil  from  his  lurking-place  in  the  closet,  and 
'^dragged  the  straggling  monster  into  day"  upon  the  stage. 
That  is,  he  gave  interest,  life,  and  action,  or,  in  other  words,  its 
diamatic  being,  to  the  mere  conception  and  written  specimens 
tf  a  character.  This  is  the  merit  of  Sheridan's  comedies,  that 
cwything  in  them  teUs—there  is  no  labour  in  vain.    Hia 
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cmnic  muse  does  not  go  about  prying  into  obscure  coineis,  oi 
otilecuag  idle  ctiriosiiies,  but  shows  her  laitgbiDg  Cace  and 
points  10  her  rich  treasure — the  follies  of  mankind.  She  is  gar- 
laii<j«il  and  cron'ned  with  rosea  and  vine-Ieares.  Her  eyet 
sparkle  with  delight,  and  her  hearl  runs  orer  with  good-oatured 
mahce.  Her  step  is  firm  and  light,  and  her  ornaments  conmin- 
mate 7  The  'School  for  Scandal'  is,  if  not  (he  most  original, 
perhaps  the  most  finished  and  faultless  comedy  which  we  have; 
■\Vhen  ii  is  acted  you  hear  people  all  around  you  exclajming, 
"  Surely  it  is  impossible  for  anything  to  be  cleverer."  Tb« 
scene  In  which  Charles  sells  all  the  old  family  pictures  but  hii 
uncle's,  who  is  the  purchaser  in  disguise,  and  that  of  the  discor- 
cry  of  Lady  Teazle  when  the  screen  falls,  are  among  the  hap- 
piest and  most  highly  wroughl  thai  comedy,  in  iia  wide  ud 
brilliant  range,  can  boast.  Besides  the  wit  and  ingeauity  of 
this  play,  there  is  a  genial  spirit  of  frankness  and  generosity 
about  it  that  relieves  the  hearl  as  well  as  clears  the  lungs,  ll 
profi'sses  a  failh  in  the  natural  goodness  as  well  as  habitual  de- 
pravity of  human  nature.  While  it  strips  off  the  mask  of  hT- 
pocrisy  it  inspires  s    confidence  between  man  and  r 
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of  the  dialogue,  in  a  certain  animation  of  moral  sentiment,  and 
in  the  masterly  deiumement  of  the  fable,  the  <  School  for  Scandal' 
is  superior ;  but  the  '  Rivals '  has  more  life  and  action  in  it,  and 
abounds  in  a  greater  number  of  whimsical  characters,  unexpect- 
ed incidents,  and  absurd  contrasts  of  situation.     The  effect  of 
the  'School  for  Scandal'  is  something  like  reading  a  collection 
of  epigrams,  that  of  the  '  Rivals'  is  .more  like  reading  a  novel 
In  the  first  you  are  alwajrs  at  the  toilette  or  in  tho  drawing-room ; 
in  the  last  you  pass  into  the  open  air,  and  take  a  turn  in  King's 
Mead.     The  interest  is  kept  alive  in  the  one  play  by  smart  re- 
partees, in  the  other  by  startling  rencontres ;   in  the  one  we 
laugh  at  the  satirical  descriptions  of  the  speakers,  in  the  other 
the  situation  of  their  persons  on  the  stage  is  irresistibly  ludicroua 
Thus  the  interviews  between  Lucy  and  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger, 
between  Acres  and  his  friend  Jack,  who  is  at  once  his  confidant 
and  his  rival;  between  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  the  lover  of  her 
niece  as  Captain  Absolute,  and  between  that  young  lady  and 
the  same  person  as  the  pretended  Ensign  Beverley,  tell  from  the 
mefe  double  entendre  of  the  scene,  and  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
parties  of  one  another's  persons  and  designs.    There  is  no  source 
of  dramatic  efiect  more  complete  than  this  species  of  practical 
satire,  (in  which  our  author  seems  to  have  been  an  adept,)  where 
one  character  in  the  piece  is  made  a  fool  of  and  turned  into  ridi- 
cule to  his  face,  by  the  very  persen  he  is  trying  to  overreach. 
There  is  scarcely  a  more  delightful  play  than  the  '  Rivab  * 
when  it  is  well  acted,  or  one  that  goes  ofi*  more  indifferently 
when  it  is  not.     The  humour  is  of  so  broad  and  farcical  a 
kind,  that  if  not  thoroughly  entered  into  and  carried  off  by  the 
tone  and  maimer  of  the  performers  it  fails  of  effect  from  its 
obtnisiveness,  and  becomes  flat  from  eccentricity.     The  absurdi- 
ties brought  foward  are  of  that  artificial,  affected,  and  preposter- 
ous description,  that  we  in  some  measure  require  to  have  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  to  see  the  persons  themselves  "jetting 
ttnder  the  advanced  plumes  of  their  folly,"  before  we  can  entire- 
ly believe  in  their  existence,  or  derive  pleasure  from  their  ex- 
posure.    If  the  extravagance  of  the  poet's  conception  is  not 
>^pported  by  the  downright  reality  of  the  representation,  o«r 
<^ality  is  staggered  and  fails  to  the  ground. 
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',  Acres  should  be  as  odd  a  compound  in  extsj- 
nal  appeanwce  as  he  is  of  the  author's  hiain.  He  must  look 
like  a  very  notable  mixture  of  the  lively  eoicoinb  and  the  blun- 
dering blockhead,  lo  reconcile  us  lo  his  continued  impcrtiaeiKe 
and  senseless  flippiancy.  Acres  is  a  mere  conventional  charac- 
ter, a  guy,  fluttering  automaton,  constructed  upon  mechanic&t 
principles,  and  pushed,  as  it  were,  by  the  logic  of  wit  and  a 
strict  keeping  iu  the  pursuit  of  the  ridiculous,  into  foiiiee  and 
fopperies  which  his  natural  thoughtlessness  would  never  han 
dreamt  of.  Acres  does  not  say  or  do  what  such  a  half-witted 
young  gentleman  would  say  or  do  of  his  on~n  head,  but  what 
he  might  be  led  lo  do  or  say  with  such  a  prompter  as  Sheridan 
at  his  elbow  to  tutor  him  in  absurdity — lo  make  a  butt  of  him 
first,  and  laugh  at  him  afterwards.  Thus  his  presence  of  miud  in 
persisting  in  his  allegorical  swearing,  "  Odds  triggers  and  flinty' 
in  the  due!  scene,  when  he  ia  trembling  all  over  with  cowardice, 
is  quite  out  of  character,  but  it  keeps  up  the  preconcerted  jtsL 
In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  author  has  over-done  the  part,  it 
calls  for  a  greater  eflbrt  of  animal  spirits,  and  a  peculiar  apti- 
tude of  geaitis  in  the  actor  to  go   through  with  it,  to  humour 
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tlie  imagination  must  hare  the  assistance  of  a  stately  array  of 
graTe  pretensions,  and  a  most  formidable  establishment  of  counte- 
nance, with  all  the  vulgar  self-sufficiency  of  pride  and  ign(^ 
rence,  before  it  can  give  full  credit  to  this  learned  tissue  of 
technical  absurdity. 

As  to  Miss  Lydia  Languish,  she  is  not  easily  done  to  the 
life.  She  is  a  delightful  compound  of  extravagance  and 
naioelS.  She  is  fond  and  froward,  practical  and  chimerical,  hot 
and  cold  in  a  breatL  She  is  that  kind  of  fruit  which  drops 
into  the  mouth  before  it  is  ripe.  She  must  have  a  husband,  but 
she  will  not  have  one  without  an  elopement  This  young  lady 
is  at  an  age  and  of  a  disposition  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  the  first  handsome  young  fellow  she  meets ;  but  she  repents 
and  grows  sullen,  like  a  spoiled  child,  when  she  finds  that  no- 
body hinders  her.  She  should  have  all  the  physiognomical 
marks  of  a  true  boarding-school,  novel-reading  Miss  about  her, 
and  some  others  into  the  bargain.  Sir  Anthony's  description 
liardly  comes  up  to  the  truth.  She  should  have  large,  rolling 
eyes;  pouting,  disdainful  lips;  a  pale,  clear  complexion;  an 
oval  chin,  an  arching  neck,  and  a  profusion  of  dark  ringlets 
fidling  down  upon  it,  or  she  will  never  answer  to  our  ideas  of 
the  charming  sentimental  hoyden,  who  is  the  heroine  of  the 
play. 

Fanlldand  is  a  refined  study  of  a  very  common  disagreeable 
character,  actuated  by  an  unceasing  spirit  of  contradiction,  whe 
perversely  seizes  every  idle  pretext  for  making  himself  and  others 
miserable;  or  querulous  enthusiast,  determined  on  disappoint- 
ment, and  enamoured  Vith  suspicion.  He  is  without  excuse ; 
nor  is  it  without  some  difRculty  that  we  endure  his  self-torment- 
ing follies,  through  our  partiality  for  Julia,  the  amiable,  unre- 
sisting victim  of  his  gloomy  caprice. 

Sir  Anthony  Absolute  and  his  son  are  the  most  sterling  char- 
•eters  of  the  play.  The  tetchy,  positive,  impatient,  overbearing, 
but  warm  and  generous  character  of  the  one,  and  the  gallant, 
detennined  spirit,  adroit  address,  and  dry  humour  of  the  other, 
tis  admirably  set  off  against  each  other.  The  two  scenes  in 
which  they  contend  about  the  proposed  match,  in  the  first  of 
nUch  the  indignant  lover  is  as  dioleric  and  rash  is  t^hib  ^4i 
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gentlemaa  »  faiioaa  B^  sfaiBaMK,  ud  in  the  latter  ai  wkidt 
tbc  st^a  sdecB  loch  a  coel  ladileKaBC  and  doiiiol  mbtiuasioii  to 
Ua  faiiier,  &om  harng  fa^id  «■!  dial  it  is  Um  nustreai  of  hit 
choice  Tbaoi  be  B  to  fae  eoMfdkd  id  nuTy,  are  nuuter-pHca 
bc(h  of  wii.  hmDcar,  mad  rfaaricWc.  Sir  Anihooy  AlKdutt  ia 
an  eridect  ropy  sfter  SBnOelft  IrinJIinanfJ,  higli-spiiited  Mit- 
iliew  Bmnble.  u  Mix  MjJafwp  m  t&et  lh«  ndoulxed  In^tiifl, 
Mis.  Tabiiha  Bramble ;  and,  indeed,  the  wtiole  lone,  as  well  n 
die  local  aceneiy  of  the  'Rivals,'  reminds  the  reader  of  'Ham- 
phrey  Clinker'  Sheridan  had  a  right  to  borrow ;  and  he  maite 
use  of  ihb  pririleg^,  not  gpaiin^lT,  both  in  thia  and  in  bis  other 
plavs.  Hi;  Acres,  as  weU  in  the  general  characiei'  as  in  parti- 
cular scenes,  it  a  MaaatraJtmitalionof  Sir  Andrew  Aeue-cbMk. 
Fag,  Lucy,  and  Sir  Lacios  CyTrigger,  though  subordinate 
agenij  in  Lhe  plot  of  the  '  Rtrala,'  are  not  the  less  aroasiitgr  on 
that  accoanL  Fa^  wtius  his  master's  wit,  as  he  does  his  lace, 
ai  second-hand :  Lucy  is  no  edifying  specimen  of  simplicity  in 
a  cbambtr-maid,  and  Sir  Lucius  is  an  bone^I  fortuDe^uDling 
Hibemiiui.  who  means  ".rell  to  himself,  and  no  hann  to  anybody 
elfc.     Thoy  arc  also  traditional  characters,  common  la 
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verted  to  his  own  purposes,  with  equal  spirit  and  succesa  He 
bad  great  acuteness  and  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  if  he  did 
not  create  his  own  characters,  he  compared  them  with  their  pro- 
totypes in  nature,  and  understood  their  bearings  and  qualities, 
before  he  undertook  to  make  a  different  use  of  them.  He  had 
wit,  fiuicy,  sentiment  at  command,  enabling  him  to  place  the 
thoughts  of  others  in  new  lights  of  his  own,  which  reflected  back 
an  added  lustre  on  the  originals:  whatever  he  touched,  he 
adorned  with  all  the  ease,  grace,  and  brilliancy  of  his  style. 
If  he  ranks  only  as  a  man  of  second-rate  genius,  he  was  assured- 
ly a  man  of  first-rate  talents.  He  was  the  most  classical  and 
the  most  popular  dramatic  writer  of  his  age.  The  works  he  has 
left  behind  him  will  remain  as  monuments  of  his  fame,  for  the 
delight  and  instruction  of  posterity. 

Mr.  Sheridan  not  only  excelled  as  a  comic  writer,  but  was 
also  an  eminent  orator,  and  a  disinterested  patriot.  As  a  public 
speaker,  he  was  distinguished  by  acuteness  of  observation  and 
pointed  wit,  more  than  by  impassioned  eloquence,  or  powerful 
and  comprehensive  reasoning.  Considering  him  with  reference 
to  his  conversational  talents,  his  merits  as  a  comic  writer,  and  as 
a  political  character,  he  was  perhaps  the  roost  accomplished 
person  of  his  time. 

"  Take  him  for  all  in  all, 
We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again."] 

The  'Duenna'  is  a  perfect  work  of  art.  It  has  the  utmost 
sweetness  and  point.  The  plot,  the  characters,  the  dialogue, 
are  all  complete  in  themselves,  and  they  are  all  his  own ;  and 
tbe  songs  are  the  best  that  ever  were  written,  except  those  in 
tbe  '  Beggars*  Opera.*  They  have  a  joyous  spirit  of  intoxica- 
tion in  them,  and  a  strain  of  the  most  melting  tenderness  Com- 
pare the  softness  of  that  beginning, 

"  Had  I  heart  for  falsehood  framed/' 

with  the  spirited  defiance  to  Fortune  in  the  lines, 

"  Half  thy  malice  youth  coold  bear, 
And  the  rest  a  bomper  drown.'' 
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It  would  hare  been  too  much  foT  the  author  of  these  eleganl 
and  classic  productioiu  qoI  to  hare  had  some  drawbacks  on  hit 
felicity  and  fkmi;.  Gut  ereti  the  applause  of  nations  and  the 
farour  of  princes  cannot  always  be  enjoyed  with  impmiiiy. 
Sheridan  was  noi  only  an  eicelleni  dramatic  wriier,  but  a  fiM- 
rate  parliarocclary  speaker,  and  a  diaintercsled  patrioL  His 
characteristics  as  an  orator  were  manly,  unperverled  good  seoae, 
and  keen  irony.  Wit,  which  has  been  thought  a  two-«dged 
weapon,  was  by  him  always  employed  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question — I  think,  on  the  right  one.  His  set  and  more  laboored 
speeches,  as  that  on  the  Begum's  affairs,  were  pruportionably 
abortive  and  unimpressive ;  but  no  one  was  equal  to  him  in  le- 
plying,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  lo  pompous  absurdity,  and 
unravelling  the  web  of  flimsy  sophistry.  He  was  the  last  u- 
complisbed  debater  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  character 
will,  however,  soon  be  drawn  by  one  who  has  all  the  ability, 
and  every  inclination  to  do  him  justice  ;  who  knows  how  lo  be- 
stow praise  and  to  deserve  it ;  by  one  who  is  himself  in 
omameni  of  private  and  of  public  life ;  a  satirist,  beloved  by 
his  friends ;    a  wit  and  a  patriot  to  boot ;  a  poet,  and  an  honest 
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fiist  appearing  has  continued  to  hold  possession  of  the  stage, 
with  just  enough  merit  to  keep  it  there,  and  no  striking  faults  to 
drive  it  thence.  It  is  above  mediocrity.  There  is  an  agreeable 
vein  of  good  humour  and  animal  ^irits  running  through  it  that 
does  not  sufier  it  to  sink  into  downright  insipidity,  nor  ever  ex- 
cites any  very  high  degree  of  interest  or  delight  Wit  there  is 
none,  and  hardly  an  attempt  at  humour,  except  in  the  character 
ct  Major  OFlaherty,  who  would  not  be  recognized  as  a  genuine 
Iikhman  but  by  virtue  of  his  representative  on  the  stage.  His 
bbuklers  and  conduct  are  not  such  as  would  proceed  from  the 
good-natured  unthinking  impetuosity  of  such  a  person  as  OTla- 
herty  is  intended  to  be :  but  they  are  such  as  the  author  might 
mi  down  and  try  to  invent  for  him.  It  is  not  an  Irish  character, 
bat  a  character  playing  the  Irishman;  not  a  hasty,  warm- 
hearted, hair-brained  fellow,  stumbling  on  mistakes  by  accident 
either  in  his  words  or  actions,  but  a  very  complaisant  gentleman, 
looking  out  for  them  by  design,  to  humour  the  opinion  which 
yoa  entertain  of  him,  and  who  is  to  make  himself  a  national 
butt  for  the  audience  to  laugh  at  The  '  West  Indian'  himself 
(Belcour)  is  certainly  the  support  df  the  piece.  There  is  some- 
thing interesting  in  the  idea  of  seeing  a  young  feUow  of  high 
animal  spirits,  a  handsome  fortune,  and  considerable  generosity 
of  feeling,  launched  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  (with  the 
additional  impetus  that  the  distance  would  give  him)  to  run  the 
gmnntlet  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  town,  to  &11  into  scrapes 
only  to  get  out  of  them,  and  who  is  full  of  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  virtues  which  he  does  not  practise,  and  of  repentance  for 
oflences  which  he  has  not  committed.  It  is  the  same  character 
aa  Charles  Surface  in  the  'School  for  Scandal'  with  an  infusion 
of  the  romantic  from  his  transatlantic  origin,  and  an  additional 
excuse  for  his  extravagances  in  the  tropical  temperature  of  his 
blood. 

The  language  of  this  play  is  elegant  but  common-place :  the 
speakers  seem  in  general  more  intent  on  adjusting  their  periods 
than  on  settling  their  affairs.  The  sentiments  aspire  to  hberali- 
tj.  They  are  amiably  mawkish,  and  as  often  as  they  incline  to 
paradox,  have  a  rapid  sort  of  petulance  about  them,  which  ex- 
cites neither  our  sympathy  nor  our  esteem.    The  plot  is  a  good 
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plot     I;  ia  well  laid,  decently  distributed  through  the  course  of 
Atc  actf.  and  wound  up  at  last  to  its  linal  catastrophe  in  a  singls 


I'htre  are  two  other  writers  whom  I  have  orattted  to  mentiaD, 
bai  not  forgotten  :  ihey  are  our  two  immonal  farce- writers,  the 
nuibors  of  the  'Mavor  of  Garratt'  and  the  'Agreeable  SmprisB,' 
If  Foote  has  been  called  our  English  Aristophaops,  CKeefs 
miEfhl  well  be  called  otir  English  Moliere.  The  scale  of  the 
modem  tvriter  was  smaller,  but  the  spirit  ia  the  same.  In  li^t, 
careless  iauijhier,  and  pleasant  exaggerations  of  the  hnmoron^ 
we  have  had  no  one  equal  to  him.  lliere  is  no  labour  or  coo- 
mniDce  in  his  scenes,  but  (he  drollery  of  his  subject  seem:  lo 
ftrike  iTiesistibly  upon  his  lancy,  and  run  away  with  his  diKre- 
tion  as  it  does  with  ours.  His  "Cowslip'  and  '  Lingo' ue 
■  Touchstone'  and  '  Audry'  revived.  He  is  himself  a  modem 
antique  His  fancy  has  all  the  quaintness  and  extravagance  of 
the  old  wnit'Ts,  with  the  case  and  lightness  which  the  modetn! 
arrogaie  to  themselves.  All  his  pieces  afc  delightful,  but  the 
'  Ag'reeable  Surprise'  is  the  most  so.  There  are  in  this  some 
of  the  most  irresistible  ^oubie  enXeudres,  the  most  felicitous  blan- 
md  character,  lint   c 
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or  an  assamed  character ;  but  in  Russell's  Jerry  you  see  the 
fery  soul  of  nature,  in  a  fellow  that  is  '^  pigeon-livered  and 
lacks  gall,"  laid  open  and  anatomized.  You  can  see  that  his 
heart  is  no  bigger  than  a  pin,  and  his  head  is  as  soft  as  a  pip- 
inn.  His  whole  aspect  is  chilled  and  frightened,  as  if  he  had 
been  di{^d  in  a  pond ;  and  yet  he  looks  as  if  he  would  like  to 
be  snug  and  comfortable  if  he  durst  He  smiles  as  if  he  would 
be  friends  with  yon  upon  any  terms,  and  the  tears  come  in  his 
eyes  because  you  will  not  let  him.  The  tones  of  his  voice  are 
pcophetic  as  the  cuckoo's  under-song;  His  words  are  made  of 
water-grueL  The  scene  in  which  he  tries  to  make  a  confidant 
of  the  Major  is  great;  and  his  song  of  'Robinson  Crusoe'  as 
melancholy  as  the  island  itself.  The  reconciliation-scene  with 
his  wife,  and  his  exclamation  over  her,  ''  to  think  that  I  should 
sake  my  Molly  veep  /"  are  pathetic,  if  the  last  stage  of  human 
iniinnity  is  so.  This  fiurce  appears  to  me  to  be  both  moral  and 
entertaining ;  yet  it  does  not  take.  It  is  considered  as  an  un- 
just satire  on  the  city,  and  the  country  at  large ;  and  there  is  a 
▼ery  frequent  repetition  of  the  word  "  nonsense  "  in  the  house, 
during  the  performance.  Mr.  Dowton  was  even  hissed,  either 
from  the  upper  boxes  or  gallery,  in  his  speech  recounting  the 
marching  of  his  corps  ^  from  Brentford  to  Ealing,  and  from 
Ealing  to  Acton ;"  and  several  persons  in  the  pit,  who  thought 
the  whole  low^  were  for  going  out.  This  shows  well  for  the 
progress  of  civilization.  I  suppose  the  manners  described  in 
the  '  Mayor  of  Qarratt '  have,  in  the  last  forty  years,  become 
obsolete,  and  the  characters  ideal :  we  have  no  longer  either 
hen-pecked  or  brutal  husbands,  or  domineering  wives ;  the  Miss 
Molly  Jollops  no  longer  wed  Jerry  Sneaks,  or  admire  the  brave 
Major  Sturgeons  on  the  other  side  of  Temple  bar;  all  our 
soldiers  have  become  heroes,  and  our  magistrates  respectable, 
and  the  farce  of  life  is  over. 

One  more  name,  and  I  have  done.  It  is  that  of  Peter  Pin- 
dar. The  historian  of  'Sir  Joseph  Banks'  and  the  'Emperor 
of  Morocco,'  of  the  '  Pilgrims  and  the  Peas,*  of  the  '  Rojral 
Academy,'  and  of  '  Mr.  Whitbread's  brewing-vat,»  the  bard  in 
whom  the  nation  and  the  king  delighted,  is  old  and  blind,  but 
merry  and  wise  ;<-^remembering  how  he  has  made  the 
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world  laugh  in  his  time,  and  not  repenting  of  ihe  mirth  he  hu 
giren  ;  with  an  involuntary  smile  lighted  up  at  the  mad  pranlu 
of  his  muse,  and  the  lucky  hits  of  his  pea — "fainl  picture  of 
those  flashes  of  his  spirit,  that  were  woot  to  set  the  table  in  > 
roar ;"  like  his  own  expiring  taper,  bright  and  fitful  to  the  1^; 
tagging  a  rhyme  or  conniog  his  owd  epitaph ;  and  waiting  for 
the  la^i  summons,  grateful  and  contented ! 

1  have  thus  gone  through  the  history  of  that  part  of  otir  litera- 
ture which  I  had  proposed  to  myself  to  treat  of.  I  have  otilylo 
add,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  in  some  few  parts  I  had  aniici- 
patcd  myself  in  fugitive  or  periodical  publications ;  and  1 
thought  it  better  to  repeat  what  I  had  already  stated  to  the  beS 
of  my  abihtj',  than  alter  it  for  the  worse.  These  parts  beu, 
however,  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  whole ;  and  t  bate 
used  such  diligence  and  care  as  1  could,  in  adding  to  them  vhai- 
ever  appeared  necessary  to  complete  the  general  view  of  ibe 
Bubjccl,  or  make  it  (as  far  as  lay  in  )ny  power)  interesting  ic 
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LECTURES 


ON 


THE   EIGLISH  POETS 


LECTURE  I— INTRODUCTORY. 

ON  POETRY  IN  GENERAL. 

The  best  general  notion  which  I  can  give  of  poetry  is  that  it  is 
the  natural  impression  of  any  object  or  event,  by  its  vividnets 
exciting  an  involuntary  movement  of  imagination  and  passion, 
and  producing,  by  sympathy,  a  certain  modulation  of  the  voicei 
or  sounds,  expressing  it 

In  treating  of  poetry,  I  shall  speak  first  of  the  subject-matter 
of  it,  next  of  the  forms  of  expression  to  which  it  gives  birth,  and 
aflerwards  of  its  connection  with  harmony  of  sound. 

Poetry  is  the  language  of  the  imagination  and  the  passions. 
It  relates  to  whatever  gives  immediate  pleasure  or  pain  to  the 
human  mind.  It  comes  home  to  the  bosoms  and  businesses  of 
men ;  for  nothing  but  what  so  comes  home  to  them  in  the  most 
general  and  intelligible  shape  can  be  a  subject  for  poetrj. 
Poetry  is  the  universal  language  which  the  heart  holds  with 
nature  and  itself  He  who  has  a  contempt  for  poetry  cannot 
have  much  respect  for  himself,  or  for  anything  else.  It  is  not  a 
mere  frivolous  accomplishment  (as  some  persons  have  been  led 
to  imagine,)  the  trifling  amusement  of  a  few  idle  readers  or 
leisure  hours — ^it  has  been  the  study  and  delight  of  mankind  in 
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I  all  ages.     Many  people  suppose  ihat  poetry  is  something  to  be 
1  found  only  in  books,  coalained  ia  lines  of  leu  syllables,  with 
I  like  endings:  but  wherercr  there  ia  a  sense  of  beauty,  or  power, 
I  or  baraiooy,  as  in  tho  motion  of  a  ware  of  the  sea,  in  the  growth 
ver,  that  "  spreads  its  sweet  leaves  to  the  air,  and  dedi- 
s  beauty  to  the  sun," — there  is  poetry,  in  ii3  birth.     If 
history  is  a  grave  study,  poetry  rtioy  be  said  to  be  a  graver:  its 
I  materials  lie  deeper,  and  are  spread  wider.     History  treats,  for 
I  the  most  part,  of  the  cumbrous  and  unwieldly  masses  of  things, 
n  which  tbe  afiairs  of  the  world  are  packed, 
under  the  heads  of  intrigue  or  war,  in  different  states,  and  from 
j  century  to  century :  but  there  is  no  thought  or  feeling  that  can 
]  have  entered  ii3to  the  mind  of  man,  which  he  would  be  eager  lo 
e  to  others,  or  which  they  would  listen  to  with  d^ 
light,  that  is  not  a  til  subject  fur  poetry.     It  is  not  a  branch  of 
authorship :  il  is  "  ihe  stuff  of  which  onr  life  is  made."     The 
0  oblivion,"  a  dead  letter :  for  all  that  is  worth  re- 
in life  is  the  poetry  of  it     Fear  is  poetry,  hope  is 
ry.  hatred  is  poetry;  contempt,  jealousy,  re- 
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think  and  act  If  his  art  is  folly  and  madness,  it  is  folly  and 
madness  at  second  hand.  "  There  is  wanant  for  it"  Poeli 
alone  have  not  ^'  such  seething  brains,  such  shaping  fnntniaon 
that  apprehend  more  than  cooler  reason"  can. 

"  The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  una^ation  all  compact. 
One  sees  mora  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold; 
The  madman.    While  the  lover,  all  as  firantie, 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt. 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heav'n  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaVn; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  aiiy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
Such  tricLi  hath  strong  imaginatioQ." 

If  poetry  is  a  dream,  the  business  of  life  is  much  the  same. 
If  it  is  a  fiction,  made  up  of  whai  we  wish  things  to  be,  and 
fancy  that  they  are,  because  we  wish  them  so,  there  is  no  other 
nor  better  reality.  Ariosto  has  described  the  loves  of  Angelica 
and  Medoro :  but  was  not  M edoro,  who  carved  the  name  of  his 
mistress  on  the  barks  of  trees,  as  much  enamoured  of  her  channs 
as  he  ?  Homer  has  celebrated  the  anger  of  Achilles :  but  was 
not  the  hero  as  mad  as  the  poet?  Plato  banished  the  poets 
from  his  Commonwealth,  lest  their  descriptions  of  the  natnitl 
man  should  spoil  his  mathematical  man,  who  was  to  be  without 
passions  and  affections,  who  was  neither  to  laugh  nor  weep,  to 
feel  sorrow  nor  anger,  to  be  cast  down  nor  elated  by  anything. 
This  was  a  chimera,  however,  which  never  existed  but  in  the 
brain  of  the  inventor  ;  and  Homer's  poetical  world  has  outlived 
Plato's  philosophical  Republic 

Poetry  then  is  an  imitation  of  nature,  but  the  imagination  and 
the  passions  are  a  part  of  man's  nature.  We  shape  thii^  ac- 
cording to  our  wishes  and  fancies,  without  poetry ;  but  poetry  is 
the  most  emphatical  language  that  can  be  found  for  those  crea- 
tions of  the  mind  ^  which  ecstasy  is  very  cunning  in."  Neither 
a  mere  description  of  natural  objects,  nor  a  mere  delineation  of 
natural  feelings,  however  distinct  or  forcible,  conadtutes  the  id- 
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timate  end  nnd  aim  of  poetrjr,  nntliout  the  beighleningsoriba 
iinsginaljon.  The  light  of  poetry  is  not  only  a  direct  bui  uln  t 
reflected  light,  thai,  while  it  shews  us  the  object,  throws  a  sp«ilf 
ling  radiance  on  ail  around  it:  the  flame  oT  the  pasiona.  cod- 
iDUnicated  lo  the  imagination,  reveab  to  us,  as  with  a  Hmh  pf 
lightning,  the  inmost  recesses  of  thoiiglii,  and  pcnetralo  oO 
whole  being.  Poetry  represents  forms  chiefly  as  they  nigg<* 
other  forma ;  feelings,  as  they  sug^st  furms  or  other  feelnuft 
Poelrj-  puts  a  spirit  of  lifa  and  moiion  into  the  univerae.  l! 
describes  the  flowing',  not  the  tiled,  ll  does  Dot  dtfine  ilie 
limits  of  sense,  nor  analyse  the  distinctions  of  the  iindentandinj, 
but  signifies  the  excess  of  the  imagination  beyond  the  ociuai  at 
ordinary  impression  of  any  object  or  ft^ling.  The  poetical  im- 
pression of  any  object  is  that  Uneasy,  exquisila  senae  of  httmsj 
or  power  that  cannot  be  contained  within  itself;  that  is  iRI|*■ 
tienl  of  all  limit;  that  (as  flame  bonds  to  flame)  strives  to  link 
itself  to  some  other  image  of  kindred  bcnnly  or  grandeur;  W 
enshrine  itself,  as  it  were,  in  the  highest  forms  of  (nncy,  nnd  M 
relieve  the  aching  sense  of  pleasure  by  expressing  it  in  the  bolit 
est  mnnner,  and  by  the  most  striking  examples  of  llie  same  qajfi- 
ty  in  other  -instances.    Poetry,  according  to  Lord  Bxcon,  im  fia 
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"  That  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy, 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy : 
Or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear, 
How  easy  is  each  bush  suppos'd  a  bear !" 

When  lachimo  says  of  Imogen, 


tt 


The  fl&me  o*  th*  taper 


Bows  toward  her,  and  would  under-peep  her  lids 
To  see  the  enclosed  lights  " — 

this  passionate  interpretation  of  the  motion  of  the  flame  to  accord 
with  the  speaker's  own  feelings  is  true  poetry.  The  loTer| 
equally  with  the  poet,  speaks  of  the  auburn  tresses  of  his  mistreas 
as  locks  of  shining  gold,  because  the  least  tinge  of  yellow  in  tht 
hair  has,  from  novelty  and  a  sense  of  personal  beauty,  a  more  lua- 
trous  efiect  to  the  imagination  than  the  purest  gold.  We  compare 
a  man  of  gigantic  stature  to  a  tower :  not  that  he  is  anything  like 
80  large,  but  because  the  excess  of  his  size  beyond  what  we  aie 
accustomed  to  expect,  or  the  usual  size  of  things  of  the  same 
class,  produces  by  contrast  a  greater  feeling  of  magnitude  and 
ponderous  strength  than  another  object  of  ten  times  the  same 
dimensions.  The  intensity  of  the  feeling  makes  up  for  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  objects.  Things  are  equal  to  the  imaginationi 
which  have  the  power  of  afiecting  the  mind  with  an  equal  de- 
gree of  terror,  admiration,  delight,  or  love.  When  Lear  calla 
upon  the  heavens  to  avenge  his  cause,  "  for  they  are  old  like 
him,"  there  is  nothing  extravagant  or  impious  in  this  sublime 
identification  of  his  age  with  theirs ;  for  there  is  no  other  image 
which  could  do  justice  to  the  agonising  sense  of  his  wrongs  and 
his  despair  I 

Poetry  is  the  high-wrought  enthusiasm  of  fitncy  and  feeling. 
As,  in  describing  natural  objects,  it  impregnates  sensible  impret- 
sions  with  the  forms  of  fancy,  so  it  describes  the  feelings  of  plea- 
sure or  pain,  by  blending  them  with  the  strongest  movements 
of  passion,  and  the  most  striking  forms  of  nature.  Tragic  poetry, 
which  is  the  most  impassioned  species  of  it,  strives  to  carry  on 
the  feeling  to  the  utmost  point  of  sublimity  or  pathos,  by  all  the 
jfarce  of  comparison  or  contrast ;  loses  the  sense  of  present  suffer* 
ing  in  the  imaginary  exaggeration  of  it  \  exhausts  thft  \fisrKst  tK. 
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pity  by  an  unlimited  indulgence  of  il ;  grapples  with  impossibili- 
ties in  its  desperate  impatience  of  restraint ;  ihroivs  us  back  upon 
the  past,  forward  into  the  future ;  brings  every  moment  of  our 
being  or  object  of  nature  in  startling  review  before  us ;  and,  in 
(he  rapid  whirl  of  events,  lifts  us  from  the  depths  of  woe  to  the 
highest  contemplations  on  human  life.     When  I^oar  says,  of 
Edgar,  "  Nothing  but  his  unkind  daughters  could  have  brought 
I  him  to  this  ;"  what  a  bewildered  amazement,  whal  a  wrench  of 
maginaiion.  thai  cannot  be  brought  (o  conceive  of  any  other 
I    cause  of  misery  than  thai  which  has  bowed  it  down,  and  absorbs  all 
row  in  its  own!  His  sorrow,  like  a  flood,  supplies  Iba 
I   sources  of  all  other  sorrow.    Again,  when  he  exclaims  in  the  mad 
ene,  "  The  little  dogs  and  all.  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart, 
e,  they  bark  at  me!"  it  is  passion  lending  occasion  lo  imagination, 
to  make  every  creature  in  league  against  him,  conjuring  up  in- 
gratitude end  insult  in  their  least  looked-for  and  most  galling 
shapes,  searching  every  thread  and  fibre  of  his  heart,  and  finding 
mage  of  respect  or  attachment  in  the 
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**  Never,  higio.    Like  to  the  Pontic  sea, 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  coiuie 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont : 
Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace, 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
^  Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 

Swallow  them  up." — 

*nie  cliroax  of  his  expostulation  afterwards  with  Desdemona  is 
atthatline,    . 

"  But  there,  where  I  had  gamer'd  up  my  heait, 
To  be  discarded  thence  \" 

One  mode  in  which  the  dramatic  exhibition  of  passion  excitts 
oar  sympathy  without  raising  our  di^^st  is  that,  in  proportion 
as  it  sharpens  the  edge  oi  calamity  and  disappointment,  it 
Mrengthens  the  desire  of  good.  It  enhances  our  consciousness 
of  the  blessing,  by  making  us  sensible  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
lorn  The  storm  of  passion  lays  bare  and  shews  us  the  rich 
40fidia  of  the  human  soul :  the  whole  of  our  existence,  the  sum 
total  of  our  passions  and  pursuits,  of  that  which  we  desire,  and 
tiiat  which  we  dread,  is  brought  before  us  by  contrast ;  the  ac- 
tion and  re-action  are  equal;  the  keenness  of  immediate  suffering 
only  gives  us  a  more  intense  aspiration  after,  and  a  more  inti- 
mate participation  with,  the  antagonist  world  of  good ;  makes 
«a  drink  deeper  of  the  cup  of  human  life ;  tugs  at  the  heartr 
strings ;  loosens  the  pressure  about  them ;  and  calk  the  springs 
of  thought  and  feeling  into  play  with  tenfold  force. 

Impassioned  poetry  is  an  emanation  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual part  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  sensitive—of  the 
desire  to  know,  the  will  to  act,  and  the  power  to  feel ;  and  ought 
to  appeal  to  these  different  parts  of  our  constitution,  in  order  to 
be  perfect  The  domestic  or  prose  tragedy,  which  is  thought  to 
be  the  most  natural,  is  in  this  sense  Uie  least  so,  because  it  ap- 
peals almost  exclusively  to  one  of  these  faculties,  our  sensibility. 
Hie  tragedies  of  Moore  and  Lillo,  for  this  reason,  however  affect^ 
iag  at  the  time,  oppress  and  lie  like  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
■nid|  a  load  of  misery  which  it  is  unable  to  throw  off:  the  tiar 
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jedy  of  Shakapeare,  which  ii 


e  poetry,  siira  our  inmost  aflec- 

scir  by  combiDitig  it  wiih  all  the 

isof  imagination,  nnd  with  the  deepest  walkings  of  iLe  heart, 

rouses  the  whole  man  within  us. 

The  pleasure,  however,  derived  from  tragic  poetry  is  not  any- 

ing  peculiar  to  it  as  poetry,  as  a  fictitious  and  faociful  thing. 

is  not  on  anomaly  of  the  imaginntion.     It  has  its  source  and 

ound-work  in  the  common  love  of  strong  excitement     As  Mr. 

Burke  observes,  people  flock  to  see  a  tragedy  ;  but,  if  there  were 

fi  public  execution  in  the  next  street,  the  theatre  would  very  soon 

i  empty.     It  is  not  then  the  difierence  between  fiction  and  real- 

Y  that  solves  the  difficutiy.     Children  are  satisfied  with  the 

ories  of  ghosts  and  witches  in  plain  prose ;  nor  do  the  hawkers 

Kif  full,  true,  and  particular  accounts  of  murders  and  executions 

liboul  the  streets  find  ii  necessary  to  have  them  turned  into  penny 

l)allads,  before  they  can  dispose  of  these  interesting  and  authen- 

c  documents.     The  grave  politician  drives  a  thrivini;  trade  of 

ind  calumnies  poured  out  against  those  whom  he  makes 
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in  all  the  splendour  of  deformity,  to  embody  it  to  the  senses, 
to  ^"ti^matise  it  by  name,  to  grapple  with  it  in  thought,  in  action, 
to  ^liarpen  out  intellect,  to  arm  our  will  against  it,  to  know  the 
}t  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  to  contend  with  it  to  the  ut- 
Poetry  is  only  the  highest  eloquence  of  passion,  the  most 
▼i^'^J^d  form  of  expression  that  can  be  given  to  our  conception  of 
ttmy  thing,  whether  pleasurable  or  painful,  mean  or  dignified, 
telightful  or  distressing.     It  is  the  perfect  coincidence  of  the  im- 
and  the  words  with  the  feeling  we  have,  and  of  which  we 
iDot  gel  rid  in  any  other  way,  that  gives  an  instant  "  satisfac- 
*i^>o  to  the  thought."     This  is  equally  the  origin  of  wit  and  fan- 
cy, of  comedy  and  tragedy,  of  the  sublime  and  pathetic.     When 
'^ope  says  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  shew, — 

"  Now  night  descending,  the  proud  scene  is  o'er, 
But  lives  in  Settle's  numbers  one  day  more ;" 

— ^^hen  Collins  makes  Danger,  "  with  limbs  of  giant  mould," 


"  Throw  him  on  the  steep 

Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  asleep;" 

«n  Lear  calb  out,  in  extreme  anguish, 

"  Ingratitude,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
How  much  more  hideous  shew'st  thou  in  a  child 
Than  the  sea-monster ! — '* 

le  passion  of  contempt  in  the  one  case,  of  terror  in  the  other, 

of  indignation  in  the  last,  is  perfectly  satisfied.     We  see  the 

^^ng  ourselves,  and  shew  it  to  others  as  we  feel  it  to  exist,  and 

^^  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  are  compelled  to  think  of  it.     The 

^^^^agination,  by  thus  embodying  and  turning  them  to  shape, 

S^>es  an  obvious  relief  to  the  indistinct  and  importunate  cravings 

^^  the  will — We  do  not  wish  the  thing  to  be  so ;  but  we  wish 

^^  to  appear  spach  as  it  is.    For  knowledge  is  conscious  power ; 

^d  the  mind  is  no  longer,  in  this  case,  the  dupe,  though  it  may 

^  the  yictim,  of  vice  or  folly. 

Poetry  is,  in  all  its  shapes,  the  language  of  the  imagination 
^  the  passions,  of  fancy  and  will    Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
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more  absurj  than  ihe  ouicry  which  has  been  sometimes  raisBd 
by  frigid  and  peiiantic  critics,  for  reducing  Itje  language  of  po- 
etry to  the  standard  of  common  sense  and  reasoD :  for  the  end 
and  use  of  poetry,  both  at  the  first  aod  now,  was  and  is  "  to  hoLl 
ihe  mirror  up  to  nature,"  seen  through  the  medium  of  pawnii 
and  imagination,  not  divested  of  that  medium  by  means  of  lii«nl 
truth  or  abstract  reason.  The  painter  of  history  might  a;  n'ell 
he  required  to  represent  ihe  face  of  a  person  who  has  jnsi  ireii 
upoa  a  serpent  with  the  stilMife  expression  of  a  common  pffi* 
trait,  as  the  poet  to  describe  the  most  striking  and  vivid  im- 
pressions which  things  can  be  supposed  lo  make  upon  the  niiiid 
in  the  language  of  common  conversation.  Let  who  will  strip 
nature'  of  the  colours  and  the  shapes  of  fancy,  the  poet  is  bO. 
bound  to  do  so  j  (he  impressions  of  common  sense  and  strong 
imagination,  that  is,  of  passion  and  indifference,  cannot  be  ihe 
same,  and  they  most  have  a  separate  language  to  do  ju!tic«iii 
either.  Objects  must  strike  differently  upon  the  mind,  indepen- 
dently of  what  they  are  in  ihemsclvea,  as  long  as  we  have  a  dif- 
i  ihem  in  a  diSerent  point  of 
:   distance  (morally  or   physically 
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lefiDement  has  a  tendency  to  circumscribe  the  limits  of  the  ima* 
gination,  and  to  dip  the  wings  of  poetry.  The  proyince  of  the 
imagination  is  principally  visionary,  the  unknown  and  undo* 
fined :  the  understanding  restores  things  to  their  natural  boun« 
daries,  and  strips  them  of  their  fanciful  pretensions.  Hence 
the  history  of  religious  and  poetical  enthusiasm  is  much  the 
;  and  both  have  received  a  sensible  shock  from  the  pro- 
of experimental  philosophy.  It  is  the  undefined  and 
QDOommon  that  gives  birth  and  scope  to  the  imagination; 
we  can  only  fancy  what  we  do  not  know.  As  in  looking 
into  the  mazes  of  a  tangled  wood  we  fill  them  with  what 
shapes  we  please,  with  ravenous  beasts,  with  caverns  vast,  and 
drear  enchantments,  so,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  world  about  us, 
we  make  gods  or  devils  of  the  first  objects  we  see,  and  set  no 
hoands  to  the  wilful  suggestions  of  our  hopes  and  fears. 

"  And  TisiiODi,  as  poetic  ejm  etow, 
Hang  on  each  lea^  and  cling  to  every  bough." 

There  can  never  be  another  Jacob's  dream.  Since  that  time 
the  heavens  have  gone  farther  ofi)  and  grown  astronomical 
They  have  become  averse  to  the  imagination,  nor  will  they  re- 
turn to  us  on  the  squares  of  the  distances,  or  on  Doctor  Chal- 
mers's Discourses.  Rembrant's  picture  brings  the  matter  nearer 
to  n& — It  is  not  only  the  progress  of  mechanical  knowledge, 
but  the  necessary  advances  of  civilization,  that  are  un&vourable 
to  the  spirit  of  poetry.  We  not  only  stand  in  less  awe  of  the 
preternatural  world,  but  we  can  calculate  more  surely,  and  look 
with  more  ihdifierence,  upon  the  regular  routine  of  this.  The 
heroes  of  the  fabulous  ages  rid  the  world  of  monsters  and  giants. 
At  present  we  are  less  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  good  or  evil, 
to  the  incursions  of  wild  beasts  or  ^  bandit  fierce,"  or  to  the  un- 
mitigated fury  of  the  elements.  The  time  has  been  that  ^  our 
fell  of  hair  would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir  as  life  were 
in  if  But  the  police  spoik  all ;  and  we  now  hardly  so  much 
ai  dream  of  a  midnight  murder.  Macbeth  is  only  tolerated  in 
tm  country  for  the  sake  of  the  music ;  and  in  the  United  States 
af  America,  where  the  philosophical  principles  of  government 
m»  caiiiad^still  fiurther  in  dieoory  and  practice^  we  find  that  the 
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Beggars'  Opera  is  hooted  Irom  the  stage.  Society,  by  degm^ 
is  constructed  ioto  a  mecbine  that  carries  ua  safely  and  iiui)ad- 
ly  from  one  end  of  life  to  the  other,  ia  a  very  comfoTtable  pat 
style. 

"  Obscurity  her  cllrtun  rounl  them  drew, 
And  nren  Slotb  >  dull  quietni  nuig." 

Tlie  remarks  which  have  been  here  made  would,  in  aome  mea- 
sure, lend  lo  a  solution  of  the  questioD  of  the  comparative  meritt 
of  painting  and  poetry.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  any  preference, 
but  it  should  seem  that  the  argumer.t,  which  has  been  boom- 
times  set  up,  thai  painting  must  affect  the  imagination  mott 
strongly,  because  it  represents  the  image  more  distinctly,  ia  not 
well  founded.  We  may  assume,  without  much  temerity,  that 
poetry  is  more  poetical  than  painting.  When  artists  or  con- 
noisseurs talk  on  stilts  about  the  poetry  of  painting,  they  tboif 
that  they  know  little  about  poetry,  and  have  little  love  ibr  tin 
art.  Painting  gives  the  object  itself;  poetry  what  it  implia 
Painting  embodies  what  a  thing  contains  in  itself:  poetry  sng- 
gesis  what  exists  out  of  it,  in  any  manner  connected  with  it- 
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are  evidently  picturesque,  rather  than  imaginative.  Raphael's 
Cartoons  are  certainly  the  finest  comments  that  ever  were  made 
on  the  Scriptures.  Would  their  effect  he  the  same  if  we  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  text  1  But  the  New  Testament  existed 
hefore  the  cartoons.  There  is  one  suhject  of  which  there  is  no 
cartoon,  Christ  washing  the  feet  of  the  disciples  the  night  hefore 
his  death.  But  that  chapter  does  not  need  a  commentary  1  It 
is  for  want  of  some  such  resting-place  for  the  imagination  that 
the  Greek  statues  are  little  else  than  specious  forms.  They  are 
marble  to  the  touch  and  to  the  heart  They  have  not  an  in- 
forming principle  within  them.  In  their  faultless  excellence 
they  appear  sufficient  to  themselves.  By  their  beauty  they  are 
raised  above  the  frailties  of  passion  or  sufiering.  By  their 
beauty  they  are  deified.  But  they  are  not  objects  of  religioiu 
&ith  to  us,  and  their  forms  are  a  reproach  to  common  humanity. 
They  seem  to  have  no  sympathy  with  us,  and  not  to  want  our 
admiration. 

Poetry  in  its  matter  and  form  is  natural  imagery  or  feeling, 
combined  with  passion  and  fancy.  In  its  mode  of  conveyance, 
it  combines  the  ordinary  use  of  language  with  musical  expression. 
There  is  a  question  of  long  standing,  in  what  the  essence  of  po- 
etry consists ;  or  what  it  is  that  determines  why  one  set  of  ideas 
should  be  expressed  in  prose,  another  in  verse.  Milton  has  told 
us  his  idea  of  poetry  in  a  single  line : — 

"  Thoughts  that  Tolontaiy  move 
Harmonious  numbers." 

As  there  are  certain  sounds  that  excite  certain  movements,  and 
the  song  and  dance  go  together,  so  there  are,  no  doubt,  certain 
thoughts  that  lead  to  certain  tones  of  voice,  or  modulations  of 
sound,  and  change  "  the  words  of  Mercury  into  the  songs  of 
Apollo."  There  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  adaptation  of  the 
movement  of  sound  and  rhythm  to  the  subject,  in  Spenser's  de- 
scription of  the  Satyrs  accompanying  Una  to  the  cave  of  Sylranas. 

**  8o  from  the  ground  she  fearless  doth  arise, 
And  walketh  forth  without  suspect  of  criflM. 
They,  all  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyous  prime, 


OS  POCniT  M  GESEEAI. 
Theocc  had  ba  iMb,  abdM  hor  ^Bcnf  n 


Aod  wilhgncBlMat^BsAMnaf  ill  thagHHin^ 
I>>  waahif  ha  m  ^hm*  «Ui  ifin  gidMidaawB'iL 
And  an  ihe  m;  AtK  WHij  p^*  1^  ■°*'*4 

Thai  a  t<H  MBk  a^  da^M  tdMWi  »«} 
Ab>]  with ibnr banail  ft«i d> waarifce gniBd, 

.    -J.:--.... ^■■-'-fl [f  I, 

Ba  iDwuil.  lU  SjhaMB  <ky  bCT  Mn^ 

Whay  wdk  Ik  Mi*  ankad,  wait  Mt.° 


I 


On  dK  coorrarr,  tbtm  ii  noduDg  either  manait  or  nataial  b 
Ibe  onliRUj  caastractian  of  tao^agfe.  It  ia  a  thing  aliogtftrr 
nbitnty  and  coorentioinaL  Neither  in  ilie  smmds  thenaeln^ 
which  m  the  Tolantiuy  MgTu  of  certain  idoos,  nar  in  their  pvt 
matinl  amngtaaeab  in  common  speech,  ia  there  any  princ^ 
of  mtmal  imitaiioii,  or  corre^mndence  lo  the  individual  idoi^  <* 
to  the  lone  of  feeling  with  which  they  are  conveyed  to  oihmi 
The  jerks,  Utt  breaks,  the  ineqiialiiics,  and  banbDeasea  of  pmCi 
tie  fata)  TO  the  Dow  ofa  poelicnl  imaginntion,  as  n  jotting  mi 
DT  B  !txiinbliijg  horae  dislorbs  the  Tcverie  of  an  absent  man.  Bni 
poetry  maliea  these  oddc  all  eren.     It  is  the  muaic  of  latyiy, 
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race  utten  these  emotioiu  of  the  soul,  and  blends  syllables  and 
lines  into  each  other.  It  is  to  supply  the  inherent  defect  of  har- 
BM>Dy  in  the  customary  mechanism  of  language,  to  make  the 
sound  an  echo  to  the  sense,  when  the  sense  becomes  a  sort  of 
echo  to  itself — to  mingle  the  tide  of  verse,  '^  the  golden  cadences 
of  poetry,"  with  the  tide  of  feeling,  flowing  and  murmuring  as  it 
flows^in  short,  to  take  the  language  of  the  imagination  from 
off  the  ground,  and  enable  it  to  spread  its  wings  where  it  may 
indulge  its  own  impulses— 


*'  Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air — *' 


widiout  being  stopped,  or  fretted,  or  diverted  with  the  abruptnesses 
and  petty  obstacles,  and  discordant  flats  and  sharps  of  prose,  that 
poetry  was  invented.  It  is  to  common  language  what  springs 
are  to  a  carriage,  or  wings  to  feet.  In  ordinary  speech  we  arrive 
at  a  certain  harmony  by  the  modulations  of  the  voice :  in  poetry 
tkie  same  thing  is  done  systematically  by  a  regular  collocation 
of  syllables.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  every  one  who  de- 
daims  warmly,  or  grows  intent  upon  a  subject,  rises  into  a  sort 
of  blank  verse  or  measured  prose.  The  merchant,  as  described 
in  Chaucer,  went  on  his  way  ^^  sounding  always  the  increase  of 
hit  winning."  Every  prose-writer  has  more  or  less  of  rhythmi- 
cal adaptation,  except  poets,  who,  when  deprived  of  the  regular 
mechanism  of  verse,  seem  to  have  no  principle  of  modulation 
left  in  their  writings. 

An  excuse  might  be  made  for  rhyme  in  the  same  manner. 
Ilia  but  fair  that  the  ear  should  linger  on  the  sounds  that  delight 
it,  or  avail  itself  of  the  same  brilliant  coincidence  and  unexpect- 
ed recurrence  of  syllables,  that  have  been  displayed  in  the  inven- 
tion and  collocation  of  images.  It  is  allowed  that  rhyme  assists 
the  memory ;  and  a  man  of  wit  and  shrewdness  has  been  heard 
to  My  that  the  only  four  good  lines  of  poetry  are  the  well-known 
ones  which  tell  the  number  of  days  in  the  months  of  the  year. 

"  Thirty  dayi  hath  September,"  Ac 

Bat  if  the  jingle  of  names  assists  the  memory,  may  it  not  also 
foicken  the  &ncy  ?  and  there  are  other  things  worth  having  at 
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oui  fingera'  ends  besides  the  UJtitetiU  of  ihe  almanac, — Pope'i 
veraiGcation  is  tireEomu,  from  ils  excessive  sweetuea  a&d  uui- 
fbrmity.  Shokspcare's  bknk  verse  is  ibe  perfectioa  of  diamUK 
dialogue. 

All  is  ool  poetry  that  passes  for  such ;  nor  does  verse  iiukt 
ihe  whole  difference  between  poetry  and  prose.  The  Iliad  im 
nol  cease  to  be  poetry  in  a  lileml  Iraiislalion  ;  and  Adilunn'i 
Cainpnign  has  been  very  property  denominated  a  Gairitd  in 
rhyme.  Common  prose  differs  from  poetry,  as  treating  for  il» 
most  pari  either  of  such  trite,  familiar,  and  irksome  madcnof 
&ct  us  convey  no  cxiraordinnTy  impulse  to  ihe  imaginBiion,  n 
else  of  such  difficult  and  laborious  processes  of  the  undentiuuiiif 
as  do  nol  admit  of  the  wayward  or  violent  movements  oitheiof 
the  imagioation  or  the  passions. 

1  will  mention  three  works  which  come  as  near  to  pociryn 
possible  without  absolutely  being  ra,  namely,  the  Pilgriin'al^ 
gress,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Tales  of  Boccaccio.  Cluawf 
and  Dryden  have  tiansluted  some  of  the  last  into  English  rhymi, 
but  the  essence  and  the  power  of  poetry  was  there  bofore.  I'tKl 
which  liAa  the  spirit  above  the  earth,  which  draws  the  soul  uol 
of  itself  with  indescribable  longings,  is  poetry  in  kind,  aod  pBt- 
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tragedies,  what  shall  we  say  to  Robinson  Crusoe  in  hia?     Take 
^  speech  of  the  Greek  hero  on  leaving  bis  cave,  beautiful  as  it 
is,  and  compare  it  with  the  reflections  of  the  English  adventurer 
in  his  solitary  flace  of  confinem  nt.     The  thoughts  of  home, 
and  of  all  from  which  he  is  for  ever  cat  ofi)  swell  and  press 
•gainst  his  bosom,  as  the  heaving  ocean  rolls  its  ceaseless  tide 
agaiiut  the  rocky  shore,  and  the  very  beatings  of  his.  heart  be- 
come audible  in  the  eternal  silence  that  surrounds  him.    Thus 
lienys: 

"  Ai  I  walked  about,  either  in  my  hunting,  or  for  viewing  the  country, 
the  tngoiah  of  my  aoul  at  my  condition  would  break  out  upon  me  on  a 
^i^Atn,  and  my  very  heart  would  die  within  me  to  think  of  the  woods,  the 
■Monttina,  the  deaerts  I  was  in ;  and  bow  I  was  a  priaooer,  locked  up  with 
tkefCeraal  ban  and  bolts  of  the  ocean,  in  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  without 
VBdemption.  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  composures  of  my  mind,  this 
^oald  break  out  upon  me  like  a  storm,  and  make  me  wring  my  hands,  and 
^"•cp  like  a  child.  Sometimes  it  would  take  me  in  the  middle  of  my  work, 
*nd  I  would  immediately  sit  down  and  sigh,  and  look  upon  the  ground  for 
tt  hour  or  two  together,  and  this  was  still  worse  to  me,  for  if  I  could  burst 
>Bto  tetrs  or  vent  mjself  in  words,  it  would  go  off,  and  the  grief,  having  ez- 
^mUA  itself,  would  abate." 

The  story  of  his  adventures  would  not  make  a  poem  like  the 
OiyaBey.  it  is  true,  but  the  relator  had  the  true  genius  of  a  poet 
«  has  been  made  a  question  whether  Richardson's  romances  are 
P^try ;  and  the  answer,  perhaps,  is  that  they  are  not  poetry,  be- 
^^  they  are  not  romance.  The  interest  is  worked  up  to  an 
''^oceivable  height ;  but  it  is  by  an  infinite  number  of  little 
^'^uigB^  by  incessant  labour  and  calls  upon  the  attention,  by  a 
"^petition  of  blows  that  have  no  rebound  in  them.  The  sympa- 
%  excited  is  not  a  voluntary  contribution,  but  a  tax.  Nothing 
•  tiaforced  and  spontaneous.  There  is  a  want  of  elasticity  and* 
"*^n.  The  story  does  not  "  give  an  echo  to  the  seat  where 
*^  is  throned."  The  heart  does  not  answer  of  itself  like  a 
^"^  in  muac.  The  fancy  does  not  run  on  before  the  writer 
^^  breathless  expectation,  but  is  dragged  along  with  an  infi- 
^  number  of  pins  and  wheels,  like  those  with  which  the  Lilli- 
PWians  dragged  Gulliver  pinioned  to  the  royal  palace. — Sir 
^3uurles  Qrandison  is  a  coxcomb.  What  sort  of  a  figure  would 
«Acat,  translated  into  an  epic  poem,  by  tho  side  of  Achillesf 
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I  Clarissa,  the  divine  Clarissa,  is  too  interesting  by  half.  She  ia 
iiing  in  her  Tuffles,  in  her  gloves,  her  samplers,  her  aunts 
:icles — she  is  interesting  in  all  that  is  uninteresting-.  Such 
I  things,  however  intensely  they  may  bo  brought  home  to  us,  are 
)l  conductors  to  the  imagination.  There  is  infinite  truth  and 
I  feeling  in  Richardson  ;  but  it  is  extracted  from  a  cajmt  morluum 
stances :  it  does  not  evaporate  of  itself.  His  poetical 
I  genius  is  like  Ariel  confined  in  a  pine-tree,  and  requires  an  arti- 
1  ficial  process  to  let  it  out.     Shakspearc  says — 

'■  Our  po«By  i»  i»  m  gum 
Which  imatt  whence  'tii  noorisbcd,  ooi  gentle  Suae 
ProTokei  itirlf,  nnd,  like  tha  cuirent,  fliea 
Each  bound  it  tbhfa."' 

I  shall  conclude  this  general  account  with  some  remarks  on 
I  four  of  the  principal  works  of  poetry  in  the  world,  al  diHerent 
I  periods  of  history — Homer,  the  Bible,  Dante,  and,  let  me  add, 
In  Homer,  tlie  principle  of  action  or  life  is  predomi- 
n  the  Bible,  the  principle  of  bith  and  the  idea  of  Provi' 
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them  before  us,  their  number,  and  their  order  of  battle,  poured 
<mt  upon  the  plain,  "  all  plumed  like  ostriches,  like  eagles  new- 
ly bathed,  wanton  as  goats,  wild  as  yoimg  bulls,  youthful  as 
May,  and  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer,"  covered  with 
glittering  armour,  with  dust  and  blood ;  while  the  gods  quaff 
ibeir  nectar  in  golden  cups,  or  mingle  in  the  fray ;  and  the  old 
insn  assembled  on  the  walls  of  Troy  rise  up  with  reverence  as 
Helen  passes  by  them.  The  multitude  of  things  in  Homer  is 
wonderful ;  their  splendour,  their  truth,  their  force,  and  variety. 
HIb  poetry  is,  like  his  religion,  the  poetry  of  number  and  form : 
1m  describes  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  men. 

The  poetry  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  imagination  and  of  faith : 
it  is  abstract  and  disembodied :  it  is  not  the  poetry  of  form,  but 
of  power;  notofmultitude,  but  of  immensity.  It  does  not  divide 
into  many,  but  aggrandizes  into  one.  Its  ideas  of  nature  are 
Kke  its  ideas  of  God.  It  is  not  the  poetry  of  social  life,  but  of 
lolitade :  each  man  seems  alone  in  the  world,  with  the  original 
ivtts  of  nature,  the  rocks,  the  earth,  and  the  sky.  It  is  not  the 
poetry  of  action  or  heroic  enterprise,  but  of  faith  in  a  supreme 
I^idence,  and  resignation  to  the  power  that  governs  the  uni- 
^'nae.  As  the  idea  of  God  was  removed  fiirther  from  humanity 
^  a  scattered  polytheism,  it  became  more  profound  and  ia- 
tVQse,  as  it  became  more  universal,  for  the  Infinite  is  present  to 
^^Wything :  "  If  we  fly  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  it 
^  there  also ;  if  we  turn  to  the  east  or  the  west,  we  cannot  es- 
Oipe  from  it"  Man  is  thus  aggrandized  in  the  image  of  his 
^er.  The  history  of  the  patriarchs  is  of  this  kind ;  they  are 
^^ers  of  the  chosen  race  of  people,  the  inheritors  of  the  earth ; 
^  exist  in  the  generations  which  are  to  come  afVer  them. 
^W  poetry,  like  their  religious  creed,  is  vast,  unformed,  ob- 
'^t&e,  and  infinite ;  a  vision  is  upon  it — an  invisible  hand  is  susr 
ponded  over  it  The  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  consists  in 
^  gbry  hereafter  to  be  revealed ;  but  in  the  Hebrew  dispensa- 
^^  Providence  took  an  immediate  share  in  the  affairs  of  this 
^  Jacob's  dream  arose  out  of  this  intimate  communion  be- 
^^^  heaven  and  earth :  it  was  this  that  let  down,  in  the  sight 
of  die  youthful  patriarch,  a  golden  ladder  from  the  sky  to  the 
^^  with  angels  ascending  and  descending  upon  it,  and  died 
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a  light  upop  the  toaely  place,  which  cao  never  pass  away.  The 
eiory  of  Ruih,  o^in,  is  as  il  all  the  depth  of  natural  RtTecuon  in 
lh«  human  rai:e  n'aa  involved  in  her  breasL  There  are  de- 
scriptions in  lie  book  of  Job  more  prodigal  of  imagery,  mort 
intense  in  passion,  than  any  ihing  in  Homer,  as  tha.1  of  tbc  SM 
of  hb  prosperity,  and  of  the  vision  that  came  upon  him  by  nighL 
The  metaphors  in  the  Old  Testament  are  more  boldly  figuraurt. 
Things  were  collected  more  into  masses,  and  gave  a  grealei 
moBUHiiiiit  lo  the  imagination. 

Dante  was  the  father  of  modern  poetry,  and  he  may  therrfon 
claim  a  place  in  this  connection.  His  poem  is  the  first  grwl 
step  from  Gothic  darkness  and  barbarism  ;  and  the  struggle  of 
thought  in  it  to  burst  the  tbrHldom  in  which  the  human  DunJ 
had  been  so  long  held,  is  felt  in  every  page.  He  stood  be- 
wiiJere<l,  not  appalled,  on  that  dark  shore  which  scparaicj  the 
ancient  and  ihe  modem  world  ;  and  saw  the  glories  of  antiqniij 
dawning-  through  the  abyss  of  time,  while  revelation  opened  ii> 
passage  lo  the  other  world.  He  was  lost  in  wonder  at  what 
had  been  done  before  him,  and  be  dared  lo  emulate  it.  Daole 
seems  to  have  been  indebted  lo  the  Bible  for  the  gloomy  tone  of 
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nakednen  and  dreary  vacuity  of  his  subject.  His  iinagiiiati(»i 
peoples  the  shades  of  death,  and  broods  over  the  silent  air.  He 
ii  the  aeverest  of  ail  writers,  the  most  hard  and  impenetrable,  the 
matA  opposite  to  the  flowery  and  glittering ;  who  relies  most  on 
his  own  power,  and  the  sense  of  it  in  others,  and  who  leaves 
most  room  to  the  imagination  of  his  readera  Dante's  only  en- 
deavoor  is  to  interest ;  and  he  interests  by  exciting  our  sympathy 
with  the  emotion  by  which  he  is  himself  possessed.  He  does 
not  place  before  us  the  objects  by  which  that  emotion  has  been 
cnated ;  but  he  seizes  on  the  attention,  by  shewing  us  the  efiect 
they  produce  on  his  feelings ;  and  his  poetry  accordingly  gives 
the  same  thrilling  and  overwhelming  sensation  which  is  caught 
by  gazing  on  the  face  of  a  person  who  has  seen  some  object  of 
horror.  The  improbability  of  the  events,  the  abruptness  and 
monotony  in  the  Inferno,  are  excessive :  but  the  interest  never 
fliga,  from  the  continued  earnestness  of  the  author's  mind. 
Dante's  great  power  is  in  combining  internal  feelings  with  exter- 
nal objecta  Thus  the  gate  of  hell,  on  which  that  withering 
inscription  is  written,  seems  to  be  endowed  with  speech  and  con- 
scioasness,  and  to  utter  its  dread  warning,  not  without  a  sense 
of  mortal  woes.  This  author  habitually  unites  the  absolutely 
local  and  individual  with  the  greatest  wildness  and  mysticism. 
In  the  midst  of  the  obscure  and  shadowy  regions  of  the  lower 
world,  a  tomb  suddenly  rises  up  with  the  inscription,  "  I  am  the 
tomb  of  Pope  Anastasius  the  Sixth :"  and  half  the  personages 
whom  he  has  crowded  into  the  Inferno  are  his  own  acquaint- 
ance. All  this  perhaps  tends  to  heighten  the  eflect  by  the  bold 
intermixture  of  reaHties,  and  by  an  appeal,  as  it  were,  to  the  in- 
dividual knowledge  and  experience  of  the  reader.  He  afibrds 
few  subjects  for  picture.  There  is,  indeed,  one  gigantic  one, 
that  of  Count  UgoHno,  of  which  Michael  Angelo  made  a  bas- 
mlief^  and  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ought  not  to  have  painted. 
Another  writer  whom  I  shall  mention  last,  and  whom  I  can- 
not persuade  myself  to  think  a  mere  modern  in  the  ground- 
work, is  Ossian.  He  is  a  feeling  and  a  name  that  can  never  be 
destroyed  in  the  minds  of  his  readers.  As  Homer  is  the  first 
vigour  and  lustihead,  Ossian  is  the  decay  and  old  age  of  poetry. 
He  lives  only  in  the  recollection  and  regret  of  the  past    There 
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is  one  impression  which  he  conveys  raote  entirely  than  all  olher 
poets,  namely,  (he  sense  of  privation,  the  losa  of  all  things,  of 
friends,  of  good  name,  of  country — he  is  even  without  God  ia 
the  world.  He  converses  only  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed ; 
with  the  motionless  and  silent  clouds.  The  cold  moonlight 
sheds  its  faint  lustre  on  his  head ;  (he  fox  peeps  out  of  the  rained 
tower ;  the  thistle  waves  its  beard  to  the  wandering  gale ;  and 
the  strings  of  his  harp  seem,  as  the  hand  of  age,  as  the  tato  of 
other  times,  passes  over  them,  lo  sigh  and  rustle  like  the  dry 
reeds  in  the  winter's  wind  I  The  feeling  of  cheerless  desolation, 
of  the  loss  of  the  pith  and  sap  of  existence,  of  the  annihilation 
of  the  substance,  and  the  clinging  lo  the  shadow  of  ail  things 
as  in  a  mock  embrace,  is  here  perfect.  In  this  way,  the  lamen- 
tation of  Sclma  for  the  loss  of  Salgar  is  the  finest  of  all.  If  it 
were  indeed  possible  lo  shew  that  this  writer  was  nothing,  it 
would  only  be  another  instance  of  mutability,  another  blank 
made,  another  void  lef^  in  the  heart,  another  confinnatioo  of  that 
feeling  which  makes  him  go  often  complain,  "  Roll  on,  ye  dark 
brown  years,  ye  bring  no  joy  on  your  wjpg  to  OssJan  I" 
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LECTURE  n. 

ON  OHAUOE&  AND  8FENSEB. 

Havino,  in  the  fonner  lecture,  given  some  account  of  the  natoie 
of  poetry  in  general,  I  shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  a  mofe 
particular  consideration  of  the  genius  and  history  of  English  po- 
etry. I  shall  take,  as  the  subject  of  the  present  lecture,  Chaucer 
and  Spenser,  two  out  of  four  of  the  greatest  names  in  poetry 
which  this  country  has  to  boast  Both  of  them,  however,  wen 
much  indebted  to  the  earlier  poets  of  Italy,  and  maybe  consider- 
ed as  belonging,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  same  school.  The 
freedom  and  copiousness  with  which  o;ir  most  original  writera, 
in  former  periods,  availed  themselves  of  the  productions  of  their 
predecessors,  frequently  transcribing  whole  passages,  without 
scruple  or  acknowledgment,  may  appear  contrary  to  the  etiquette 
of  modern  literature,  when  the  whole  stock  of  poetical  common- 
places has  become  public  property,  and  no  one  is  compelled  lo 
trade  upon  any  particular  author.  But  it  is  not  so  much  a  sub- 
ject of  wonder,  at  a  time  when  to  read  and  write  was  of  itself  an 
honorary  distinction,  when  learning  was  almost  as  great  a  rarity 
as  genius,  and  when,  in  fact,  those  who  first  transplanted  the 
beauties  of  other  languages  into  their  own,  might  be  considered 
as  public  benefactors,  and  the  founders  of  a  national  literature--^- 
There  are  poets  older  than  Chaucer,  and  in  the  interval  between 
him  and  Spenser ;  but  their  genius  was  not  such  as  to  plaee 
them  in  any  point  of  comparison  with  either  of  these  celebrated 
men ;  and  an  inquiry  into  their  particular  merits  or  defects  slight 
seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  province  of  the  antiquary  than  be 
thought  generally  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  poetry  in  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Chaucer  (who  has  been  very  properly  considered  as  the  iath«r 
of  English  poetry)  preceded  Spenser  by  two  centuriee.    He  m 
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1  lo  hare  bcfn  bom  in  London,  in  Ihe  year  1328,  during 
1  of  Edward  III ,  and  to  have  died  in  1400,  ai  ibe  ag« 
I  orscveniy-two.     He  received  a  learned  education  at  nne,  or  at 
I  both,  of  the  Universities,  and  travelled  early  into  Italy,  whera 
I  he  became  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  excellences  of 
I  the  great  Italian  poets  and  prose-wrile»,  Dante,  Pt:trarch,  and 
I  Boccaccio;  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  personal  interview  with 
of  these,  Petrarch.     He  was  connected,  by  marriage,  with 
I  the  famous  John  of  Gaunt,  tlirough  whose  interest  he  was  inlro- 
:o  several  public  employmenta.     Chaucer  was  an  active 
I  partisan,  a  religious  reformer,  and,  front  the  share  he  look  in 
e  disturbances,  on  one  occasion,  he   was  obliged  to  fly  the 
I  cotintry.     On  hia  return,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  made  his  peace 
with  government,  as  it  is  said,  by  a  discovery  of  his  associate!. 
I  Fortitude  does  not  appear,  at  any  time,  to  have  been  tlie  disti 
I  guishing'  virtae  of  poets.     There  is,  however,  an  obvious  simili 
]  ity  between  ihe  practical  turn  of  Chaucer's  mind  and  restless  ii 
I  patience  of  his  character,  and  the  tone  of  his  writings.     Yet 
luld  be  too  much  lo  attribute  the  one  to  the  other  aaiause  and 
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great  poets,  the  most  a  man  of  business  and  the  world.  His 
poetry  reads  like  history.  Everything  has  a  downright  reality ; 
at  least  in  the  relator's  mind.  A  simile,  or  a  sentiment,  is  as  if 
it  were  given  in  upon  evidence.  Thus  he  describes  Cressid'a 
first  avowal  of  her  love : 

"  And  as  the  new  abashed  nightingale, 
That  stinteth  firat  when  she  begin  neth  nng, 
When  that  she  hearcth  any  herde's  tale, 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stirring, 
And  after,  sicker,  doth  her  Toice  outring ; 
Right  so  Cresseide,  when  that  her  dread  stent, 
Open'd  her  heait,  and  told  him  her  intent." 

This  is  so  true  and  natural,  and  beautifully  simple,  that  the  two 
things  seem  identified  with  each  other.  Again,  it  is  said  in  the 
Knighf  s  Tal< 


"  Thus  passeth  yero  by  yere,  and  day  by  day, 
Till  it  felle  ones  in  a  morwe  of  May, 
That  Emelie  that  ra3nrer  was  to  sene 
Than  is  the  liiie  upon  his  stalke  grene ; 
And  fresher  than  the  May  with  floures  newe, 
For  with  the  rose-colour  strof  hire  hewe : 
I  n'ot  which  was  the  finer  of  hem  two." 

This  scrupulousness  about  the  literal  preference,  as  if  some  ques- 
tion of  matter  of  fact  was  at  issue,  is  remarkable.  I  might  men- 
tion that  other,  where  he  compares  the  meeting  between  Pala* 
mon  and  Arcite  to  a  hunter  waiting  for  a  lion  in  a  gap ; — 

"  That  stondeth  at  a  gap  with  a  spere. 
Whan  hunted  is  the  lion  or  the  here, 
And  hereth  him  come  rushing  in  the  greres, 
And  breking  bothe  the  boughes  and  the  leres  :"— 

or  that  still  finer  one  of  Constance,  when  she  is  condemned  to 
death: 

**  Have  yo  not  seen  sometime  a  pale  face 
(Among  a  precs)  of  him  that  hath  been  Ud 
Toward  his  deth,  whereas  he  getcth  no  grace, 
And  swiche  a  colour  in  his  face  hath  had, 
Men  might  en  know  him  that  was  so  bistad, 
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The  beauty,  the  pathos  here  does  not  seem  lo  be  of  the  po«'i 
seeking',  but  a  part  of  the  necessary  texlure  of  the  fable.  He 
speaks  of  what  he  wishes  lo  describe  with  the  accuracy,  the  fo 
crimination  of  one  who  relates  what  has  happened  lo  hJmselt 
or  has  had  the  best  information  from  those  who  have  been  eye- 
witnesses of  it  The  strokes  of  his  pencil  always  tell.  He 
dwells  only  on  the  essential,  on  that  which  would  be  interesiiiig 
to  the  persons  really  concerned :  yet,  as  he  never  omits  any  ma- 
terial circuraslanee,  he  is  prolix  from  the  number  of  points  on 
which  he  touches,  without  being  diffuse  on  anyone;  ani!  « 
sometimes  tedious  from  the  fidelity  with  which  he  adheres  Vi 
his  subject,  as  other  writers  are  from  the  frequency  of  thei/  di- 
gressions from  il.  The  chain  of  his  story  is  composed  of  i 
number  of  fine  links,  closely  connected  together,  and  nvetted  bj 
D.  sing-le  blow.  There  is  an  instance  of  the  minuteness  which 
he  introduces  into  hia  most  serious  descriptions  in  his  account  of 
PaJamon  when  left  alone  in  his  cell : 
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feeling,  which  never  relaxes  or  grows  vapid,  in  whatever  they 
do  or  say.  There  is  no  artificial,  pompous  display,  but  a  strict 
parsimony  of  the  poet's  materials,  like  the  rude  simplicity  of  tho 
age  in  which  he  lived.  His  poetry  resembles  Uie  root  just 
springing  from  the  ground  rather  than  the  full-blown  flower. 
His  muse  is  no  "  babbling  gossip  of  the  air,"  fluent  and  redun- 
dant ;  but,  like  a  stammerer,  or  a  dumb  person,  that  has  just 
found  the  use  of  speech,  crowds  many  things  together  with 
eager  haste,  with  anxious  pauses,  and  fond  repetitions,  to  pre* 
vent  mistake.  His  words  point  as  an  index  to  the  objects,  like 
the  eye  or  finger.  There  were  none  of  the  common-places  of 
poetic  diction  in  our  author's  time,  no  reflected  lights  of  fancyi 
no  borrowed  roseate  tints ;  he  was  obliged  to  inspect  things  for 
himself,  to  look  narrowly,  and  almost  to  handle  the  object,  as  in 
the  obscurity  of  morning  we  partly  see  and  partly  grope  our 
way ;  so  that  his  descriptions  have  a  sort  of  tangible  character 
belonging  to  them,  and  produce  the  effect  of  sculpture  on  the 
mind.  Chaucer  had  an  equal  eye  for  truth  of  nature  and  dis- 
crimination of  character ;  and  his  interest  in  what  he  saw  gave 
new  distinctness  and  force  to  his  power  of  observation.  The 
picturesque  and  the  dramatic  are  in  him  closely  blended  togeth* 
er,  and  hardly  distinguishable ;  for  he  principally  describes  ex* 
temal  appearances  as  indicating  character,  as  symbols  of  internal 
sentiment  There  is  a  meaning  in  what  he  sees ;  and  it  is  this 
which  catches  his  eye  by  sympathy.  Thus  the  costume  and 
dress  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims— of  the  Knight — the  Squir^^ 
the  Oxford  Scholar — the  Gap^oothed  Wife  of  Bath,  and  the 
rest,  speak  for  themselves.  To  take  one  or  two  of  these  at  ran- 
dom: 

**  There  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Prioieese, 
That  of  hve  smiling  was  fbl  simple  and  coj; 
Hire  gietest  othe  n*as  hat  bj  seint  EIoj : 
And  she  was  cleped  Madame  Eglentine. 
Fnl  wel  she  sange  the  serrice  divine 
Entnned  in  hire  nose  fhl  swetely ; 
And  Frenche  she  spake  fhl  fityre  and  fetisly, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  anknowe. 
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At  mete  wu  ibe  wet  yUinghle  witlulla ; 
She  letU  no  monel  fivm  hire  Itppea  fUlc, 
Ne  weUe  hire  fingre*  in  hire  uuce  depe. 

And  sikeriy  she  wu  of  grral  diqwrt. 
And  fui  pleuant,  uid  ftmitbte  of  port. 
And  p^ed  hire  to  contteleleD  cbere 
or  court,  uid  bcD  esUtptich  of  minere, 
And  to  ben  faoldcn  digne  of  rererence. 

Bui  for  lo  ipektn  of  hire  cooecience, 
She  wu  eo  ehuiuble  u>d  w  pitoui, 
She  wolde  wcpe  if  th^  i>he  uw  s  moui 
Caughte  in  >  tnppe,  if  it  werr  ded  or  hledde, 
or  riaiSe  houndet  hadde  the.  tbtl  the  fedde 
With  rc«tad  fleoh,  and  milk,  and  waste!  biede, 
Bui  Bore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  weredede, 
Or  if  men  ■mote  it  with  k  yerde  imert : 
And  at]  was  cotueienee  and  tf  ndre  herte. 

Full  eemei;  hire  wimple  jpinched  wu ; 
Hire  now  Ireta ;  hire  ejcn  pej  at  glas ; 
Hire  mouth  ful  RDiale:  and  therto  Kifl  and  red ; 
But  aiciierlj  the  badde  a  fajro  forched. 
It  wae  aUnoat  a  epanne  bmde,  I  Irowe." 
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A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  end  ther  was. 
His  bed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas, 
And  eke  his  face,  aa  it  hadde  ben  anoint 
He  waa  a  lord  fol  fat  and  in  good  point. 
His  eyen  stepe,  and  rolling  in  hb  hed, 
That  Btemed  as  a  forneis  of  a  led. 
His  botes  souple,  his  hors  in  gret  eatat, 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fayre  prelat. 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpined  goet 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  rost. 
His  palfrey  was  as  browne  as  is  a  berry.*' 

The  Serjeant  at  law  is  the  same  identical  individual  as  Law* 
yer  Dow  ling  in  Tom  Jones,  who  wished  to  divide  himself  into 
a  hundred  pieces,  to  be  in  a  hundred  places  at  once. 

"  No  wher  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  n'as, 
And  yet  he  scmed  besier  than  he  was." 

The  Frankelein,  in  ''  whose  hous  it  snewed  of  mete  and  drinke;" 
the  Shipman,  "  who  rode  upon  a  rouncie,  as  he  couthe ;"  the 
Doctour  of  Phisike,  "  whose  studie  was  but  litel  of  the  Bible ;" 
the  Wif  of  Bath,  in 

"  All  whose  parish  ther  was  non, 
That  to  the  offring  before  hire  shulde  gon, 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she, 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee '" 

— the  poure  Persone  of  a  toun,  *'  whose  parish  was  wide,  and 
houses  fer  aaonder ;"  the  Miller,  and  the  reve,  ^  a  slendre  cole* 
rike  man,"  are  all  of  the  same  stamp.  They  are  every  one 
samples  of  a  kind  ;  abstract  definitions  of  a  species.  Chaucer, 
it  has  been  said,  numbered  the  classes  of  men,  as  Linneus  num- 
bered the  plants.  Most  of  them  remain  to  this  day :  others,  that 
are  obsolete,  and  may  well  be  dispensed  with,  still  live  in  his 
descriptions  of  them.    Such  is  the  Sompnoure : 

"  A  Sompnoare  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place, 
That  hadde  a  fire-red  cherubinnes  face, 
For  sausefieme  he  was,  with  eyen  narwe, 
As  bote  he  was,  and  likerous  as  a  sparwe, 
With  scalled  browes  blake,  and  pilled  beord 
Of  hii  visage  chikinn  WMTB  lom  albnL 
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Thrr  n'u  qoiekulvcr,  liturgy,  ne  bnuMon, 

Boras,  ceruse,  n*  raU  of  lulre  non, 

Kr  olnenvnl  thai  woldr  elrnsf  or  tMt«, 

ThU  him  iiii);ht  helprn  of  his  whrtkM  whil*, 

Np  of  (he  fenobbes  ritting  on  hn  chakaa. 

Wrl  la<ed  h«  guDk?,  onioni,  and  Iftin, 

And  for  Id  drinke  strong  win  u  rnde  u  blood. 

Than  woliic  be  •peke,  sad  ci»  m  hr  '"ere  ttood. 

And  nhsn  thU  he  well  drunken  had  the  win, 

Than  wold  hr  ipilro  no  word  but  Latin. 

A  fewf  tenots  ironde  he,  two  or  ihree. 

Thai  he  had  leroed  out  ofHini  ileerce; 

Nf.  wonder  »,  he  heard  il  «l!  Iho  daj.—     ' 

In  danger  hadde  he  U  lis  owcn  ^je 
The  yonge  girln  of  tha  diodic, 
And  knew  hir  eoMell,  and  waa  of  hir  rede- 
A  gerlond  hadde  Iin  •ene  apoa  hit  hode 
At  grel  u  it  wetc  for  an  alHlikc : 
A  bokeler  hiJJe  he  made  him  ofa  cake. 
WUh  him  ther  rode  a  gcntil  Pardoneni— 
That  haildc  a  *iHi  aa  cmalo  u  hath  a  goto." 

It  would  be  n  curious  sprciiliili'on  (at  least  for  those  wto  ibio'* 
that  the  charncltra  of  men   aever  chan^,  though  m8iiW*» 
tv.l  Id  Icnnv  nrhal  has  beeoMI^ 
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And  like  a  griffon  loked  he  about,        * 
With  kemped  hem  on  his  browes  stout; j^ 
His  Ummes  gret,  his  braunes  hard  and 
W»  shouldres  brode,  his  armes  round  and 
And,  as  the  guise  was  in  his  contree, 
Fnl  highe  upon  a  char  of  gold  stood  he, 
With  foure  white  holies  in  the  trais. 
Instede  of  coCe-ormure  on  his  hamais, 
With  nayles  yelwe,  and  bright  as  any  gold, 
He  hadde  a  beres  skin,  cole*|>lake  for  old. 
His  longe  here  was  kempCe  behind  his  bak, 
As  any  raTenes  fether  it  shone  for  blake. 
A  wivth  of  gold  arm-gret,  of  huge  weight. 
Upon  his  bed  sate  full  of  stones  bright, 
Of  fine  rubins  and  of  diamants. 
About  his  char  ther  wenten  white  alauns, 
Twenty  and  mo,  as  gret  as  any  stere, 
To  hunten  at  the  leon  or  the  dere, 
And  folwed  him,  with  moeel  fast  yboond.— 

With  Arcite,  in  stories  as  men  find 
The  grete  Ejoetrius,  the  king  of  Inde, 
Upon  a  stede  bay,  trapped  in  stele, 
Covered  with  cloth  of  gold  diapred  wele. 
Came  riding  like  the  god  of  armes,  Mars. 
His  cote-armure  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars, 
Couched  with  perles,  white,  and  round  and  grete. 
His  sadel  was  of  brent  gold  new  ybete; 
A  mantelet  upon  his  shouldres  hanging 
Bretrful  of  rubies  red,  as  fire  sparkling. 
His  crispe  here  like  ringes  was  yronne, 
And  that  was  yelwe,  and  glitered  as  the  Sonne. 
Wm  nose  was  high,  his  eyen  bright  citrin, 
His  lippes  round,  his  colour  was  sangnin, 
A  fewe  firaknes  in  his  fiice  yspreint, 
Betwixen  yelwe  and  blake  somdel  ymsint, 
And  as  a  leon  he  his  loking  caste. 
Of  five-and-twenty  yere  his  age  I  caste. 
His  herd  was  wel  begonnen  for  to  spring ; 
His  Tois  was  as  a  trompe  thundering. 
Upon  his  bed  he  wered  of  lanrer  grene 
A  geriond  freshe  and  lusty  fbr  to  sene. 
Upon  his  bond  he  bare,  for  his  dednit, 
An  egle  tame,  as  any  lily  whit— 
About  this  king  there  ran  on  ereiy  pait 
Fnl  many  a  tame  leon  and  leGpait" 
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What  a  deal  of  terrible  beauty  there  is  conuined  in  this  (Irscrip- 
tiool  The  ima^notion  of  a  poei  brin^  such  objects  Wun.' uj 
as  when  we  lix^  al  wild  beasts  in  a  mcoagrrie  ;  their  clairi  are 
pared,  their  tyts  flitter  like  harmless  lightning  ;  bui  w<-  pe- 
al ihem  with  a  pleasing  aive,  clothed  in  beauty,  formidablr  m 
the  sense  of  abstract  power. 

Chaucer's  descripiiotis  of  natural  scenery  po<«en  the  nine  Krt 
of  characteristic  excellence,  or  what  might  bo  termed  gvl". 
They  have  a  local  truth  and  freshness,  which  gives  the  rerr 
feeling  of  the  air,  the  coolness  or  moisture  of  the  ground,  lo- 
atumalc  objects  are  thus  made  to  have,  a  fellow-feeling  in  tlit 
interest  of  the  story,  end  render  bafk  the  f^Dliraenl  of  lif 
speaker's  mind.  One  of  the  finest  parts  of  Chaucer  is  of  ilii) 
mixed  kind.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  Flower  and  the  Lb>f| 
where  he  describes  the  delight  of  that  young  beauty,  shrmrdtJ 
in  her  bower,  and  lisieniog  in  the  mornio^  of  the  year  lo  the 
sinking  of  the  nightingale;  while  her  joy  rises  with  the  nsing 
song,  and  gushes  out  afresh  at  every  pause,  and  is  Iiorne  aking 
with  the  full  tide  of  pleasure,  and  elill  incrcAses,  and  rspcols 
and  prolongs  itself)  and  knows  no  ebb.  The  coolness  of  ihi^  V- 
hour,  its  retirement,  the  eariy  tuna  of  the  day,  tfa«  Ridden  m^ 
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And  as  I  iCood  and  east  aside  mine  ele, 
I  was  waie  of  the  fiuiest  medler  tree 
That  erer  yet  in  all  my  Kfe  I  de 
As  Ml  of  blossomes  as  it  might  be, 
Therein  a  goldfinch  leaping  pretOe 
Fro  bough  to  bough,  and  as  him  list  he  eet 
Here  and  there  of  buds  and  flonres  sweet 

And  to  the  herber  nde  was  joyning 
This  fidre  tree,  of  which  I  haue  you  told, 
And  at  the  last  the  biid  began  to  stng, 
Whan  he  had  eaten  what  he  eat  wold, 
So  passing  sweetly,  that  by  manifold 
It  was  more  pleasaunt  than  I  coud  deuise 
And  whan  his  song  was  ended  in  this  wise, 

The  nightingale  with  so  meny  a  note 

Answered  him  that  all  the  wood  long 

So  sodainly,  that  as  it  were  a  sote, 

I  stood  astonied,  so  was  I  with  the  song 

Thorow  rauished,  that  til  late  and  long, 

I  ne  wist  in  what  place  I  was,  ne  where. 

And  ayen  me  thought  she  song  euen  by  mine  ere. 

Whoreforo  I  waited  about  busily 
On  eueiy  side,  if  I  her  might  see, 
And  at  the  last  I  gan  full  well  aspie 
Where  she  sat  in  a  fresh  grone  lanrer  tree, 
On  the  fnither  side  euen  right  by  me, 
That  gade  so  passing  a  delidoas  smeU, 
According  to  eglentere  full  well, 

Whereof  I  had  so  inly  great  pleasure, 
That  as  me  thought  I  surely  rauished  was 
Into  Paradice,  where  my  desire 
Was  for  to  be,  and  no  ferther  passe 
As  for  that  day,  and  on  the  sote  grasse 
I  sat  me  downe,  for  as  for  mine  entent, 
The  birds'  song  was  more  oonnenient, 

And  more  pleasaunt  to  me,  bj  manifold. 
Than  meat  or  diinke,  or  any  other  thing. 
Thereto  the  herber  was  so  fresh  and  cold. 
The  wholesome  sauoun  eke  so  comforthig, 
That,  as  I  domed,  sith  the  beginning 
Of  the  world  was  neuer  seene  or  than 
So  pleasMiiit  a  gravod  of  DOM  eaitfily  man. 
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Them 

Thai  foei  taj  wiigbt  I  tnw  tmlj 

Hnrd  in  tbcir  life,  for  Ihc  ttmeoj 

And  wwptt  aeemdt  wu  ia  lo  good  mnaikak 

Tbu  the  uoica  la  angel)  wu  m«i  lik«." 

There  ii  here  no  sfferted  rapture,  no  flowery  BDntimont:  it 
whole  is  an  ebullition  of  natural  delight  '^  welling  out  ef  Al 
heait,''  like  n-ater  froni  a  cryMal  spring-  Nahira!  is  tlic  toold 
art:  there  is  a  strength  as  ttrell  as  a  simplicity  in  the  imp 
nation,  that  reposes  enure}y  on  ii«tarc,  thai  nothing  else  tu 
supply.  It  was  the  eame  trust  in  nature,  and  reliance  on  hii 
■ubjeci,  which  enabled  Chaucer  lo  describii  the  grief  nnii  p* 
tience  of  Griselda;  the  &ith  of  Coasiaoce  i  and  the  heroic  jvi- 
scTeiance  of  the  litUe  duU,  who,  gotn^  to  school  ihroti^b  ll» 
streets  of  Jewry, 


and  who  after  his  death  still  Eriumphed  in  his  song.  ChnuMi 
has  more  of  thid  deep,  iitlemni,  sustained  sontimenl,  thso  sir 
odier  writer,  excent  Boccneaio.     In  denA  oF  nmnle  nadMK  ui 
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And  if  h«  herde  Mmg  or  iiiitnuiieol, 
Than  wold  ho  wqpe,  ho  mighto  not  be  itent. 
So  feble  were  hi*  ipirites,  and  so  low, 
And  changed  so  that  no  man  coado  know 
His  specho,  no  hia  vda,  though  men  it  herd.** 

The  picture  of  the  sinking  of  the  heart,  of  the  wasting  away 
of  the  body  and  mind,  of  the  gradual  failure  of  all  the  faculties 
under  the  contagion  of  a  rankling  sorrow,  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Of  the  same  kind  is  his  fieurewell  to  his  mistress,  after  he  has 
gained  her  hand  and  lost  his  life  in  the  combat : 

"  Alaa  the  wo !  alas  the  peinea  itronge, 
That  I  fer  yoo  have  sairered,  and  ao  fengie ! 
Alaathedethl  alas  min  Emilie  I 
Alas  departing  of  oar  compagnie ; 
Alas  min  hertes  qnene !  alas  my  wif  I 
Min  hertis  ladie,  ender  of  my  lif ! 
What  is  this  world  1  what  azen  men  to  have  1 
Now  with  his  Ioto,  now  in  his  oolde  grave 
Akme  withouten  any  compagnie.**  % 

The  death  of  Arcite  is  the  more  affecting  as  it  comes  after 
triumph  and  victory,  after  the  pomp  of  sacrifice,  the  solemnities 
of  prayer,  the  celebration  of  the  gorgeous  rites  of  chivalry.  The 
descriptions  of  the  three  temples  of  Mars,  of  Venus,  and  Diana, 
of  the  ornaments  and  ceremonies  used  in  each,  with  the  recep- 
tion given  to  the  (Seringa  of  the  lovers,  have  a  beauty  and 
grandeur,  much  of  which  is  lost  in  Dryden's  version.  For  in- 
stance, such  lines  as  the  following  are  not  rendered  with  their 
true  feeling : 

*'  Why  shnlde  I  not  as  well  eke  teU  yoa  all 
The  purtreitttre  that  was  upon  the  wall 
Within  the  temple  of  mighty  Mars  the  lede^ 
That  hight  the  gret  temple  of  Mars  in  Traee 
In  thilke  colde  and  frosty  region, 
Ther  as  Mars  hath  his  sovereine  mansion. 
First  on  the  wall  was  painted  a  forest, 
In  which  ther  wonneth  neyther  man  ne  best, 
With  knotty  knarry  bamin  trees  old 
Of  stobbes  sharpe  and  hidoiis  to  behold; 
In  which  ther  ran  a  rooble  and  a  swough 
As  thoa^  a  iloai  ahiild  bpssten  09mj  Wm^" 
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Ami  again,  among  jnaumeTsble  terrific  images  of  death  and 
slaughter  painted  on  the  wall,  ia  thia  one : 


A  rmpd,  uid  lookfld  grim  M  he  wcrti  wood. 
A  Hoir  tha  stood  befome  him  >t  lua  fate 
Wilh  ejen  red,  vul  of  a  mui  be  cte." 

The  ston'  of  Griselda  is  in  Boccaccio ;  but  the  Cleric  of  Oieth 
forde,  who  tells  it,  professes  to  have  learned  it  from  PetranA, 
Thit  ftorj'  has  gone  all  over  Europe,  and  has  pnased  into  i 
proverb.  In  spite  of  the  barbarity  of  the  circumstances,  which 
aie  nbiimiiiable,  the  seulimeut  remnias  unimpaired  and  uiullH' 
able.  Il  is  of  that  kind  "that  heaves  no  sigh,  that  shedi no 
tear  ;"  but  it  hangs  upon  the  beatings  of  the  heart ;  it  ts  a  pait 
of  the  very  being  ;  il  is  as  inseparable  from  it  as  the  breath  ne 
•Iraw.  Il  is  still  and  calm  as  the  face  of  d^th.  Nothing  an 
(oticli  it  in  its  etherial  purity:  tender  as  the  yielding  floner, il 
istfxcd  as  the  marble  firmament  The  only  renxmstrnnce  ihe 
makef,  ilie  only  complaint  she  utters  against  all  the  ill-treatiiKiil 
she  receives,  is  that  single  line  where,  when  turned  back  naked 
to  her  father's  house,  she  says. 
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But  for  to  speke  of  virtuous  beautee, 
Than  was  she  on  the  fairest  under  Sonne : 
Ful  pourely  ylbstred  up  was  she : 
No  likerous  lust  was  in  hire  heite  yronne ; 
Ful  ofter  of  the  well  than  of  the  tonne 
She  dranke,  and  for  she  wolde  vertue  plese, 
She  knew  wel  labour,  but  non  idel 


But  though  this  maydcn  tendre  were  of  age, 

Yet  in  the  brest  of  hire  virginitee 

Ther  was  enclosed  sad  and  ripe  corage : 

And  in  gret  reverence  and  charitee 

Hire  olde  poure  fader  fbstred  she : 

A  few  sheep  spuming  on  the  feld  she  kept, 

She  wolde  not  ben  idel  til  she  slept. 

And  whan  she  homward  came  she  wolde  bring 
Wortes  and  other  herbes  times  oft, 
The  which  she  shred  and  sethe  for  hire  living, 
And  made  hire  bod  ful  hard,  and  nothing  soft: 
And  ay  she  kept  hire  fadres  lif  on  loft 
With  every  obeisance  and  diligence,    ' 
That  child  may  don  to  fadres  leveienee. 

Upon  Grisilde,  this  poure  creature, 
Ful  often  sithe  this  markis  sette  his  ejre, 
As  he  on  hunting  rode  peraventure  : 
And  whan  it  fell  that  he  might  hire  espie, 
He  not  with  wonton  loking  of  folie 
His  eyen  cast  on  hire,  but  in  sad  wise 
Upon  hire  chere  ho  wold  him  oft  aviso. 

Commending  in  his  herte  hire  womanhede, 
And  eke  hire  vertue,  passing  any  wight 
Of  so  yong  age,  as  wel  in  chore  as  dede. 
For  though  the  people  have  no  gret  insight 
In  vertue,  he  considered  ftil  right 
Hire  bountee,  and  disposed  that  he  wold 
Wedde  hire  only,  if  ever  he  wedden  shold. 

Grisilde  of  this  (God  wot,)  ftil  innocent, 
That  for  hire  shapen  was  all  this  array, 
To  fetchen  water  at  a  welle  is  went, 
And  cometh  home  as  sone  as  ever  she  may. 
For  wd  she  had  heard  say  that  thilke  day 
The  markiff  shulde  wedde,  and,  if  she  might, 
She  wdde  &yne  han  seen  som  of  that  m^td. 
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She  thnughl.  "  1  vol  with  olber  taudroa  •Unl, 
Thai  b«i  mj  leUwH,  in  our  dore.  aod  ne 
The  muLtMMU,  and  thorcto  wo]  I  food 
To  don  at  home,  u  tone  b>  it  may  lic^ 
The  labanr  which  longrlh  onto  me. 
And  than  I  ina;  at  Inoer  hire  behold, 
irehe  tiiia  wajr  unta  the  caatel  hold." 

And  ahe  wolde  over  ihp  ihreswold  gon 
The  markia  came  and  gun  hire  for  to  call. 
And  she  set  doDn  her  w«ter-pot  nnon 
Beside  the  threawsid  io  an  oxa  lUil, 
And  doun  upon  hire  knees  she  gan  lo  fall. 
And  nilfa  sad  counleoiuice  kneFeth  Mill, 
Till  she  had  hetud  what  wu  Ihc  lordes  will." 

Thi>  story  of  the  lilile  child  slain  in  Jewiy,  {which  is  told  by 
ihp  Prioress,  and  worthy  to  be  told  by  her  who  was  "  all  con- 
science and  tender  heart,")  is  not  less  touching  than  (hut  or 
VJriselda.  It  is  simple  and  heroic  lo  the  last  degree.  The  po- 
.'iiT  rif  Chaucer  has  a  religious  sanctily  about  it,  connected  wiih 
s  ajid  superstitions  of  the  age.     It  has  all  the  spirti 
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mode  of  accenting  the  words  of  the  language.     The  best  general 

role  for  reading  him  is  to  pronounce  the  final  ^  as  in  reading 
Italian. 

It  was  observed  in  the  last  Lecture,  that  painting  describes 
what  the  object  is  in  itself,  poetry  what  it  implies  or  suggests. 
Chaucer's  poetry  is  not,  in  general,  the  best  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  this  distinction,  for  his  poetry  is  more  picturesque  and 
historical  than  almost  any  other.  But  there  is  one  instance  in 
point  which  I  cannot  help  giving  in  this  place.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  three  thieves  who  go  in  search  of  Death  to  kill  him,  and 
who,  meeting  with  him,  are  entangled  in  their  fate  by  his  words, 
without  knowing  him.  In  the  printed  catalogue  to  Mr.  West's 
(in  some  respects  very  admirable)  picture  of  Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse,  it  is  observed  that,  <'  In  poetry  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  a  few  abrupt  and  rapid  gleams  of  description,  touching,  as  it 
were  with  fire,  the  features  and  edges  of  a  general  mass  of  awful 
obecurity ;  but  in  painting,  such  indistinctness  would  be  a  defect, 
and  imply  that  the  artist  wanted  the  power  to  pourtray  the  con- 
ceptions of  his  fiEincy.  Mr.  West  was  of  opinion  that  to  delineate 
a  physical  form,  which  in  its  moral  impression  would  approxi- 
mate to  that  of  the  visionary  Death  of  Milton,  it  was  necessary  to 
endow  it,  if  possible,  with  the  appearance  of  super-human  strength 
and  energy.  He  has  therefore  exerted  the  utmost  force  and  per- 
spicuity of  his  pencil  on  the  central  figure." — One  might  sup- 
pose from  this,  that  the  way  to  represent  a  shadow  was  to  make 
it  as  substantial  as  possible.  Oh,  no !  Painting  has  its  preroga- 
tives (and  high  ones  they  are,)  but  they  lie  in  representing  the 
visible,  not  the  invisible.  The  moral  attributes  of  Death  are 
powers  and  efiects  of  an  infinitely  wide  and  general  description, 
which  no  individual  or  physical  form  can  possibly  represent  but 
by  a  courtesy  of  speech,  or  by  a  distant  analogy.  The  moral 
impression  of  Death  is  essentially  visionary  ;  its  reality  is  in  the 
mind's  eye.  Words  are  here  the  only  ihiTtgs ;  and  things,  physi- 
cal forms,  the  mere  mockeries  of  the  understanding.  The  less 
definite,  the  less  bodily  the  conception,  the  more  vast,  unformed, 
and  unsubstantial,  the  nearer  does  it  approach  to  some  resem- 
blance of  that  omnipresent,  lasting,  universal,  irresistible  prin- 
ciple, which  everywhere,  and  at  some  time  or  other,  exerts  its 
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lover  all  tilings.  Death  U  a  mighty  abstraction,  lila 
lor  Space,  or  Time.  He  is  an  iigly  customer,  wko  will 
■^Im.  .J  invited  lo  .'lupper,  or  lo  ril  for  his  picture.  Ho  ismihw 
and  about  us,  but  ive  do  not  see  him.  He  stalks  on  before  vt, 
and  we  do  not  mind  him :  he  follows  ua  close  behiod,  and  wn 
do  not  turn  to  look  back  at  him.  We  do  not  see  him  making 
faces  at  us  in  our  life-time,  nor  perceive  him  nfterwards  littiof 
in  inock-majesty,  a  I  win-skeleton,  beside  us,  tickling  our  baw 
ribs,  and  staring  ialo  our  liollow  eye-bolls  I  ChauL-er  knew  ikit. 
He  makes  three  riotous  coinpaaioQs  go  in  search  of  Death  U 
kill  him,  they  meet  with  an  old  man  whom  ihsy  leproucli  trith 
his  age,  and  ask  why  he  doe*  not  die,  to  which  he  nnsiTcredtw; 

"  Ne  Detb,  alu  I  n«  nill  nnl  lun  m;  lif. 
Thus  waike  I  like  k  ntHfx  tn'itiS, 
And  on  the  grnunil,  wLich  in  my  maJrei  {[el«, 
I  knocke  wUli  my  ttat,  etiich  nnj  late. 
And  say  (o  hirP,  '  Leva  raUher,  Ifl  me  in. 
Lo,  how  1  vonwh,  flesh  anil  blood  and  atin, 
Alas  !  when  (hall  my  Iidiiob  brn  il  mie  1 
Mother,  <*iih  yua  wolde  I  ehangcn  my  cfaeite, 
That  In  my  chambrc  longa  time  huh  Iw, 
Ye,  far  an  btioa  claut»  la  wti)!  in  inc.' 
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known.  Spencer,  as  well  as  Chaucer,  was  engaged  in  actire 
life ;  but  the  genius  of  his  poetry  was  ifot  active :  it  is  inspired 
by  the  love  of  ease,  and  relaxation  from  all  the  cares  and  business 
of  life.  Of  all  the  poets,  he  is  the  most  poetical.  Though  much 
later  than  Chaucer,  his  obligations  to  preceding  writers  were 
less.  He  has  in  some  measure  borrowed  the  plan  of  his  poem 
(as  a  number  of  distinct  narratives)  from  Ariosto ;  but  he  has 
engrafted  upon  it  an  exuberance  of  fancy,  and  an  endless  volup- 
tuousness of  sentiment,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Italian 
writer.  Farther,  Spencer  is  even  more  of  an  inventor  in  the 
subject-matter.  There  is  an  originality,  richness,  and  variety  in 
his  allegorical  personages  and  fictions,  which  almost  vies  with 
the  splendour  of  the  ancient  mythology.  If  Ariosto  transports 
us  into  the  regions  of  romance,  Spenser's  poetry  is  all  fairy-land. 
In  Ariosto,  we  walk  upon  the  ground,  in  company,  gay,  fantas- 
tic, and  adventurous  enough.  In  Spenser,  we  wander  in  another 
world,  among  ideal  beings.  The  poet  takes  and  lays  us  in  the 
lap  of  a  lovelier  nature,  by  the  sound  of  softer  streams,  among 
greener  hills  and  fairer  valleys.  He  paints  nature,  not  as  we 
find  it,  but  as  we  expected  to  find  it ;  and  fulfils  the  delightful 
promise  of  our  youth.  He  waves  his  wand  of  enchantment — 
and  at  once  embodies  airy  beings,  and  throws  a  delicious  veil 
over  all  actual  objects.  The  two  worlds  of  reality  and  of  fiction 
are  poised  on  the  wings  of  his  imagination.  His  ideas,  indeed, 
seem  more  distinct  than  his  perceptions.  He  is  the  painter  of 
abstractions,  and  describes  them  with  dazzling  minuteness.  In 
the  mask  of  Cupid  he  makes  the  god  of  love  *'  clap  on  high  his 
coloured  winges  ttoain .-''  and  it  is  said  of  Gluttony,  in  the  Pro- 
cession of  the  Passions, 

"  In  green  yine  leaves  he  was  right  fitly  cUd.** 

At  times  he  becomes  picturesque  from  his  intense  love  of  beauty ; 
as  where  he  compares  Prince  Arthur's  crest  to  the  appearance 
of  the  almond  tree : 

"  Upon  the  lop  of  all  his  lofty  crest, 

A  bunch  of  hairs  djscokrar'd  diversely 
With  spniiUed  pevl  and  gold  fbU  ncUly  dnit, 
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Did  shake  and  epem'r!  to  diiunc(>  (or  joUi^; 
Like  lo  an  almond  tree  vrooiinWd  high 

Ou  (op  of  green  Sclcnis  all  alone. 
With  blonsoou  brave  bedtxlLcd  daintjlj; 

Her  tender  lorka  do  tremble  evaij  one 
At  enrj  liRle  breath  thai  under  heav'n  ii  blonn." 

I  The  love  of  beauty,  howerer,  and  not  of  truih,  is  the  moving 
ciple  of  his  mind  ;  and  he  is  guided  in  his  fantasltc  delinea- 
I  tions  by  no  rule  but  ihe  impulse  of  an  inexhaustible  imagination. 
1  Hf  luxuriates  equally  in  scenes  of  Eastern  magnificence,  or  the 
5lill  solitude  of  a  hermit's  cell — in  the  extremes  of  sensuality,  or 
I  refinement 

In  reading  the  Faery  Queen,  you  see  a  little  withered  old 
nan  by  a  wood-side  opening  a  wicket,  a  giant,  and  a  dwarf  lag- 
I  gtng  far  behind,  a  damsel  in  a  boat  upon  an  enchanted  lake, 
wood-nymphs,  and  satyrs ;  and  all  of  a  sudden  you  are  transport- 
ed into  a  lofty  palace,  mth  tapers  burning,  amidst  knigbu  and 
vith  dance  and  revelry,  and  song,  "and  mask,  and  an- 
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Right  hud  it  wm  for  wight  which  did  it  hear 
To  tell  what  manner  nrancke  that  mote  be 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  liring  eare 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmonie ; 
Birds,  Toices,  instroments,  windes,  waters,  all  agree. 

The  joyous  bixdes  shrouded  in  cheareibll  shade 

Their  notes  onto  the  Toice  attempred  sweet : 
The  angelical  soft  trembling  voices  made 

To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet 
The  sihrer  sounding  instruments  did  meet 

With  the  base  murmur  of  the  water's  ikll ; 
The  water's  fidl  with  difference  discreet, 

Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call ; 
'      The  gentle  warbling  whid  low  answered  to  alL" 

)  remainder  of  the  passage  has  all  that  rohiptaoas  pathos, 
languid  brilliancy  of  fancy,  in  which  this  writer  excelled : 

"  The  whiles  some  one  did  chaunt  this  lovely  lay ; 
Ah  I  see,  whoso  fayre  thmg  dost  fain  to  see, 
In  springing  flower  the  image  of  thy  day  I 

Ah !  see  the  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashful  modesty, 

That  fairer  seems  the  less  ye  see  her  may  I 
Lo !  see  soon  after  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display ; 
Lo  I  see  soon  after,  how  she  fades  and  &lls  away  I 

^      So  paaseth  in  the  passing  of  a  day 
V  Of  mortal  life  the  leaf,  the  bud,  the  flower; 

Ne  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay. 

That  erst  was  sought,  to  deck  both  bed  and  bower 
Of  many  a  lady  and  many  a  paramour  I 

Gather  therefore  the  rose  whilst  yet  is  prime, 
For  soon  comes  age  that  will  her  pride  deflower ; 
Gather  the  rose  of  love  whilst  yet  is  time, 
Whilst  loving  thou  mayest  loved  be  with  equal  crime.* 

He  ceased ;  and  then  gan  all  the  quire  of  birds 

Their  divers  notes  to  attune  unto  his  lay, 
As  in  approvance  of  his  pleasing  wordes. 

The  constant  pair  heard  all  that  he  did  say. 
Yet  swerved  not,  but  kept  their  fivrward  way 

•  Taken  firam  Tmmw 
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Through  mnQj  cOYfirt  groips  nnd  thickcla  cloM^ 
In  nlucb  lliey  creeping  ilul  at  lut  dwplaj* 
Thai  wanloD  liuly  with  li«r  Imet  Iodm, 
WhiMc  cUtpy  licad  iliD  io  her  lap  iliJ  mH  dinpuMi 

Upon  »  bnl  of  r»>*«  nlie  WM  loul. 

Aa  faint  through  hptt,  01  ilighi  10  )il«Juuit  Hn; 
AnJ  was  BTTayni  or  rubor  diauraynl. 

All  in  ■  veil  of  >ilk  *ii<l  wivcr  iliin, 
Thni  hill  no  wliit  hor  iilKliasti'r  tkin, 

But  miliar  shennl  more  while,  if  mun!  might  bo: 
Mote  Bubllc  web  Amtline  cannot  apin  ; 

Xdf  the  Hof  nrM,  wliich  o&  ne  wovi-n  bmi 
Of  searched  dew,  da  not  in  tha  air  more  lighllj  Eho. 

Her  snow;  hieul  wu  hue  to  greedy  b[khI, 

Of  hungry  eyrs  which  u'  ute  therewith  ht  GIt'd, 
AnJ  jct  llirough  Unguoi  of  biT  Jaw  ennt  l«l 

Few  dropi  more  clear  than  nct^r  foilh  JUliird, 
Thw  like  pure  Orient  peile*  nlown  it  trill'd ; 

AnJ  her  Bat  eyra  aweel  raiiling  hi  ilolighl 
Moiucn'd  their  fiery  beuiw,  with  whieh  the  ihnli'd 

Frail  heart*,  yet  quencllcJ  not ;  like  bUtij  light, 
Which,  sparkljog  on  the  tilcnt  waies,  dow  lecramonbtiiht' 
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If  they  do  not  meddle  with  the  allegory,  the  allegory  will  not 
meddle  with  them.  Without  minding  it  at  aU,  the  whole  is  as 
plain  as  a  pike-staflT.  It  might  as  well  be  pretended  that  we 
cannot  see  Poussin's  pictures  for  the  allegory,  as  that  the  allego- 
ry prevents  us  from  understanding  Spenser.  For  instance, 
when  Britomart,  seated  amidst  the  young  warriors,  lets  fall  her 
hair  and  discovers  her  sex,  is  it  necessary  to  know  the  part  she 
plays  in  the  allegory,  to  understand  the  beauty  of  the  following 
stanza? 

**  And  eke  that  ftranger  knight  amongft  the  reel 

Was  for  like  need  enforced  to  disarray, 
Tho*  when  as  vailed  was  her  lofty  crest, 

Her  golden  locks  that  were  in  trammels  gay 
Upbounden,  did  themselves  adown  display, 

And  raught  unto  her  heels  like  sunny  beams 
That  in  a  cloud  their  light  did  long  time  stay ; 

Their  vapour  faded,  shew  their  golden  gleams, 
And  through  the  persant  air  shoot  forth  their  azure  streams." 

Or  is  there  any  mystery  in  what  is  said  of  Belphoebe,  that  her 
hair  was  sprinkled  with  flowers  and  blossoms  which  had  been 
entangled  in  it  as  she  fled  through  the  woods?  Or  is  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  more  distinct  idea  of  Proteus  than  that  which  is 
given  of  him  in  his  boat,  with  the  frighted  Florimel  at  his  feet, 
while 


" the  cold  icicles  from  his  rough  beard 

Dropped  adown  upon  her  snowy  breast  !*' 

Or  is  it  not  a  sufficient  account  of  one  of  the  sea-gods,  that  pass 
by  them,  to  say — 

"  That  was  Arion  crowned : — 
So  went  he  playing  on  the  watery  plain.** 

Or  to  take  the  Procession  of  the  Passions  that  draw  the  coach 
of  Pride,  in  which  the  figures  of  Idleness,  of  Gluttony,  of  Lech- 
ery, of  Avarice,  of  Envy,  and  of  Wrath  speak,  one  should  think, 
plain  enough  for  themselves ;  such  as  this  of  Gluttony : 

**  And  by  his  side  rode  loathsome  Gluttony, 
Deformed  creature,  od  a  filthy  fwliMi 


O,toot^*"' 


.„i.""*i.ri.i'«»'''°'^' 
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-"  Yet  not  mora  sweet 


Than  para  was  he,  and  not  mora  pora  than  wise; 
High  priest  of  all  the  Muses'  mysteries  I" 

On  the  contrary,  no  one  was  more  apt  to  pry  into  mysteries 
which  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the  Muses. 

Of  the  same  kind  with  the  Procession  of  the  Passions,  as  little 
obscure,  and  still  more  beautiful,  is  the  Mask  of  Cupid,  with  his 
train  of  rotaries : 

"  The  fint  was  Fancy,  like  a  lovely  hoy 
Of  rare  aspect,  and  beauty  without  peer; 

His  garment  neither  was  of  rilk  nor  say, 

But  painted  plumes  in  goodly  order  dight, 
Like  as  the  sun-burnt  Indians  do  array 

Their  tawny  bodies  in  their  proudest  plight : 
As  those  same  plumes  so  seem'd  he  vain  and  light, 

That  by  his  gait  might  easily  appear; 
For  still  he  far'd  as  daneing  in  delight, 

And  in  his  hand  a  windy  fan  did  bear 
That  in  the  idle  air  he  moy*d  still  here  and  there. 

And  him  beside  march'd  amorous  Desire, 

Who  seem'd  of  riper  years  than  the  other  swain, 
Yet  was  that  other  swain  tlus  elder's  sire. 

And  gave  him  being,  common  to  them  twain : 
His  garment  was  disgmsed  very  vain. 

And  his  embroidered  bonnet  sat  awry ; 
'Twixt  both  his  hands  few  sparks  he  close  did  strain, 

Which  still  he  blew,  and  kindled  busily, 
fhtX  #oon  they  life  conceiv'd  and  forth  in  flames  did  fly. 

Neyt  after  him  went  Doubt,  who  was  yelad 

In  a  jfiscolour'd  coat  of  strange  disguise, 
That  at  his  back  a  broad  capuccio  had. 

And  sleeves  dependant  Aldanese-wue  i 
He  lookt  askew  with  his  mistrustiul  eyes. 

And  nicely  trod,  as  thorns  lay  in  his  way, 
Or  that  the  floor  to  shrink  he  did  avise; 

And  on  a  broken  reed  he  still  did  stay 

feeble  steps,  which  shrunk  when  haid  thenoo  he  lay. 

With  him  went  Dannger,  doth'd  in  ragged  weed. 
Made  of  hear^  akin,  that  kim  BMis  draadftil 
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Tct  hiB  ami  fkcB  «u  <Imidfiill,  oe  did  used 

Stmn^  homt  to  dcTcinn  hit  gtMj  ihidc ; 
A  nd  in  th'  one  hand,  and  i  niMj  blade 

In  th'  other  was;  thii  Mi*cliicfe,  that  Miihiqi; 
With  th'  one  hii  fbce  he  threat'iuid  to  ioTide, 

Wttli  ih'  other  he  hu  friendi  meant  to  cawnp; 
For  whom  he  could  not  kill  he  practii'd  to  entrap- 
Next  him  was  Fear,  all  ann'd  from  top  to  toe, 

\el  Ihought  himBelfe  not  nfe  enough  therehf. 
Cut  rear'd  each  shadow  moTing  to  and  (ro; 

And  hi>  own  arnM  when  glitteiing  he  did  ipy 
Or  clashing  heard,  he  fut  awi;  did  Bj, 

As  nahn  pale  of  hue,  and  ninged-heel'd; 
Ajid  evermore  on  Danngerfiit  hieiye, 

'Gainit  whom  he  alwaji  bent  a  braien  sUeli), 
Whicli  hia  right  hand  unarmed  fearAllly  did  wield. 

With  him  went  Hope,  in  rank  ■  handaooie  maid. 
Of  chearfull  look  and  love);  to  behold ; 

]n  liilkcn  nmite  ahe  waa  light  ariay'd, 

And  her  fair  locki  were  woven  up  in  gold  ; 

Shr  alwajt  imil'd.  and  in  her  hand  did  hold 
An  hoJy-waler  aprink]«l  dipt  in  dew, 

"Willi  which  ahe  iprinkJed  favour*  manilbtd 
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The  description  of  Hope,  in  this  series  of  historical 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Spenser :  and  the  triumph 
at  the  mischief  he  has  made,  is  worthy  of  the  malicioi 
deity.  In  reading  these  descriptions,  one  can  hardly  avoilFlNiing 
reminded  of  Rubens's  allegorical  pictures ;  but  the  account  of 
Satyrane^s  taming  the  lion's  whelps  and  lugging  the  bear's  cuba 
along  in  his  arms  whiJa  yet  an  infiuit,  whom  his  mother  so 
naturally  advises  to  '^  go  seek  some  other  play^^ellows,''  has  even 
more  of  this  high  picturesque  character.  Nobody  but  Rubens 
could  have  painted  the  £sincy  of  Spenser ;  and  he  could  not  have 
given  the  sentiment,  the  airy  dream  that  hovers  over  it  1 

With  all  this,  Spenser  neither  makes  us  laugh  nor  weep. 
The  only  jest  in  his  poem  is  an  allegorical  play  upon  words^  r 
where  he  describes  Malbecco  as  escaping  in  the  herd  of  goats, 
^  by  the  help  of  his  fayre  horns  on  bight"  But  he  has  been 
unjustly  charged  with  a  want  of  passion  and  of  strength.  He 
has  both  in  an  immense  degree.  He  has  not  indeed  the  pathos 
of  immediate  action  or  suffering,  which  is  more  properly  the 
dramatic ;  but  be  has  all  the  pathos  of  sentiment  and  romance- 
all  that  belongs  to  distant  objects  of  terror,  and  uncertain,  ima- 
ginary distress.  His  strength,  in  like  manner,  is  not  strength 
of  will  or  action,  of  bone  and  muscle,  nor  is  it  coarse  and  palpa- 
ble— ^but  it  assumes  a  character  of  vastness  and  sublimity  seen 
through  the  same  visionary  medium,  and  blended  with  the  ap- 
palling associations  of  preternatural  agency.  We  need  only 
turn,  in  proof  of  this,  to  the  Cave  of  Despair,  or  the  Gave  of 
Mammon,  or  to  the  account  of  the  change  of  Malbecco  into' 
Jeabusy.  The  following  stanzas,  in  the  description  of  the  Cava 
of  Mammon,  the  grisly  house  of  Plutus,  are  unrivalled  for  the 
portentous  massiness  of  the  forms,  the  splendid  chiaro-scaro^  and 
shadowy  horror. 

"  That  hoiifle*t  form  within  wai  mde  and  strong, 

Like  an  huge  cave  hewn  out  of  rocky  dift, 
From  whoae  rough  Taolt  the  ragged  hreMhea  hong, 

Emboeaed  with  maaij  gold  of  gloriont  gift, 
And  with  rich  metal  loaded  ereij  rift, 

That  heavy  min  thej  did  aeem  to  thnU: 
And  aifm  them  Arachne  high  did  lift 
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y'  Hrr  cunnia}!  Keb,  uiil  qmftd  Ii^r  mbdc  net, 

Enwrapped  in  IbuJ  aiiioke,  and  clouds  more  blwk  thui  jcL 

BoUi  roof  and  Roar,  and  w«lU  nen  til  of  gold, 

Bui  overgrown  with  durt  tod  old  Acevf,' 
And  Iild  in  dukncu  th&t  none  could  Whold 

Th»  hue  Iharoof :  for  view  of  chwrful  day 
Did  never  in  Ihiil  bnuM  ilkclrditiplay, 

Bui  B  Tunl  ihadow  of  uncertoio  Ngbl; 
Such  as  a  lamp  whoae  light  dMh  fide  tmvj ; 

Or  u  tliP  ftioon  clutUrd  with  cloudy  night 
Don  ahow  to  him  that  wslfca  in  fear  and  iiul  alAight, 

And  over  all  sad  Horror  wilb  grim  huK 

Did  alWHji  soar,  bnting  hia  iron  win^ ; 
And  aflrr  him  owls  and  nighl-rarena  flew, 

The  hateful  ines»ngora  of  h™»y  Lbing*. 
Of  dcUh  and  dolpur  telling  >id  lidingt ; 

Whiles  aad  Cellnno,  «iuing  on  a  ulift, 
A  song  of  bitter  bulu  and  Korron  ainpi, 

That  hoart  of  Bint  uundertould  hiTv  rift; 
Wbich  having  endnd,  niter  him  aho  llirlh  nrill" 

The  Cave  of  Despair  is  described  with  equal  glooinin«»  >»i 
power  offnncy;  and  the  fine  moral  declamaiion  of  the  o^ner^ 
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would  think  that  Pope,  who  used  to  ask  if  any  one  had  ever 
lead  the  Faery  Clueen  through,  had  only  dipped  into  these  last 
The  only  things  in  them  equal  to  the  former  are  the  account 
of  Talus,  the  Iron  Man,  and  the  delightful  episode  of  Pastorella. 
The  language  of  Spenser  is  full,  and  copious,  to  overflowing : 
it  is  less  pure  and  idiomatic  than  Chaucer's,  and  is  enriched 
and  adorned  with  phrases  borrowed  firom  the  different  languages 
of  Europe,  both  ancient  and  modem.  He  was,  probably,  se- 
duced into  a  certain  license  of  expression  by  the  difficulty  of 
filling  up  the  moulds  of  his  complicated  rhymed  stanza  form 
die  limited  resources  of  his  native  language.  This  stanza, 
with  alternate  and  repeatedly  recurring  rhymes,  is  borrowed 
firom  the  Italians.  It  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  their  langaugei 
which  abounds  in  similar  vowel  terminations,  and  is  as  little 
adapted  to  ours,  from  the  stubborn,  unaccommodating  resistance 
which  the  consonant  endings  of  the  northern  languages  make 
to  this  sort  of  endless  sing-song. — Not  that  I  would  on  that  ac- 
count part  with  the  stanza  of  Spencer.  We  are,  perhaps, 
indebted  to  this  very  necessity  of  finding  out  new  forms  of  ex- 
don,  and  to  the  occasional  faults  to  which  it  led,  for  a  po- 
language,  rich  and  varied  and  magnificent  beyond  all 
farmer,  and  almost  all  later,  example.  His  versification  is,  at 
once,  the  most  smooth  and  the  most  sounding  in  the  language. 
It  is  a  labyrinth  of  sweet  sounds,  "  in  many  a  winding  bout  of 
linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out," — that  would  cloy  by  their 
imy  sweetness,  but  that  the  ear  is  constantly  relieved  and  en- 
chanted by  their  continued  variety  of  modulation— dwelling  on 
die  pauses  of  the  action,  or  flowing  on  in  a  fuller  tide  of  harmo- 
ny with  the  movement  of  the  sentiment  It  has  not  the  bold 
diamatic  transitions  of  Shakspeare's  blank  verse,  nor  the  high- 
laised  tone  of  Milton's ;  but  it  is  the  perfection  of  melting  har- 
mony, dissolving  the  soul  in  pleasure,  or  holding  it  captive  in 
the  chains  of  suspense.  Spenser  was  the  poet  of  our  waking 
dreams ;  and  he  has  invented  not  only  a  language,  but  a  music 
of  his  own  for  them.  The  undulations  are  infinite,  like  those 
of  the  waves  of  the  sea :  but  the  effect  is  still  the  same,  lulling 
the  senses  into  a  deep  oblivion  of  the  jarring  noises  of  the 
world,  from  which  we  have  no  wish  to  be  ever  recalled. 
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LECTURE  Hi 


In  looking  back  lo  IhD  great  ivorhs  of  genius  in  former  tus^ 
we  are  sometimes  disposed  to  wonder  aX  the  liitle  proftHi 
which  has  since  been  mode  in  poetry,  and  in  ibe  arts  of  imiU' 
lion  in  general  But  this  is  perhaps  a  foolish  wonder.  No- 
thing can  be  more  contrary  to  the  fact,  than  the  suppoeition  ittf 
in  what  wo  understand  by  the  fin*  arts,  as  painting,  and  poeti), 
relative  perfection  is  only  the  result  of  repeated  efibrts  in  fuc- 
cessivc  periods,  and  that  what  baa  been  once  well  done,  ctm- 
stanily  leads  to  something  better.  What  ia  mechanical,  ndaa- 
bio  In  rule,  or  capable  of  demonstration,  is  progresaTe,  anJ 
admits  of  gradual  improvement;  what  is  not  mechanical,  or 
dehnite,  but  depends  on  feeling,  taste,  and  geniiu,  Tory  Bson  W 
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of  limitation  or  decay:  and,  enquiring  no  farther  about  the 
matter,  we  infer,  in  the  intoxication  of  our  pride,  and  the  height 
of  our  seif-congratulation,  that  the  same  progress  has  been 
made,  and  will  continue  to  be  made,  in  all  other  things  which 
are  the  work  of  man.  The  fact,  however,  stares  us  so  plainly 
ID  the  face  that  one  would  think  the  smallest  reflection  must 
suggest  the  truth,  and  overturn  our  sanguine  theories.  The 
greatest  poets,  the  ablest  orators,  the  best  painters,  and  the  finest 
•ealptors  that  the  world  ever  saw,  appeared  soon  after  the  birth 
cf  these  arts,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  society  which  was,  in  other 
respects,  comparatively  barbarous.  Those  arts,  which  depend 
on  individual  genius  and  incommunicable  power,  have  always 
leaped  at  once  from  infancy  to  manhood,  from  the  first  rude 
dawn  of  invention  to  their  meridian  height  and  dazzling  lustre, 
and  have  in  general  declined  ever  after.  This  is  the  peculiar 
dktiiiction  and  privilege  of  each,  of  science  and  of  art:— of  the 
one,  never  to  attain  its  utmost  limit  of  perfection ;  and  of  the 
odier,  to  arrive  at  it  almost  at  once.  Homer,  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakspeare,  Dante,  and  Ariosto,  (Milton  alone  was  of  a  later 
■ge,  and  not  the  worse  for  it) — Raphael,  Titian,  Michael  An- 
gelo,  Correggio,  Cervantes,  and  Boccaccio,  the  Greek  sculptors 
and  tragedians, — all  lived  near  the  beginning  of  their  arts — 
perfected,  and  all  but  created,  them.  These  giant-eons  of  genius 
stand  indeed  upon  the  earth,  but  they  tower  above  their  fellows ; 
and  the  long  line  of  their  successors,  in  different  ages,  does  not 
interpose  any  object  to  obstruct  their  view,  or  lessen  their  bright- 
nesBL  In  strength  and  stature  they  are  unrivalled ;  in  grace 
■ad  beauty  they  have  not  been  surpassed.  In  after  ages  and 
nunre  refined  periods  (as  they  are  called,)  great  men  have  arisen 
one  by  one,  as  it  were  by  throes  and  at  intervab ;  though  in 
general,  the  best  of  these  cultivated  and  artificial  minds  were 
of  an  inferior  order ;  as  Tasso  and  Pope,  among  poets ;  Guido 
and  Vandyke,  among  painters.  But  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  arts,  as  soon  as  the  first  mechanical  difficulties  had  been  got 
over,  and  the  binguage  was  sufficiently  acquired,  they  rose  by 
dusters,  and  in  constellations,  never  so  to  rise  again  I 

The  arts  of  painting  and  poetry  are  conversant  with  the  world 
of  dumght  within  us,  and  with  the  world  of  sense  around 
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with  what  we  know,  and  see,  and  feel  intimately.  Tbg 
flow  from  the  sacred  slirine  of  our  own  breasts,  and  are  kindM 
at  the  living  lamp  of  nature.  But  the  pulse  of  the  pasnont  a* 
su redly  beat  as  high,  the  depths  and  soundings  of  the  tvumsD 
heart  were  as  well  understood,  three  thousand  ot  tliree  himdnd 
years  ago  as  ihey  are  at  present:  the  face  of  nature  and  "tbl 
human  face  divine"  shone  as  bright  then  as  Ihcy  have  evcrdoDft 
But  it  is  their  light,  reflected  by  true  genius  on  art,  thai  marb 
out  ila  palh  before  il,  and  sheds  a  glory  round  the  Muses'  fc« 
like  that  which 

"  CiMled  Vnt'i  BngrI  ftm, 
And  mule  a  mnuhino  in  tti<  shulj  plwv," 


The  four 
four  first  we 
ton.  There 
n-ith  these. 


The 


English  poetry,  nrn  nlmost  ib 
to — Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shskspeare,  and  Mil- 
a  others  that  can  really  be  put  tu  eompFiiiia 
two  last  have  had  justice  done  thf.m  by  ib 


n  fame.  Tlioir  names  are  blnsoncd  io  the  reiy 
firmament  of  reputation  ;  while  the  two  fint,  (though  '*  the  fault 
hiis  been  more  in  their  stars  than  in  Ibcmsclvea,  thai  they  m 

nnHorlininii"^  (ifthnr  nnmr  Hnprowl    Gir  itlinra   tho    Iuwmhi  M 
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combined  with  every  variety  of  possible  drcumatances ; 
and  in  Milton,  only  with  the  highest     The  characteristic  of 
Chaacer  is  intensity ;  of  Spenser,  remoteness ;  of  Milton,  eleva- 
tion ;  of  Shakspeare,  everything.     It  has  been  said,  by  some 
critic,  that  Shakspeare  was  distinguished  from  the  other  drama- 
tie  writers  of  his  day  only  by  his  wit ;  that  they  had  all  his  other 
qaalities  but  that ;  that  one  writer  had  as  much  sense,  another 
as  much  fancy,  another  as  much  knowledge  of  character,  an- 
other the  same  depth  of  passion,  and  another  as  great  a  power 
of  language.     This  statement  is  not  true ;  nor  is  the  inference 
iirom  it  well-founded,  even  if  it  were.     This  person  does  not 
aeem  to  have  been  aware  that,  upon  his  own  showing,  the  great 
distinction  of  Shakspeare's  g^enius  was  its  virtually  including  the 
genius  of  all  the  great  men  of  his  age,  and  not  his  difiering  from 
tern  in  one  accidental  particular.     But  to  have  done  with  such 
minate  and  literal  trifling. 

The  striking  peculiarity  of  Shakspeare's  mind  was  its  generic 
quality,  its  power  of  communication  with  all  other  minds — so 
that  it  contained  a  universe  of  thought  and  feeling  within  itself, 
and  had  no  one  peculiar  bias,  or  exclusive  excellence  more  than 
another.  He  was  just  like  any  other  man,  but  that  he  was  like 
all  other  men.  He  was  the  least  of  an  egotist  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  be.  He  was  nothing  in  himself;  but  he  was  all  that 
ollieis  were,  or  that  they  could  become.  He  not  only  had  in 
himself  the  germs  of  every  faculty  and  feeling,  but  he  could  fol- 
low them  by  anticipation,  intuitively,  into  all  their  conceivable 
lamifications,  through  every  change  of  fortune  or  conflict  of 
pasBon,  or  turn  of  thought  He  ^  had  a  mind  reflecting  ages 
past,"  and  present : — all  the  people  that  ever  lived  are  there. 
There  was  no  respect  of  persons  with  him.  His  genius  shone 
equally  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  on  the  wise  and  on  the 
fiwlish,  the  monarch  and  the  beggar :  ^  All  corners  of  the  earth, 
kings,  queens,  and  states,  maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the 
grave,"  are  hardly  hid  from  his  searching  glance.  He  was  like 
the  genius  of  humanity,  changing  places  with  all  of  us  at  plea- 
sure, end  playing  with  our  purposes  as  with  his  own.  He 
torned  the  globe  round  for  his  amusement,  and  surveyed  the 
geDSiatioDS  of.  men,  and  the  individuals  as  they  passed,  with 
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iheir  djfferenl  concerns,  passions,  follit*,  vices,  •inuea,  srtioi^ 
and  raoiircs — as  well  those  ihal  ihf y  knew,  as  those  which  cbtf 
did  not  know  or  acknowledge  lo  (hemaelves.  The  dreams  of 
childhockl,  the  ravings  of  despair,  were  the  toys  of  his  faacy.  Aii; 
beings  wailed  at  his  call,  and  c»ine  ai  his  bidding.  Harmla 
fairies  "  nodded  lo  him,  and  did  him  curtesies :"  end  the  nij^lU' 
hag  bestrode  the  blast  at  the  command  of  "his  so  polenl  sn" 
The  world  of  spirits  lay  open  to  him,  like  the  world  of  real  hkd 
and  women  :  and  there  is  the  s&ine  Iruih  in  his  dcliticatiom  rf 
the  one  na  of  the' other;  for  if  the  prelernatuial  charadeab 
describes  could  be  supposed  to  exist,  ihey  would  spvak,  and  M 
and  act,  as  he  mokes  ihem.  He  had  only  to  think  of  enyAitf 
in  order  lo  become  that  thing,  with  all  the  circumslanco  l» 
longing  to  it.  When  he  conceired  ofa  character,  whcthcrnt) 
or  imaginary,  he  not  only  entered  into  all  its  thougliUt  and  Icat 
ings,  but  seemed  instantly,  and  as  if  by  touching  a  secrei  sprii^ 
to  be  surrounded  with  all  the  same  objects,  '*  subjoct  (o  the  am 
skyey  influences,"  the  same  local,  outward,  and  uuforMcCD  a'^i' 
denis  which  would  occur  in  reality.  Thus  the  character  li 
Caliban  not  only  stands  bcfoTo  us  with  a  Languugi:  and  manntn 
of  its  own,  but  tha  tmwry  Bod  ntuation  of  the  e 
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in  the  interval.  How  well  the  silent  anguish  of  Macduff  is  con- 
veyed to  the  reader,  by  the  friendly  expostulation  of  Malcolm—* 
^  What !  man,  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows !"  Again, 
Hamlet,  in  the  scene  with  Rosencrantz  and  Quildenstem,  some- 
what abruptly  concludes  his  fine  soliloquy  on  life  by  saying, 
^  Man  delights  not  me,  nor  woman  neither, — though  by  your 
smiles  you  seem  to  say  so."  Which  is  explained  by  their  an- 
swer— '^  My  lord,  we  had  no  such  stuff  in  our  thoughts.  But 
we  smiled  to  think,  if  you  delight  not  in  man,  what  lenten  en- 
tertainment the  players  shall  receive  from  you  whom  we  met  on 
the  way :" — as  if  while  Hamlet  was  making  this  speech,  his 
two  old  schoolfellows  from  Wittenburg  had  been  really  standing 
by,  and  he  had  seen  them  smiling  by  stealth,  at  the  idea  of  the 
pla3^rs  crossing  theur  minds.  It  is  not  ''a  combination  and  a 
form"  of  words,  a  set  speech  or  two,  a  preconcerted  theory  of  a 
character,  that  will  do  this :  but  all  the  persons  concerned  must 
have  been  present  in  the  poet's  imagination,  as  at  a  kind  of  re- 
hearsal ;  and  whatever  would  have  passed  through  their  minds 
on  the  occasion,  and  have  been  observed  by  others,  passed  through 
his,  and  is  made  known  to  the  reader. — I  may  add  in  passing, 
that  Shakspeare  always  gives  the  best  directions  for  the  costume 
and  carriage  of  his  heroes.  Thus,  to  take  one  example,  Ophelia 
gives  the  following  account  of  Hamlet ;  and  as  Ophelia  had 
seen  Hamlet,  I  should  think  her  word  ought  to  be  taken  against 
that  of  any  modem  authority. 

"  Ofkdia.    Mj  lord,  as  I  was  reading  in  mj  clotet, 
Priiice  Hamlet,  wHh  his  doublet  all  anbrac'd, 
No  hat  upon  his  head,  his  stockings  loose, 
Ungirtered,  and  down-gyred  to  his  ancla, 
Pale  as  his  shirt,  his  knees  knocking  each  othor, 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous, 
As  if  he  had  been  sent  firom  hell 
To  speak  of  horrors,  thus  he  eomes  before  me. 

PtiemMS.    Mad  for  thy  lore ! 

Oph.    My  k»rd,  I  do  not  know, 
But  truly  I  do  fear  it. 

Pkrf.  What  said  hel 

OpA.    He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hsid. 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm ; 
Ami  with  his  oth«  hand  that  o*«  his  braw, 
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He  bill  U  luch  perual  of  my  tnee, 
A>  lie  would  draw  it:  long  tUitl  he  m ; 

At  IaM  a  iiule  ahftkiDg  of  my  ana, 

And  Ihrim  hit  hpul  thus  waving  up  uid  down, 

Ht  rnie'd  ■  «igh  so  plteoun  and  praround, 

As  il  did  BHin  Id  ihatter  >U  hii  bulk, 

And  end  his  bciog.     Thai  done,  he  leU  me  go, 

And,  with  bis  hud  ovi^r  hia  thoulder  lurn'd, 

Hi  seem'd  lo  find  liis  way  withoul  hie  eye* ; 

Foi  out  of  doora  he  went  wlthaut  iheir  help, 

And  to  the  iut  bended  thcdr  light  on  me." 

Act  n.,  Kew  1. 

How,  nfter  this  airy,  fantaslic  idea  of  irregular  grace  and  bewil- 
dered mel.incholy,  nny  one  can  play  Hamlet,  as  ive  have  seen  it 
playrd,  iviih  stmt,  and  siare  und  antic  right-angled  sharp-pointed 
gestures,  il  is  difficult  to  say,  unless  it  be  that  Hamlet  is  not 
bound,  by  the  prompter's  cue,  to  study  the  part  of  Ophelia.  The 
accoun!  of  Ophelia's  death  begins  thua : 


"  Then 


a  Trillow  hanging  o' 
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more  than  anything  else  distinguishes  the  dramatic  productions 
of  Shakspeare  from  all  others,  is  this  wonderful  truth  and  indi- 
viduality of  conception.  Each  of  his  characters  is  as  much  itself, 
and  as  absolutely  independent  of  the  rest,  as  well  as  of  the  au- 
thor, as  if  they  were  living  persons,  not  fictions  of  the  mind. 
The  poet  may  be  said,  for  the  time,  to  identify  himself  with  the 
character  he  wishes  to  represent,  and  to  pass  from  one  to  another, 
like  the  same  soul  successively  animating  different  bodies.  By 
an  art  like  that  of  the  ventriloquist,  he  throws  his  imagination 
out  of  himself,  and  makes  every  word  appear  to  proceed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  person  in  whose  name  it  is  given.  His  plays 
alone  are  properly  expressions  of  the  passions,  not  descriptions 
of  them.  His  characters  are  real  beings  of  flesh  and  blood ;  they 
speak  like  men,  not  like  authors.  One  might  suppose  that  he 
had  stood  by  at  the  time,  and  overheard  what  passed.  As  in  our 
dreams  we  hold  conversations  with  ourselves,  make  remarks,  or 
communicate  intelligence,  and  have  no  idea  of  the  answer  which 
v/e  shall  receive,  and  which  we  ourselves  make,  till  we  hear  it 
— so  the  dialogues  in  Shakspeare  are  carried  on  without  any 
consciousness  of  what  is  to  follow,  without  any  appearance  of 
preparation  or  premeditation.  The  gusts  of  passion  come  and 
go  like  sounds  of  music  borne  on  the  wind.  Nothing  is  made 
out  by  formal  inference  and  analogy,  by  climax  and  antithesis : 
all  comes,  or  seems  to  come,  immediately  from  nature.  Each 
object  and  circumstance  exists  in  his  mind,  as  it  would  have  ex- 
isted in  reality :  each  several  train  of  thought  and  feeling  goes 
on  of  itself^  without  confusion  or  effort  In  the  world  of  his  im- 
agination, everything  has  a  life,  a  place,  and  being  of  its  own  1 

Chaucer's  characters  are  sufficiently  distinct  from  one  another, 
but  they  are  too  little  varied  in  themselves,  too  much  like  identi- 
cal propositions.  They  are  consistent,  but  uniform ;  we  get  no 
new  idea  of  them  from  first  to  last ;  they  are  not  placed  in  dif* 
ferent  lights,  nor  are  their  subordinate  traUs  brought  out  in  new 
situations ;  they  are  like  portraits  or  physiognomical  studies,  with 
the  distinguishing  features  marked  with  inconceivable  truth  and 
precision,  but  that  preserve  the  same  unaltered  air  and  attitude. . 
Shakspeare's  are  historical  figures,  equally  true  and  correct,  but 
put  into  actioui  where  every  nerve  and  muscle  is  displayed  in 


(he  siTugg-le  with  oiht'rs,  with  all  ihe  effect  of  collision  and  con- 
trast, with  every  variety  of  lig^ht  DDd  shade.  Chaucer's  charac- 
ters are  narrative,  Shakspeare's  dramatic,  Milion'a  epic.  That  is, 
Chaucer  told  only  as  much  of  his  story  as  he  pleased,  as  was  re- 
quired for  a  particular  purpose.  He  answered  for  hia  characters 
himself  In  Shakspeare  ihey  are  introduced  upon  the  stage,  are 
liable  to  be  asked  all  sorta  of  questions,  and  are  forced  lo  answer 
for  ihemaelves.  In  Chaucer  we  perceive  a  fixed  essence  of  char- 
acter. In  Shakspearc  there  is  a  continual  composition  and  de- 
composition of  its  elements,  a  fermentation  of  every  panicle  in 
the  whule  mass,  by  its  ajlernate  affinity  or  antipathy  to  other 
principles  which  are  brought  in  contact  wit  it.  Till  the  experi- 
ment is  tried,  we  do  not  know  the  result,  the  lum  which  the 
character  will  take  in  its  new  circumstances.  Milton  took  only 
a  few  simple  principles  of  character,  and  raised  them  lo  the  ut- 
most conceivable  grandeur,  and  refined  them  from  every  base 
alloy.  His  imagination,  "  nigh  sphered  in  Heaven,"  claimed 
kindred  only  with  what  he  saw  from  that  height,  and  could  raise 
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Ibus,  after  lago  has  been  boasting  to  himself  of  the  efiect  of 
kk  poisonous  suggestions  on  the  mind  of  Othello, ''  which,  with 
m  little  act  npon  the  blood,  will  work  like  mines  of  sulphur," 
kadds- 

"  Look  where  he  comee !  not  poppj,  nor  mandngoia, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  ■yrupe  of  the  East, 
Shall  erer  medicine  thee  to  that  tweet  sleep 
Which  thoa  oWdst  yesterday.''^ 

And  he  enters  at  this  moment,  like  the  crested  serpent,  crown- 
ad  with  his  wrongs  and  raging  for  revenge!  The  whole  de* 
panda  upon  the  turn  of  a  thought  A  word,  a  look,  blows 
the  apark  of  jealousy  into  a  flame ;  and  the  explosion  is  immedi- 
ate and  terrible  as  a  volcano.  The  dialogues  in  Lear,  in  Mac- 
beth, that  between  Brutus  and  Gassius,  and  nearly  all  those  in 
Siakqieare,  where  the  interest  is  wrought  up  to  its  highest 
pilch,  afford  examples  of  this  dramatic  fluctuation  of  passion. 
The  interest  in  Chaucer  is  quite  different ;  it  is  like  the  course 
of  a  river,  strong,  and  full,  and  increasing.  In  Shakspeare,  on 
die  contrary,  it  is  like  the  sea,  agitated  this  way  and  that,  and 
loud-Ia^ed  by  furious  storms ;  while,  in  the  still  pauses  of  the 
blast,  we  distinguish  only  the  cries  of  despair,  or  the  silence  of 
death  I  Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the  imaginative  part 
of  paa^n — that  which  remains  after  the  event,  which  the  mind 
reposes  on  when  all  is  over,  which  looks  upon  circumstances 
fiom  the  remotest  elevation  of  thought  and  fancy,  and  abstracts 
diem  from  the  world  of  action  to  that  of  contemplation.  The 
oibfecta  of  dramatic  poetry  affect  us  by  sympathy,  by  their  near- 
nen  to  ourselves,  as  they  take  us  by  surprise,  or  force  us  upon 
action, ''  while  rage  with  rage  doth  sympathise :"  the  objects  of 
epic  poetry  afiect  us  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination, 
hf  magnitude  and  distance,  by  their  permanence  and  uni* 
venality.  The  one  fill  us  with  terror  and  pity,  the  other  with 
admiration  and  delight  There  are  certain  objects  that  strike 
die  imagination,  and  inspire  awe  in  the  very  idea  of  them,  in- 
dependently  of  any  dramatic  interest,  that  is,  of  any  connection 
wUi  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  For  instance,  we  cannol 
diinH  of  tbe  pyramids  of  Egypt,  of  a  Gothic  ruin,  or  an  eld 
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Roman  encarapmeni,  wiihout  a  cerlaio  emotion,  a  sense  of 
power  and  sublimity  coming  over  the  mind.  The  hearenij 
bodies  that  hang  over  our  heaids  wherever  we  go,  and  "  in  ihciF 
untroubled  element  shall  shine  whfn  we  are  laid  in  ihul, 
and  111!  our  cares  forgotten,"  alTecl  us  In  the  some  way.  Thai 
Satan's  nddrejs  to  the  Sun  has  au  epic,  not  a  dramatic  iniettA; 
for  though  the  second  person  in  the  dialogue  makes  no  answtf 
and  feels  no  concern,  yet  the  eye  of  that  vast  luminajy  it  a[ca 
him,  like  the  eye  of  Heaven,  and  seems  conscious  of  wbnt  bo 
saya,  like  an  universal  presence.  Dramatic  poetry  and  epic,  in 
theJT  perfection,  indeed,  approxiniale  to  and  strengthen  one  u- 
oiher.  Dramatic  poetry  boirows  aid  from  the  dignity  of  ptraom 
and  things,  as  the  heroic  does  from  human  passion,  boi  lo 
theory  they  ore  distinct  When  Richard  II.  cbIU  for  the  JAok- 
ing-giass  to  contemplate  bis  faded  mujesty  in  it,  and  bnrftt  isR 
that  oflecting  exclamation :  "  Oh,  that  1  were  a  mockeiy4il| 
of  snow,  to  melt  away  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke,"  we  im 
here  the  uitnost  force  of  human  passion,  combined  with  ibt 
ideas  of  regal  splendour  and  fallen  power.  When  IVItllon  np 
of  Satan : 

" Hji  form  had  not  yet  loot 

A[l  her  otigiiii]  brigh(ii»w,  noi  appur'd 
Leu  than  archangol  ruin'd,  and  di'  eicoa 
Of  gloiy  obKur'd  ;" — 

the  mixture  of  beauty,  of  grandeur,  and  pathos,  from  the  taa 
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objects  of  nature,  or  afiecting  in  the  eyents  of  human  life.  But 
to  the  men  I  speak  of  there  is  nothing  interesting,  nothing  heroi* 
ed,  but  themselves.  To  them  the  hU  of  gods  or  of  great  men 
is  the  same.  They  do  not  enter  into  the  feeling.  They  cannot 
onderBtand  the  terms.  They  are  even  debarred  from  the  last 
poor,  paltry  consolation  of  an  unmanly  triumph  over  fallen 
gieatness ;  for  their  minds  reject,  with  a  convulsive  eflfort  and 
intolerable  loathing,  the  very  idea  that  there  ever  was,  or  was 
tliooght  to  be,  an3rthing  superior  to  themselves.  All  that  has 
ever  excited  the  attention  or  admiration  of  the  world  they  look 
upon  with  the  most  perfect  indifierence ;  and  they  are  surprised 
to  find  that  the  world  repays  their  indifference  with  scorn. 
'^  With  what  measure  they  mete,  it  has  been  meted  to  them 
agmin." — 

Shakspeare's  imagination  is  of  the  same  plastic  kind  as  his 
conception  of  character  or  passion.  "  It  glances  from  heaven  in 
earth,  from  earth  to  heaven."  Its  movement  is  rapid  and  de- 
vious. It  unites  the  most  opposite  extremes ;  or,  as  Puck  says, 
in  boasting  of  his  own  feats,  "  puts  a  girdle  round  about  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes."  He  seems  always  hurrying  from  his 
■object,  even  while  describing  it ;  but  the  stroke,  like  the  light- 
ning's, is  sure  as  it  is  sudden.  He  takes  the  widest  possible 
range,  but  from  that  very  range  he  has  his  choice  of  the  greatest 
variety  and  aptitude  of  materials.  He  brings  together  images 
the  most  alike,  but  placed  at  the  greatest  distance  from  each 
other ;  that  is,  found  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest  dissimili- 
tnde.  From  the  remoteness  of  his  combinations,  and  the  celerity 
with  which  they  are  ejected,  they  coalesce  the  more  indissolu- 
Uj  together.  The  more  the  thoughts  are  strangers  to  each 
odier,  and  the  longer  they  have  been  kept  asunder,  the  more 
intimate  does  their  union  seem  to  become.  Their  felicity  is 
equal  to  their  force.  Their  likeness  is  made  more  dazzling  by 
their  novelty.  They  startle,  and  take  the  fancy  prisoner  in  the 
■me  instant  I  will  mention  ono  or  two  which  are  very  strik- 
ing, and  not  much  known,  out  of  Troilus  and  Cressida.  MaeaB 
mjB  to  Agamemnon, 


"  I  uk  llutt  t  nv  *nkca  mgiitmc. 
And  OD  tbe  cbidt.  ba  lodr  wkb  >  Uink, 
Modal  u  mummg,  wben  *L«  eaUij  vfta 
ThejoolhAil  Pb^o*." 

Ulysses,  urging  Achillea  lo  iliow  himselTiii  die  field,  ny^— 

"  No  mu  B  Ibe  lord  of  utj  ^iog, 
Till  he  commuDiol«  lu«  p«iu  lo  ollicn : 
Nor  doth  br  of  hinwlf  know  IhFm  l«  soght, 
Till  he  heboid  them  tbrmnl  in  the  tpplaiue, 
WhcTF  thrj're  eitendtd  \  whkh  like  an  uch  terglwla 
The  Toicf  aguD.  or  like  >  gsle  irf  ■Cccl, 
FronliDg  lite  niu,  recorca  bdJ  retiden  back 
lu  figure  and  ill  keaL" 

Palioclus  gives  the  mdolenl  warrior  the  Eame  advice. 

''  RouM  ^ounelf;  and  the  weak  wantoa  Capid 
Shall  from  toot  neck  untooar  hii  amOTOiu  fold, 
And  like  a  dew-drop  fosai  the  lian'e  mane 


Shakspe.ire's  language  and  versification  are  like  the  rest  of  him. 
He  has  a  magic  power  over  words :  they  come  winged  a 
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wrong.    If  any  body,  for  instance,  could  not  recollect  the  words 
of  the  foUowing  description, 


u 


Light  thickens, 


And  the  crow  makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood," 

he  would  be  greatly  at  a  loss  to  substitute  others  for  them  equal- 
ly expressive  of  the  feeling.  These  remarks,  however,  are 
strictly  applicable  only  to  the  impassioned  parts  of  Shakspeaie's 
language,  which  flowed  from  the  warmth  and  originality  of  his 
imagination,  and  were  his  own.  The  language  used  for  prose 
conversation  and  ordinary  business  is  sometimes  technical,  and 
involved  in  the  affectation  of  the  time.  Compare,  for  example, 
Othello's  apology  to  the  senate,  relating  ^'  his  whole  course  of 
love,"  with  some  of  the  preceding  parts  relating  to  his  appoint- 
ment, and  the  oflicial  dispatches  from  Cyprus.  In  this  respect, 
^  the  business  of  the  state  does  him  offence."  His  versification 
is  no  less  powerful,  sweet,  and  varied.  It  has  every  occasional 
excellence,  of  sullen  intricacy,  crabbed  and  perplexed,  or  of  the 
smoothest  and  loftiest  expansion — from  the  ease  and  familiarity 
of  measured  conversation  to  the  lyrical  sounds 


" Of  ditties  highly  penned, 

Sung  bjT  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower, 
With  ravishing  division  to  her  lute." 

It  is  the  only  blank  verse  in  the  language,  except  Milton's,  thai 
Sat  itself  is  readable.  It  is  not  stately  and  uniformly  swelling 
likie  his,  but  varied  and  broken  by  the  inequalities  oi  ihe  ground 
it  baa  to  pass  over  in  its  uncertain  course, 

'*  And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  it  strays, 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean." 

Il  remains  to  speak  of  the  finults  of  Shakspeare.  They  an 
BOl  to  many  or  so  great  as  they  have  been  represented ;  what 
there  are  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  following  causes : — ^The  uni- 
versality of  his  genius  was,  perhaps,  a  disadvantage  to  his  single 
works;  the  variety  of  his  resources,  sometimes  diverting  him 
Srom  applying  them  to  the  most  effectual  purposea  He  mi^ 
ka  sud  to  combine  the  powers  of  iEaehylua  and  knM(^b»DAft^ 
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of  Dante  ajid  Rabelais,  in  bis  own  mind.  If  he  had  been  only 
half  what  he  was,  he  would  pcrhapa  have  appoored  gream. 
The  natural  ease  and  indifleren<:e  of  his  icmper  made  bim 
sometimes  less  scrupulous  than  he  might  have  been.  He  is  re- 
laxed and  careless  in  critical  places ;  he  is  io  earnest  ihioughoui 
only  in  Timon,  Macbeth,  and  liear.  Again,  he  had  no  models 
of  acknowledged  excellence  constanljy  in  view  to  Btimnlale  bis 
efforts,  and,  by  all  that  appears,  no  love  of  fame.  He  wrote  for 
the  "great,  vulgar  and  the  small,"  in  his  time,  not  for  posteriij'. 
If  Q,ueen  Elizabeth  and  the  maid^  of  bonoiu  laughed  heaitilj 
at  his  worst  jolces,  and  the  catcalls  in  the  gallery  wen;  silent  it 
bis  best  passages,  be  went  home  satisfied,  and  slept  the  neit 
night  well.  He  did  not  trouble  liimself  about  Tolt^ure';  criti- 
cisms. Ho  was  wiUing  to  take  advantage  of  the  igiiorBn<;e  d 
the  ag'e  in  many  things ;  and  if  his  plays  pleased  otben,  noi  id 
quarrel  with  them  himself  His  very  facility  of  prodnclioi 
would  make  him  set  less  value  on  bis  own  excellences,  nod  not 
care  to  distinguish  nicely  between  what  be  did  well  or  ill.  His 
blunders  in  chronology  and  geography  do  not  amount  to  above 
half  a  dozen,  and  they  are  offences  against  chronology  and 
geography,  not  ngainst  poetry.     As  lo  the  unities,  lie  was  right 
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formed  a  direct  contrast  to  Milton.  Milton's  works  are  a  per- 
petual invocation  to  the  Muses ;  a  hymn  to  Fame.  He  had  his 
thoughts  constantly  fixed  on  the  contemplation  of  the  Hehrew 
theocracy,  and  of  a  perfect  commonwealth ;  and  he  seized  the 
pen  with  a  hand  just  warm  from  the  touch  of  the  ark  of  fiuth. 
His  religious  zeal  infused  its  character  into  his  imagination ;  so 
that  he  devotes  himself  with  the  same  sense  of  duty  to  the  cul- 
tiTation  of  his  genius,  as  he  did  to  the  exercise  of  virtue,  or  the 
good  of  his  country.  The  spirit  of  the  poet,  the  patriot,  and  the 
prophet,  vied  with  each  other  in  his  breast  His  mind  appears 
to  have  held  equal  communion  with  the  inspired  writers,  and 
with  the  bards  and  sages  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome ; — 

"  Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Moeonides, 
And  Tiresias,  and  Phineua,  prophets  old." 

He  had  a  high  standard,  with  which  he  was  alwajrs  comparing 
himself,  nothing  short  of  which  could  satisfy  his  jealous  ambitir 


" Sad  talk,  yet  argnment 

Not  lew,  but  more  heroic,  than  the  wrath 
Of  item  Achilles  on  his  foe  pursued, 
If  answerable  still,  I  can  obtain. 

Unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 


Climate,  or  years,  damp  my  extended  wing." 

He  thought  of  nobler  forms  and  nobler  things  than  those  he 
found  about  him.  He  lived  apart,  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
thoughts,  carefully  excluding  firom  his  mind  whatever  might 
distract  its  purposes  or  alloy  its  purity,  or  damp  its  zeal.  <'  With 
darkness  and  with  dangers  compassed  round,"  he  had  the  mighty 
models  of  antiquity  always  present  to  his  thoughts,  and  deter* 
mined  to  raise  a  monument  of  equal  height  and  glory,  ^  piling 
up  every  stone  of  lustre  from  the  brook,"  for  the  delight  and 
wonder  of  posterity.  He  had  girded  himself  up,  and,  as  it 
were,  sanctified  his  genius  to  this  service  from  his  youth.  ^  For 
after,"  he  says,  '^  I  had  firom  my  first  years,  by  the  ceaseless  dili- 
gence and  care  of  my  father,  been  exercised  to  the  tongues,  and 
some  sciences,  as  my  age  could  suffer,  by  sundry  masters  and 
teachers,  it  was  found  that  whether  aught  was  imposed  upon  me 
by  them,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice,  the  style,  by  certain 
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vital  Eigns  it  had,  was  likely  to  live  j  but  touch  latelin,  in  tiip 
privBte  academies  of  Italy,  perceiTing  that  some  trifles  wkich  1 
had  in  memory,  composed  at  under  twenly  or  ibereaboui,  tM 
with  acceptance  above  what  was  looked  for;  I  began  that  fai 
to  assent  both  to  ihem  nud  divers  of  my  friends  here  tl  hooK, 
and  t>ot  less  to  an  intvard  prompting  wbicli  now  grew  diilf 
upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intense  study  (which  I  take  to  t» 
my  portion  in  this  life,]  joiDcd  wiih  the  dtroDg  proponaily  of  i» 
ture,  I  might  perhaps  leave  something'  so  writien  to  afleMim 
as  they  should  not  willingly  lei  it  die.  The  accomplistamfll 
of  these  intentions,  which  hare  lived  within  me  evernnccl 
could  conceive  myself  anything  worth  to  toy  countrv,  liv*  to* 
but  ill  a  power  above  man's  lo  promise  ;  bm  that  none  haih  by 
more  siiulioiia  ways  endeavoured,  and  with  more  unwraied 
spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I  dnre  almost  Bver  of  mya^lf^  us  bttt 
life  and  free  laisuro  will  extend,  Neilht^r  do  1  ihmk  it  shauuio 
covenant  with  any  knowing  reader,  that  for  some  few  yean  ytt 
I  may  go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the  payment  of  what  I  un 
now  indebieJ,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  raJsi^d  from  the  hcnt  of 
youth  or  the  vapours  of  wine  ;  like  that  which  flows  at  wuic 
from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amourist,  or  ibe  trencher  fury  of  i 
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Can  never  rest  until  it  forth  have  brought 
The  eternal  brood  of  glory  excellent" 

Milton,  therefore,  did  not  write  from  casual  impulae,  but  after 
a  severe  examination  of  his  own  strength,  and  with  a  resolution 
to  leave  nothing  undone  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  do.  He 
always  labours,  and  almost  always  succeeds.  He  strives  hard 
lo  say  the  finest  things  in  the  world,  and  he  does  say  them. 
He  adorns  and  dignifies  his  subject  to  the  utmost :  he  surrounds 
it  with  every  possible  association  of  beauty  or  grandeur,  whether 
moral,  intellectual,  or  physical.  He  refines  on  his  descriptions 
of  beauty;  loading  sweets  on  sweets,  till  the  sense  aches  at 
them ;  and  raises  his  images  of  terror  to  a  gigantic  elevation,  that 
^  makes  Ossa  like  a  wart"  In  Milton,  there  is  always  an  ap- 
pearance of  effort :  in  Shakspeare,  scarcely  any. 

Milton  has  borrowed  more  than  any  other  writer,  and  ejchaust- 
ed  every  source  of  imitation,  sacred  or  profane ;  yet  he  is  per- 
fectly distinct  from  every  other  writer.  He  is  a  writer  of  centos, 
and  yet  in  originality  scarcely  inferior  to  Homer.  The  power 
of  his  mind  is  stamped  on  every  line.  The  fervour  of  his  imagi- 
nation melts  down  and  renders  malleable,  as  in  a  furnace,  the 
most  contradictory  materials.  In  reading  his  works,  we  feel 
ourselves  under  the  influence  of  a  mighty  intellect,  that  the 
nearer  it  approaches  to  others,  becomes  more  distinct  from  them. 
The  quantity  of  art  in  him  shows  the  strength  of  his  genius :  the 
weight  of  his  intellectual  obligations  would  have  oppressed  any 
other  writer.  Milton's  learning  has  all  the  effect  of  intuition. 
He  describes  objects,  of  which  he  could  only  have  read  in  books, 
with  the  vividness  of  actual  observation.  His  imagination  has 
the  force  of  nature.    He  makes  words  tell  as  pictures. 

"  Him  followed  Rimmon,  whose  delightful  teat 
Was  fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  ludd  streams." 

The  word  lucid  here  gives  to  the  idea  all  the  sparkling  effect  of 
the  most  perfect  landscape. 
And  again : 

"  As  when  a  Tultare  on  Imatw  bred, 
Whose  snowy  ridge  th»  roving  Tartar  bouDds, 
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Dislodging  from  a  te^oa  scirec  of  prey. 

To  gorge  lh<^  Bash  of  itmtia  luid  jeaaUng  kidi 

On  hills  wbcrc  flocka  ue  fed,  fiia  Imeards  tiie  ^rmgt 

Of  Oaugcs  or  BydiOfti,  liidUai  Mrtaal  ; 

But  in  ha  mil/  lights  en  lie  barmplarni 

Of  Scricana,  kAst  CMntlrf  drive 

IViti  laih  and  Kind  Vuir  ran^  xagant  UgM." 

Milton  had  taken  a  journey  for  ihe  espresa  purpose,  he  coiiM 
dot  have  described  ihia  scenory  and  mode  of  life  better  Sudi 
passages  are  like  demonstrations  of  natural  history.  Insunrci 
mighi  be  multiplied  without  end. 

There  is  also  a  decided  tone  in  his  descriptiaas,  an  eloquiml 
doginalism,  as  if  the  poet  spoke  from  thorough  conviction,  whici 
Millon  probably  derived  from  his  spirit  of  partisanship,  or  clx 
his  spirit  of  partisanship  from  Ihc  natural  firmneas  and  TEb^ 
menco  of  his  mind.  In  this  Milton  resembles  Dante  (the  on^ 
one  of  the  modems  with  whom  he  has  anything  in  coiniiWD,) 
nnd  ii  is  remarkable  that  Dante,  as  well  as  Milton,  vras  a  politi- 
cal partisan.  Thai  approximation  to  the  severity  of  impasntni^ 
prose,  which  has  been  made  an  objection  to  Milton's  poeoy,  a 
one  of  its  chief  excellencies. 
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his  attention  at  the  time.  Milton  had  as  much  of  what  is  meant 
by  gtifSio  as  any  poet.*  He  forms  the  most  intense  conception  of 
things,  and  then  embodies  them  by  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen. 
He  has  an  inveterate  attachment  to  the  objects  he  describes  and 
to  the  words  describing  them : 

"  Wild  above  rule  or  art,  efufrmom  Wm" 

It  has  been  indeed  objected  to  Milton,  by  a  common  peirer- 
aity  of  criticism,  that  his  ideas  were  musical  rather  than  pic- 
turesque, as  if,  because  they  were  in  the  highest  degree  musical, 
they  must  be  (to  keep  the  sage  critical  balance  even,  and  to  allow 
DO  one  man  to  possess  two  qualities  at  the  same  time)  proportion- 
ably  deficient  in  other  respects. — But  Milton's  poetry  is  not  cast 
in  any  such  narrow,  common-place  mould ;  it  is  not  so  barrm  of 
resources.  His  worship  of  the  Muse  was  not  so  simple  or  con- 
fined. A  sound  arises  "  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfumes ;" 
we  hear  the  pealing  organ,  but  the  incense  on  the  altars  is  also 
diere,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods  are  ranged  around  1  The  ear 
indeed  predominates  over  the  eye,  because  it  is  more  immedi- 
ately affected,  and  because  the  language  of  music  blends  more 
immediately  with,  and  forms  a  more  natm-al  accompaniment  to, 
the  variable  and  indefinite  associations  of  ideas  conveyed  by 
words.  But  where  the  associations  of  the  imagination  are  not 
the  principal  thing,  the  individual  object  is  given  by  Milton  with 
equal  force  and  beauty.  The  strongest  and  best  proof  of  this, 
as  a  characteristic  power  of  his  mind,  is,  that  the  persons  of  Ad- 
am and  Eve,  of  Satan,  &c.,  are  always  accompanied,  in  our  im- 
agination, with  the  grandeur  of  the  naked  figure  ;  they  convey 
to  us  the  idea  of  sculpture.     As  an  i&stance,  take  the  foUowing : 


II 


Heioon 


Saw  within  ken  a  glorious  Angel  ftand, 
The  same  whom  John  saw  also  in  the  son : 
His  back  was  turned,  but  not  his  brightncM  hid; 
Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  golden  tiar 
Circled  his  head,  nor  less  his  locks  behind 

•  The  infinite  quantity  of  dramatic  invention  in  Shakq»eara  takes  firam 
^  gusto.  The  power  he  delights  to  show  is  not  intense,  but  discuiiiTe.  £b 
never  insists  on  anything  as  mueh  as  he  might,  except  a  quibble. 
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IIIuMnouB  on  hia  sbouJden  fledge  with  wiogi 

Luy  waiving  round ;  on  *orac  greai  charge  empLoj'd 

He  secm'il,  or  fii'J  in  rogilalioii  deep. 

Glod  wu  the  ipirit  impure,  na  now  in  hepo 

To  lind  who  might  direct  bis  wiuid'riiig  flight 

To  Paradise,  the  happy  ae^  of  maa 

Uia  joariiry'B  end,  find  our  beginning  woe. 

Gut  liral  he  eaati  to  change  hia  preper  ahape, 

Which  due  might  work  him  danger  or  dalif : 

And  now  a  Htripling  cherub  he  appeius, 

Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  a»  in  hia  face 

Youth  smiled  celeMial,  and  to  cvctj  limb 

Suit^tle  grace  difliu'd,  «o  well  he  feign'd  : 

Under  a  coronet  hi*  flowing  hair 

In  eurta  oo  either  c^eek  play'd  ;  wings  be  vron 

Of  many  a  colour'd  pluaie  sprinkled  with  gold, 

Hix  habit  fit  for  speed  snccinct,  and  held 

Before  hia  decent  slepa  a  lilver  wand," 

The  figures  introduced  here  have  all  the  elegance  and  precifr 
on  of  a  Greek  statue  ;  glossy  and  impurpled,  tinged  with  gold- 
in  light,  and  musical  as  the  strings  of  Memnon's  harp! 

Again,  nothing  can  he  more  magnificent  than  the  portrail  of 
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Johnson,  who  had  modelled  his  ideas  of  yersification  on  the 
regular  sing-song  of  Pope,  condemns  the  Paradise  Lost  as  harsh 
and  unequal.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  is  not  some- 
times the  case ;  ibr  where  a  degree  of  excellence  beyond  the 
mechanical  rules  of  art  is  attempted,  the  poet  must  sometimes 
fail.  But  I  imagine  that  there  are  more  perfect  examples  in 
Milton  of  musical  expression,  or  of  an  adaptation  of  the  sound 
and  movement  of  the  verse  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  than 
in  all  our  other  writers,  whether  of  rhyme  or  blank  verse,  put 
together  (with  the  exception  already  mentioned.)  Spenser  is 
the  most  harmonious  of  our  stanza  writers,  as  Dryden  is  the 
most  sounding  and  varied  of  our  rhymists.  But  in  neither  is 
there  any  thing  like  the  same  ear  for  music,  the  same  power  of 
approximating  the  varieties  of  poetical,  to  those  of  musicaly 
rhythm,  as  there  is  in  our  great  epic  poet.  The  sound  of  his 
lines  is  moulded  into  the  expression  of  the  sentiment,  almost  of 
the  very  image.  They  rise  or  fall,  pause  or  hurry  rapidly  on, 
with  exquisite  art,  but  without  the  least  trick  or  affectation,  as 
the  occasion  seems  to  require. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  finest  instances : 


(( . 


Hiii  hand  was  known 


In  heaven  by  many  a  tower'd  structuie  high ; — 

Nor  was  his  name  unheard  or  unador'd 

In  ancient  Greece :  and  in  the  Ausonian  land 

Men  called  him  Mul&ber :  and  how  he  fell 

From  Heaven,  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 

Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements ;  from  mom 

To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 

A  summer's  day ;  and  with  the  setting  sun 

Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  star 

On  Lemnos,  the  JEgenn  isle :  thus  they  relate, 

ErHng."— 

" But  chief  the  spacious  hall 

Thick  swarm'd,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air, 
Brush'd  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings.    As  bees 
In  spring  time,  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides, 
Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 
In  clusters ;  they  among  fresh  dews  and  floVn 
Fly  to  and  fro :  or  on  the  smoothed  plank, 
The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel, 
New  nibb'd  with  batan,  expatiate  and  eoBCsr 
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Their  >tatc  alTuis.    So  (lock  the  tirj  ODwd 

-jVinriTi'd  and  wen  BtTuten'd ;  till  the  ngiul  gWn, 

BchalJ  a  wonder  !    Thej  bat  now  who  ■esn'd 

In  l>i];iipBs  to  BUrpB»  euth's  giant  aeiu, 

Now  Icsa  than  smalleM  iwtib,  in  nanow  room 

Throng  nu>nberle«,  lilu  that  Fjgmeui  nee 

Bi'vond  ihe  IniUan  atonnt,  or  Turj  ilttm, 

Whoec  midnight  revels  bj  a  forest  lide 

Or  fountain,  untie  belated  peanut  leea, 

Or  drcnma  he  uea,  while  OTer-head  the  mooa 

8ils  arbiliesa,  and  nearer  In  the  earth 

Wtiecls  her  pale  coane :  they  on  thur  loiith  and  daitce 

Int.    t,  with  Jocund  muse  charm  hit  ear ; 

At  once  with  joy  and  fear  hie  heart  leboandi." 

n  only  give  another  instance,  though  I  have  aone  di 

a  luiiving'  off 

"  Hound  hs  aarve7>  (and  well  might,  where  he  etood 
So  hi^'h  aboTe  the  circling  canopy 
or  night's  extended  shade)  from  tb'  eastern  point 
O'^Libru  to  the  fleecy  star  that  beara 
Andromeda  flu  off  Atlantic  seaa 
Hi'vond  the  horiion :  then  from  pole  to  pole 
Hiikwainbreadth,  and  without  longe 
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To  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  merits  of  Paradise  Lost, 
in  the  most  essential  point  of  view,  I  mean  as  to  the  poetry  of 
diithicter  and  passion.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  fable,  or  of 
odier  technical  objections  or  excellences ;  but  I  shall  try  to  ex- 
plain at  once  the  foundation  of  the  interest  belonging  to  the 
poem.  I  am  ready  to  give  up  the  dialogues  in  Heaven,  whAre, 
as  Pope  justly  observes,  "  God  the  Father  turns  a  school-divine ;" 
nor  do  I  consider  the  battle  of  the  angels  as  the  climax  of  sub- 
limity, or  the  most  successful  effort  of  Milton's  pea  In  a  word, 
the  interest  of  the  poem  arises  from  the  daring  ambition  and 
fierce  passions  of  Satan,  and  from  the  account  of  the  paradisaical 
happiness,  and  the  loss  of  it  by  our  first  parents.  Three-fourths 
of  the  work  are  taken  up  with  these  characters,  and  nearly  all 
that  relates  to  them  is  unmixed  sublimity  and  beauty.  The 
two  first  books  alone  are  like  two  massy  pillars  of  solid  gold. 

Satan  is  the  most  heroic  subject  that  ever  was  chosen  for  a 
poem  ;  and  the  execution  is  as  perfect  as  the  design  is  lofly.  He 
was  the  first  of  created  beings,  who,  for  endeavouring  to  be  equal 
with  the  highest,  and  to  divide  the  empire  of  heaven  with  the 
Almighty,  was  hurled  down  to  helL  His  aim  was  no  less  than 
die  throne  of  the  universe;  his  means,  myriads  of  angelic 
armies  bright,  the  third  part  of  the  heavens,  whom  he  lured 
afier  him  with  his  countenance,  and  who  durst  defy  the  Omni- 
potent in  arms  His  ambition  was  the  greatest,  and  his  punish- 
ment was  the  greatest ;  but  not  so  his  despair,  for  his  fortitude 
was  as  great  as  his  sufiTerings.  His  strength  of  mind  was 
matchless  as  his  strength  of  body;  the  vastness  of  his  de- 
signs did  not  surpass  the  firm,  inflexible  determination  with 
which  he  submitted  to  his  irreversible  doom,  and  final  loss  of  all 
good.  His  power  of  action  and  of  suffering  was  equal.  He 
was  the  greatest  power  that  was  ever  overthrown,  with  the 
strongest  will  left  to  resist  or  to  endure.  He  was  baffled,  not 
confounded.     He  stood  like  a  tower ;  or 


ii 


Ai  when  Heaven's  fire 


Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks  or  mountain  pines." 

He  18  Still  surrounded  with  hosts  of  rebel  angels,  armed  warriors, 
wlio  own  him  as  their  sovereign  leader,  and  whose  fate  he  sym- 
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piithises  as  iie  views  ibem  round,  &r  as  the  eye  can  rench ; 
[tiough  he  keeps  alool'from  ihem  in  hia  own  mind,  and  holds 
supreme  counsel  only  with  his  own  brcaaL  An  outcast  from 
Heaven,  FIcll  lr<?mb[e3  beneath  his  feet,  Sin  and  Death  are  at 
his  heels,  and  mankind  are  his  easy  prey. 

"  All  i»  not  lost ;  th'  uoconqnerable  will, 


And  what  elw  i«  not  to  bo  overcome," 

are  still  his.  The  sense  of  his  punishment  seems  lost  in  the 
magnitude  of  it ;  the  fierceness  of  tormenting  flames  is  qualified 
and  made  innoxious  by  the  greater  fierceness  of  his  pride  ;  the 
loss  of  infmitc  happiness  to  himself  is  compensated  in  thought 
by  ihe  power  of  inllicting  infiaile  misery  on  others.  Yet  Saloa 
is  not  the  principle  of  malignity,  or  of  the  abstract  love  of  evil, 
bni  of  the  abstract  iove  of  power,  of  pride,  of  self-will  personi- 

to  which  last  principle  all  other  good  and  evil,  and  even  his 

,   are  subordinate.      From  thia  i 
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terrific  example  of  suffering  and  of  crime.  Whereyer  the  figure 
of  Satan  is  introduced,  whether  he  walks  or  flies,  ^'  rising  aloft 
incumbent  on  the  dusky  air,  it  is  illustrated  with  the  most  stri- 
king and  appropriate  images :  so  that  we  see  it  always  before 
us,  gigantic,  irregular,  portentous,  uneasy  and  disturbed — ^but 
dazzling  in  its  fieuied  splendour,  the  clouded  ruins  of  a  god.  The 
deformity  of  Satan  is  only  in  the  depravity  of  his  will ;  he  has 
no  bodily  deformity  to  excite  our  loathing  or  disgust  The 
horns  and  tail  are  not  there,  poor  emblems  of  the  unbending, 
unconquered  spirit,  of  the  writhing  agonies  within.  Milton  was 
too  magnanimous  and  open  an  antagonist  to  support  his  argu- 
ment by  the  by-tricks  of  a  hump  and  cloven  foot ;  to  bring  into 
the  fiur  field  of  controversy  the  good  old  catholic  prejudices  of 
which  Tasso  and  Dante  have  availed  themselves,  and  which  the 
mystic  German  critics  would  restore.  He  relied  on  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  and  did  not  scruple  to  give  the  devil  his  due. 
Some  persons  may  think  that  he  has  carried  his  liberality  too 
fiur,  and  injured  the  cause  he  professed  to  espouse  by  making 
him  the  chief  person  in  his  poem.  Considering  the  nature  of 
his  subject,  he  would  be  equally  in  danger  of  running  into  this 
fiiilt,  from  his  fiuth  in  religion,  and  his  love  of  rebellion  ;  and 
perhaps  each  of  these  motives  had  its  full  share  in  determining 
tiie  choice  of  his  subject 

Not  only  the  figure  of  Satan,  but  his  speeches  in  council,  his 
■oUloquies,  his  address  to  Eve,  his  share  in  the  war  in  heaven, 
or  in  the  &11  of  man,  show  the  same  decided  superiority  of  char- 
acter.    To  give  only  one  instance,  ahnost  the  first  speech  he 


**  U  this  the  regbn,  this  the  eoU,  the  clime, 
Said  then  the  lost  archangel,  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  Heaven ;  this  moonifiil  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  1    Be  it  so,  since  he 
HTbo  now  is  sor'rain  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right:  farthest  from  him  is  best 
Whom  reason  hath  equal'd,  force  hath  made  supienis 
\bove  his  equals.    Farewell  happy  fields, 
Nhen  joy  for  ever  dwells !    HaU  horrors,  hail 
Vernal  world !  and  thou,  profoondesC  Hdl, 
Uocive  thy  new  possswor ;  one  wh»  boofi 
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A  mind  not  lo  l)c  chEing'd  by  place  of  lilDe. 
Tho  miml  ia  ila  own  plice,  -ind  in  itwlf 
Can  make  a  HeBv'n  of  Hell,  n  Hell  of  HMv'n. 
Wbal  malliir  whrrr.  iTl  be  Mill  the  same, 
Anil  what  1  ehauld  be,  kU  bol  !«■  thiui  be 
Wham  thundrr  itatli  made  gruterl     Hen-  at  leul 
We  ?ha!l  br  fnr ;  Ih'  Almighl?  bUb  not  built 
Hfre  for  his  onvy,  will  not  drire  Us  hence: 
Here  we  may  reijn  secure,  and  in  niy  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  nmbilion,  though  in  Hell ; 
Better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serre  in  Heiveji." 

The  whole  of  die  speeches  and  debates  in  PaDdcmonitun  are 
well  worthy  of  tlie  place  and  the  occasion — with  gods  for  Epeak- 
ers,  nnd  angels  and  archangels  for  hearers.  There  is  a  decided 
ninnly  tone  in  ihe  artrnments  and  acnlimenls,  an  ebquenl  dog- 
maiLsm,  as  if  each  person  spoke  from  (borough  conviction.  Tho 
author  might  here  turn  his  philippics  against  SalmaGius  lo  good 
accuunl.  Tlie  rout  in  Heaven  is  like  the  fall  of  some  mighty 
atruciure,  nodding  to  its  base,  "  with  hideous  ruin  and  eombus- 

n  domi."     But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  passages  in  Paradise  Lost, 
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can  feel  little  interest  in  them,  because  they  have  none  of  the 
passions,  pursuits,  or  even  relations  of  human  life,  except  that 
of  man  and  wife,  the  least  interesting  of  all  others,  if  not  to  the 
parties  concerned,  at  least  to  the  by-standers.  The  preference 
has  on  this  account  been  given  to  Homer,  who,  it  is  said,  has 
left  yery  vivid  and  infinitely  diversified  pictures  of  all  the  pas- 
sions and  affections,  public  and  private,  incident  to  human 
nature-— the  relations  of  son,  of  brother,  parent,  friend,  citizen, 
and  many  others. — Longinus  preferred  the  Iliad  to  the  Odyssey, 
on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  battles  it  contains ;  but  I 
can  neither  agree  to  his  criticism,  nor  assent  to  the  present  ob- 
jection It  is  true  there  is  little  action  in  this  part  of  Milton's 
poem ;  but  there  is  much  repose,  and  more  enjoyment  There 
are  none  of  the  every-day  occurrences,  contentions,  disputes, 
waiSi  fightings,  feuds,  jealousies,  trades,  professions,  liveries,  and 
common  handicrafts  of  life ;  ^  no  kind  of  traffic ;  letters  are  not 
known ;  no  use  of  service,  of  riches,  poverty,  contract,  succession, 
botime,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none ;  no  occupation,  no 
treaaon,  felony,  sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  nor  need  of  any  engine." 
So  much  the  better ;  thank  Heaven,  all  these  were  yet  to  come. 
Bat  still  the  die  was  cast,  and  in  them  our  doom  was  sealed. 
In  them 

"  The  generations  were  prepared ;  the  pangs, 
The  internal  pangs,  were  ready,  the  dread  strife 
Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will, 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny." 

In  their  first  false  step  we  trace  all  our  future  woe,  with  loss 
of  Eden.  But  there  was  a  short  and  precious  interval  between, 
like  the  first  blush  of  morning  before  the  day  is  overcast  with 
tempest,  the  dawn  of  the  world,  the  birth  of  nature  from  ^'  the 
unapparent  deep,''  with  its  first  dews  and  frc  hness  on  its  cheek, 
breathing  odours.  Theirs  was  the  first  delicious  taste  of  life, 
and  on  them  depended  all  that  was  to  come  of  it  In  them 
hung  trembling  all  our  hopes  and  fears.  They  were  as  yet 
alone  in  the  world,  in  the  eye  of  nature,  wondering  at  their  new 
being,  full  of  enjoyment,  and  enraptured  with  one  another,  with 
the  voice  of  their  Maker  walking  in  the  gaiden,  axA  xmnc^sMest- 
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ing  ang'cls  ntleniJant  on  Iheir  Mops,  wing^  messengers  bum 
heaven  like  rosy  clouds  descending  in  their  sight  Natim 
played  around  iheia  her  vii^n  fancies  wild ;  and  spratd  fat 
ihem  a  repaai  "  where  no  crude  wirfeil  reigned."  Waa  ihm 
nothing  in  this  scene,  which  Gud  and  nature  alone  witueaol, 
to  interest  a  modem  critic?  What  need  was  there  of  acliao, 
where  the  hear!  ivas  full  of  bliss  and  iotjoccnce  without  it' 
They  had  nothing  to  do  but  feel  ihcir  own  happinew,  mi 
"  know  to  know  no  more,"  "  They  toiled  not,  neither  did  ihfj 
spin ;  yet  Solomon  in  all  bia  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  odc  d 
these."  All  things  seem  to  acquire  freah  sweetness,  and  10  bt 
clothed  with  fresh  beauty  in  their  sight  They  tasted  as  il  were 
for  themselves  and  us,  of  all  thai  there  ever  was  pure  in  hmnso 
bliss,  "  In  them  the  burthen  of  the  mystery,  the  heavy  and  Ibe 
weary  weight  of  all  this"  unintelligible  world,  is  iighteaod-' 
They  stood  awhile  perfect,  but  they  afterwards  fell,  and  vm 
driven  out  of  Paradise,  tasting  the  first  fruits  of  hittemesa  mlliiy 
had  done  of  bliss.  But  their  pangs  were  such  as  a  pnrn  qoil 
might  feel  at  the  sight — their  tears  "  such  as  angels  wtef.' 
The  pathos  is  of  that  mild  contemplative  kind  which  ariaes  &«B 
regret  for  the  loss  of  unspeakable  happiness,  and  tesignaiwatt 
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Whh  dreadful  facM  thronged,  and  fiery  amw : 
Some  natural  tean  they  dropt,  but  ^p'd  them  toon ; 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  ^  choose 
Their  place  of  leat,  and  Providence  their  guide."  * 


*  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  the  Author's  ciiticiama  on  Milton's 
iSvonand^Lyddas." 


ON  DRYDEI?  AMD  POPS. 


LECTUBE  rV. 


Dryces  and  Pope  are  the  great  masters  of  the  artificial  style  of 
poetry  in  our  iariguag-e,  as  the  poets  of  whom  I  have  alreaJy 
treated,  Chancer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milion,  were  of  the 
natural ;  and  though  this  artificial  style  Is  generally  and  very 
justly  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  to  the  other,  yet  those  who 
stand  al  the  head  of  that  class  ought,  perhaps,  lo  rank  higher 
than  those  who  occupy  an  inferior  place  in  a  superior  claa 
They  have  a  clear  and  independent  cbim  upon  our  gratitude, 
s  having  produced  a  kind  and  degree  of  excellence  which  ei- 
i^illv  nowhere  else.     What  has  been  done  well  by  some 
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and  of  the  most  refined  taste ;  and  as  he  chose  verse  (the  most 
obvious  distinction  of  poetry)  as  the  vehicle  to  express  his  ideas, 
he  has  generally  passed  for  a  poet,  and  a  good  one.  If,  indeed, 
by  a  great  poet,  we  mean  one  who  gives  the  utmost  grandeur  to 
our  conceptions  of  nature,  or  the  utmost  force  to  the  passions  of 
the  heart.  Pope  was  not  in  this  sense  a  great  poet ;  for  the  bent, 
the  characteristic  power  of  his  mind,  lay  the  clean  contrary  way ; 
namely,  in  representing  things  as  they  appear  to  the  indifferent 
observer,  stripped  of  prejudice  and  passion,  as  in  his  Critical  Es- 
nys ;  or  in  representing  them  in  the  most  contemptible  and  in- 
significant point  of  view,  as  in  his  Satires ;  or  in  clothing  the 
little  with  mock-dignity,  as  in  his  poems  of  Fancy ;  or  in  adorn- 
ing the  trivial  incidents  and  familiar  relations  of  life  with  the 
utmost  elegance  of  expression,  and  all  the  flattering  illusions  of 
friendship  or  self-love,  as  in  his  Epistles.  He  was  not  then  dis- 
tinguished as  a  poet  of  lofty  enthusiasm,  of  strong  imagination, 
with  a  passionate  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  a  deep  in- 
■ight  into  the  workings  of  the  heart ;  but  he  was  a  wit,  and  a 
critic,  a  man  of  sense,  of  observation,  and  the  world,  with  a  keen 
relish  for  the  elegances  of  art,  or  of  nature  when  embellished  by 
sit,  a  quick  tact  for  propriety  of  thought  and  manners  as  estab- 
lished by  the  forms  and  customs  of  societ}',  refined  sympathy 
with  the  sentiments  and  habitudes  of  human  life,  as  he  felt  them 
within  the  little  circle  of  his  family  and  friends.  He  was,  in  a 
word,  the  poet,  not  of  nature,  but  of  art ;  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two,  as  well  as  I  can  make  it  out,  is  this : — The  poet 
of  nature  is  one  who,  from  the  elements  of  beauty,  of  power,  and 
of  passion  in  his  own  breast,  sympathises  with  whatever  is  beau- 
tifiil,  and  grand,  and  impassioned  in  nature,  in  its  simple  majesty, 
as  its  immediate  appeal  to  the  senses,  to  the  thoughts  and  hearts 
of  all  men  ;  so  that  the  poet  of  nature,  by  the  truth,  and  depth, 
and  harmony  of  his  mind^  may  be  said  to  hold  communion  with 
the  very  soul  of  nature ;  to  be  identified  ^vith,  and  to  foreknow, 
and  to  record,  the  feelings  of  all  men,  at  all  times  and  places,  as 
they  are  liable  to  the  same  impressions ;  and  to  exert  the  same 
power  over  the  minds  of  his  readers  that  nature  doe&  He  sees 
tilings  in  their  eternal  beauty,  for  he  sees  them  as  they  are  \  he 
Ms  them  in  their  universal  interest,  bt  he  feels  them  as  they 
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kfiect  the  first  principles  of  Uis  nnd  our  common  naiuK.  Bak 
was  Homer,  such  was  Shakspeoie,  whose  works  wilt  Ian  aatof 
unanire,  because  ihey  arn  a  copy  of  the  indcstruciible  fbnumd 
everlssliug  impulses  of  nature,  welling  oui  from  ibe  hatom  n 
&om  a  perennial  spring,  or  stamped  upon  Ibe  senses  by  iht  \mi 
of  their  Maker.  The  power  of  the  imagination  id  tbem  kiM 
represeniaiive  power  of  all  nature.  It  has  iia  cenlre  in  lis  b» 
man  soul,  nnd  makes  the  circuit  of  the  universe. 

Pope  was  not  assuredly  a  poet  of  this  class,  or  in  iho  fiM  Mk 
of  it.  He  saw  nature  only  dressed  by  art ;  he  judged  of  bMoVf 
by  fashion  ;  he  sought  for  truth  in  the  opinions  of  the  woHd;  hi 
judgeil  of  the  feelin^sof  others  by  his  own.  Thecapacioasml 
of  Shak-^peare  had  an  intuitive  end  mighty  sympathy  with  whii' 
ever  could  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  in  all  possible  cinoB- 
ilances :  Pope  had  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  that  he  hlnKU 
loved  or  hated,  wished  or  wanted.  Milton  has  wingied  bisdwn^ 
flight  from  heaven  to  earth,  through  Chaos  and  old  fiif/lt 
Pope's  Muse  never  wandered  ivitli  safely,  but  from  his  binry 
to  his  grotto,  or  from  his  grotto  inio  his  library  back  again.  Hn 
mind  dwelt  with  greater  pleasure  on  his  own  garden  ihtn  on  llw 
nrden  of  Eden :  he  oould  deacribe  ihe  iiuiiilM*  i 
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eoold  not  grapple ;  while  he  could  trifle  with  the  conyentionai 
and  superficial  modifications  of  mere  sentiment  at  will,  laagh  at 
or  admire,  put  them  on  or  off  like  a  masquerade-dress,  make 
much  or  little  of  them,  indulge  them  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
tune,  as  he  pleased ;  and  because,  while  they  amused  his  fancj 
and  exercised  his  ingenuity,  they  never  once  disturbed  his  vani- 
ly,  hia  levity,  or  indiflference.  His  mind  was  the  antithesis  of 
strength  and  grandeur ;  its  power  was  the  power  of  indifferenca 
He  had  none  of  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry ;  he  was  in  poetry 
what  the  sceptic  is  in  religioa 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  his  chief  excellence  lay  more  in 
diminishing  than  in  aggrandizing  objects ;  in  checking,  not  in 
•ooooraging,  our  enthusiasm ;  in  sneering  at  the  extravagances 
of  iieincy  or  passion,  instead  of  giving  a  loose  to  them ;  in  de- 
acribing  a  row  of  pins  and  needles  rather  than  the  embattled 
spears  of  Greeks  and  Trojans ;  in  penning  a  lampoon  or  a  com- 
pliment, and  in  praising  Martha  Blount 

Shafcspeare  says, 


" In  Fortune's  ray  and  brightness 

The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize 
Than  by  the  tyger :  but  when  the  splitting  wind 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 
And  flies  fled  under  shade,  why  then 
The  thing  of  courage, 

As  roused  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathise ; 
And,  with  an  accent  tuned  in  the  selAsame  key, 
Replies  to  chiding  Fortune." 

There  is  none  of  this  rough  work  in  Pope.  His  Muse  was  on 
a  peace-establishment,  and  grew  somewhat  effeminate  by  long 
ease  and  indulgence.  He  lived  in  the  smiles  of  fortune,  and 
basked  in  the  favour  of  the  great.  In  his  smooth  and  polished 
Terse  we  meet  with  no  prodigies  of  nature,  but  with  miracles  of 
wit ;  the  thundere  of  his  pen  are  whispered  flatteries ;  its  forked 
lightnings  pointed  sarcasms ;  for  ''  the  gnarled  oak,"  he  gives  na 
''the  soft  myrtle:''  for  rocks,  and  seas,  and  mountains,  artificial 
grass-plats,  gravel-walks,  and  tinkling  rills ;  for  earthquakes  and 
tempests^  the  breaking  of  a  flower-pot,  or  the  &li  ot  a  c^ia.*^\ 
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for  tlie  tiiy;  and  wai  of  the  clcmoots,  or  the  icaA]y  eiiifo  ol  the 
posaions,  we  have 

"  Coim  contemptation  and  pordc  o>*c" 

Yet  wiihin  this  retired  and  narrow  circle  how  fnudi,  and  than 
how  exquisite,  was  contained  I  What  discriminaiioo,  what  wit, 
what  delicacy,  what  fancy,  what  lurking  apWn,  what  elf^nn 
of  thought,  what  pampered  refinement  of  sentimeni  I  It  ii  like 
I  looking  at  the  world  through  a.  microscope,  where  every  thing 
(assumes  a  new  character  and  a  new  consequence,  where ihingi 
'are  seen  in  iheir  minutest  circumstances  and  slightest  shadcf  of 
difference  j  where  the  little  becomes  gigantic,  the  defcriMd 
'  he«utifij!,  and  the  heauliful  deformed.  The  wrong  end  of  ib* 
magnifier  is,  lo  be  sure,  held  to  every  thing,  but  siili  die  nh;- 
hi'.icn  is  highly  curions,  and  we  know  not  whether  to  be  nioi 
pleased  or  surprised.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  best  account  [  wa 
able  In  give  of  this  extraordinary  man,  without  doing  injustice 
to  him  or  others.  It  is  lime  lo  refer  to  particular  inEtaiuwiii 
Lis  works. — The  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  the  best  or  most  inge- 
nious of  tliese.  It  is  the  most  exquisite  specimen  otfiUtgi* 
work  ever  in>-0Dted.    It  ia  admirable  in  proiionioD  as  ii  ii  w^ 
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t  apotheosis  of  foppery  and  folly.  It  is  the  perfection  of  the 
ck-heroic !  I  will  give  only  the  two  following  passages  in 
istration  of  these  remarks.  Can  any  thing  be  more  elegant 
i  graceful  than  the  description  of  Belinda,  in  the  beginning 
die  second  canto  ? 

"  Not  with  more  glories,  in  the  ethereal  plain, 
The  ran  iint  riies  o'er  the  pur[/led  main, 
Than,  iMuing  forth,  the  rival  of  hit  beama 
Launch'd  on  the  bottom  of  the  silver  Thames. 
Fair  nymphs,  and  well-drest  youths  around  her  shone, 
But  ev'ry  eye  was  fix'd  on  her  alone. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 
Which  Jews  might  kiss  and  infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Cluick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix'd  as  those ; 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends } 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike ; 
And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide : 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  'em  all. 

This  nymph  j  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
Nourish'd  two  locks,  which  graceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspir'd  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  the  smooth  iv'ry  neck." 

The  following  is  the  introduction  to  the  account  of  Belinda's 
Bolt  upon  the  baron  bold,  who  had  dissevered  one  of  these 
iks  "from  her  fair  head  for  ever  and  for  ever." 

"  Noiw  meet  thy  fate,  incens'd  Belinda  cry'd, 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  side. 
(The  same  his  ancient  personage  to  deck, 
Her  great,  great  grandsire  wore  about  his  neck, 
In  three  seal-rings ;  which  after,  melted  down, 
Form'd  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown : 
Her  infant  grandame's  whistle  next  it  grew, 
The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew ; 
Then  in  a  bodkin  grac'd  her  mother's  hairs 
Which  long  she  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wean.") 

t  Ou  not  know  bow  far  Pope  was  indebted  for  the  original 


the  dalightful  executioD  of  thia  poem,  to  the  LuiiiD 

e  Rape  of  the  Lock  U  a  double-refined  essence  of  nit  and 

s  the  Essay  on  Crilicism  u  of  wit  and  sense.     Tha 

lliiy  of  thought  and  observation  in  this  ivork,  for  ao  young 

B  Pope  was  when  he  wrote  it,  ia  wonderful ;  unless  we 

B  supposition  that  most  men  of  genius  spend  the  rest  of 

!s  in  teaching  others  what  they  themselves  have  learned 

r  twenlj-.     The  conciseness  and  felicity  of  the  expression 

Iqually  remarkable.     Thus,  on  reasoning  on  the  variety  of 

Hs  opinion,  he  says — 

"  Tis  with  our  judgments,  M  out  watchm;  none 
Go  jiul  «iike,  yrt  eiu:h  bulicvw  hit  own." 

ng  can  be  more  original  and  happy  than  the  general  re- 
s  and  illustrations  in  the  Essay:  the  critical  rules  laid 

are  too  much  those  of  a  school,  and  of  a  conGned  one. 
1  is  one  passage  in  the  Essay  on  Criticism  in  which  the 

'   speaks   with   that  eloquent   enthusiasm  of  the   fame  of 
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oUiTion  of  that  which  can  never  die.  If  he  had  known,  he 
Might  have  boasted  that  '^  his  little  bark "  wafted  down  the 
of  time, 


CI 


With  iAnrs  iboDld  sail, 


Pnniie  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale  ** — 

if*  those  who  know  how  to  set  a  due  value  on  the  blessing  were 
not  the  last  to  decide  confidently  on  their  own  pretensions  to  it 
There  is  a  cant  in  the  present  day  about  genius,  as  every 
thing  in  poetry :  there  was  a  cant  in  the  time  of  Pope  about 
sense,  as  performing  all  sorts  of  wonders.  It  was  a  kind  of 
watchword,  the  shibboleth  of  a  critical  party  of  the  day.  As  a 
proof  of  the  exclusive  attention  which  it  occupied  in  their 
minds,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Essay,  on  Criticism  (not  a 
very  long  poem)  there  are  no  less  than  half  a  score  successive 
couplets  rhyming  to  the  word  sense.  This  appears  almost  in- 
credible without  giving  the  instances,  and  no  less  so  when  they 
are  given. 

"  But  of  the  two,  leas  dangerous  is  the  offence 

To  tire  our  patience  than  mislead  our  sense." — lines  3,  4. 
"  In  search  of  wit  these  lose  their  common  sense, 

And  then  turns  critics  in  their  own  defence." — I.  28,  29. 
*'  Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence. 

And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense." — I.  209,  10. 
"  Some  by  old  words  to  fiime  have  made  pretence, 

Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  modems  in  their  senke." — I.  324,  5. 
**  Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence ; 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense." — I.  364,  5. 
"  At  every  trifle  scorn  to  take  offence ; 

That  alwajrs  shows  great  pride  or  little  sense." — I.  386,  7. 
"  Be  silent  always,  when  you  doubt  your  sense, 

And  speak,  though  sure,  with  seeming  diffidence." — I.  366,  7. 
"^Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence, 

Fur  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of  sense."-4.  578,  9. 
"  Stnin  out  the  last  dull  dropping  of  their  sense, 

And  rhyme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence." — I.  606,  9. 
"  Horace  still  charms  with  graceful  negligence, 

And  without  method  talks  us  into  sense." — I,  6S3,  4. 

I  have  mentioned  this  the  more  for  the  sake  of  thoa&  tiison^ 
vlio  are  higotted  idoUsen o[  wit  author^  chiefty  on^ewst^^ 
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These  personsseemlo  be  of  opinion  thal^tiiFTB 
is  but  one  perfect  wriier,  even  I'ope,"  Tbis  is,  however,  o  mis- 
take  :  his  eicellence  is  by  no  means  faulileasnWB.  If  be  W  do 
great  faiills,  he  is  full  of  little  errors.  His  grnmmati»l  coostnic- 
lion  is  often  lame  and  impeifecL     In  the  Ab<:!iinl  and  Eloifr,  he 

"  Thrre  dJeJ  the  bnt  otpamoDi,  Lovi  uiil  Funn.'' 

This  is  not  a  Icgitimftle  ellipus.  Fam^  is  uot  a  pasdon,  tlitni^i 
love  is:  but  bis  ear  was  evideolly  confused  by  the  nieetiii^  c^f 
Ihe  Bounds  "  love  and  fame,"  as  if  ihey  of  ihcmEelvea  immciii- 
ately  implied,  "  love,  and  love  of  fame."  Pope's  rhymet  «re 
constantly  defective,  being  rhymes  lo  the  eye  instead  of  the  ear ; 
and  this  to  a  greater  degree,  not  only  than  in  later,  biti  thnn  tu 
preceding,  wrilera.  The  praise  of  his  Tersifieatioti  must  be  con- 
fined to  its  uniform  smoothness  and  harmony.  In  the  tnntli' 
lion  of  the  Iliad,  which  has  been  considered  as  his  roasierpicw 
in  style  and  execution,  he  continually  changes  the  lenses  in  ibr 
same  sentence  for  the  purpose  of  the  rhyme,  which  shon-s  oitiin 
a  want  of  technical  resources,  or  great  inaltenlion  to  punctiliuut 
But  to  liave  done  with  this. 
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Dryden  for  the  translator,  it  need  shrink  from  no  other.  There 
is  something  exceedingly  tender  and  beautiful  in  the  sound  of 
the  concluding  lines : 

"  If  ever  chance  two  wandering  loTen  brings 
To  Paraclete's  white  walls  and  silver  springs,**  dec. 

The  Essay  on  Man  is  not  Pope's  best  work.  It  is  a  theory 
which  Bolingbroke  is  supposed  to  have  given  him,  and  which  he 
expanded  into  verse.  But  '*  he  spins  the  diread  of  his  verbosity 
finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument''  All  that  he  says,  '^  the 
very  words,  and  to  the  self-same  tune,"  would  prove  just  as  well 
that  whatever  is  is  wrongy  as  that  whatever  is  is  righi.  The 
Dunciad  has  splendid  passages,  but  in  general  it  is  dull,  heavy, 
and  mechanical.  The  sarcasm  already  quoted  on  Settle,  the 
Lord  Mayor's  poet  (for  at  that  time  there  was  a  city,  as  well  as 
a  court,  poet,) 

"  Now  night  descending,  the  proud  scene  is  o'er. 
But  lives  in  Settle's  numbers  one  day  more," — 

is  the  finest  inversion  of  immortality  conceivable.  It  is  even 
better  than  his  serious  apostrophe  to  the  great  heirs  of  glory,  the 
triumphant  bards  of  antiquity  I 

The  finest  burst  of  severe  moral  invective  in  all  Pope  is  the 
prophetical  conclusion  of  the  epilogue  to  the  Satires : 

"  l^ue  may  chuse  the  high  or  low  degree, 
Tts  just  alike  to  virtup,  and  to  me ; 
Dwell  in  a  monk,  or  light  upon  a  king. 
She's  still  the  same  belov'd,  contented  thing. 
Vice  is  undone,  if  she  forgets  her  birth, 
And  stoops  from  angels  to  the  dregs  of  earth. 
But  'tis  the  fall  degrades  her  to  a  whore : 
Let  greatness  own  her,  and  she's  mean  no  more. 
Her  birth,  her  beauty,  crowds  and  courts  confess, 
Chaste  matrons  praise  her,  and  grave  bishops  bless ; 
In  golden  chains  the  willing  world  she  draws, 
And  hers  the  gospel  is,  and  hers  the  laws ; 
Mounts  the  tribunal,  lifts  her  scarlet  bead. 
And  sees  pale  Virtue  carted  in  her  stead. 
Lo !  at  the  wheels  of  her  triumphal  car,  ' 
Old  Eosgiajuf's  Genias,  rough  wbh  many  %  loai, 
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Dngg'd  In  the  duit  t  hiH  anna  Lang  idljr  round. 

His  flng  inVD[1«il  tiuns  nlong  tlir  ^und  I 

Our  j-oulli,  ill  liTfry'd  on  wilh  lbrr%n  gnid, 

Before  lier  duice ;  tnhind  Llt  ciawI  tt.e  old ! 

Sep  thronging  milliocu  to  Ihc  Pagod  run, 

And  offer  countif,  ptt«nl,  "ire,  or  son  1 

Hrar  hot  bla^k  tremprt  tlmnigh  ibc  land  prDcUim 

That  tuit  III  be  cormflea  ti  Ut  tKame. 

In  mldier,  cliorchaiui,  pilrkil,  TTi«n  in  pooV, 

Ti>  av'ricG  all,  unbitJDn  U  no  nmr*  I 

Sk  all  our  noUc*  begging  to  he  riavt*! 

See  all  our  rpola  u^rint  to  ba  kniTW  I 

The  wit  of  fheUa,  Ilu>  couragB  of  n  whom, 

Are  what  ton  IhouuntI  «nvy  luiJ  niiure : 

Alt,  all  look  up  wilh  revFTiuiliil  aws 

At  rrimc*  thai  'Kapc  or  triumpb  o'crlhc  Uw; 

Whili-  tHiih,  worth,  w«dom,  daily  lln7  decry : 

Nothing  is  HSird  oov  but  villuiy. 

Ycl  may  Ihta  frnt  (ifsnch  a  yeiap  rBoiain) 

Show  there  was  one  who  huld  il  in  iliwlun." 

His  Satires  arc  not  in  gctneni)  so  good  ns  his  Epistles  Hii 
enmity  is  effprainaie  and  petulant  from  a  sense  of  weaknen,  u 
his  friendabip  was  lender  rram  a  sense  of  gratitude.  I  da  M 
like,  for  instance,  hia  cliaracter  of  Chartrt-s,  oi  his  chtiractcnaf 
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ant  of  this  nobleman,  if  there  be  such  a  person  living,  could 
hardly  be  guilty  of  a  mean  or  paltry  action. 

The  finest  piece  of  personal  satire  in  Pope  (perhaps  in  the 
world)  is  his  character  of  Addison;  and  this,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  of  a  mixed  kind,  made  up  of  his  respect  for  the  man,  and  a 
cutting  sense  of  his  failings.  The  other  finest  one  is  that  of 
Buckingham,  and  the  best  part  of  that  is  the  pleasurable. 


(I. 


Ahs !  how  chuigod  ftom  him, 


That  h&  of  planrare  and  that  miiiI  of  whfan, 
GaHant  and  gay,  in  Clheden*!  proud  alcove, 
The  bower  of  wanton  Sbrewsbofy  and  Ioto  !" 

Among  his  happiest  and  most  inimitable  effusions  are  the  Epis- 
tles to  Arbuthnot,  and  to  Jervas  the  painter ;  amiable  patterns  of 
the  delightful  unconcerned  life,  blending  ease  with  dignity, 
which  poets  and  painters  then  led.     Thus  he  says  to  Arbuthnot : 

"Why  did  I  write  1    What  rin  to  me  unknown 
Dipped  me  in  ink,  my  parenta*  or  my  own  1 
Aa  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fiune, 
I  liqped  in  numbeia,  fiv  the  nnmhen  came. 
I  left  no  calling  for  thia  idle  trade. 
No  duty  broke,  no  ftuher  diaobey'd : 
The  muae  but  eerv'd  to  eaae  lome  friend,  not  wife, 
To  help  me  through  thia  long  diieaae,  my  life  I 
To  aecond,  Arbuthnot !  thy  art  and  care. 
And  teach  the  being  you  preaenr'd  to  bear. 

But  why  then  publish  1    Granville  the  polite, 
And  knowing  Walah,  would  tell  me  I  could  write ; 
Well-natur'd  Garth  inflam'd  with  early  praiae, 
And  Congreve  lov'd,  and  Swift  endured,  my  laya; 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somera,  SheiBeld,  read; 
E'en  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head ; 
And  St  John'a  self  (great  Dryden'a  friend  before) 
With  open  arma  recetv'd  one  poet  more. 
Happy  my  itudiea,  when  by  these  approVd ! 
Happier  their  author,  when  by  theee  bdov'd  1 
Vtom  these  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and  books, 
Not  ftom  the  Bumels,  Oldndzons,  and  Cooks." 

I  cannot  help  giving  also  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  to 
lenraa. 
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Nfw  gracrt  yea 


J  ihcae  colon™,  niBy  Ihej  ^ino, 
1^,  y<4  faultleM  u  Ih;  line  ; 
y,  like  Uiy  works,  dupUy, 
iknesB,  withoul  gluing  gtj; 
L«l  hy  Bomp  rule,  thit  guides,  bul  nol  coniU»in«; 
Anil  liniali'd  more  Ihrough  happineaa  thta  puDi, 
The  kinrjn^  ana  sbajl  in  Iheir  pniac  conijNre, 
One  dip  the  poniril,  and  one  iliiiig  the  lyie. 
Yrl  slioulil  ihp  Gram  all  Ihy  figure*  place, 
And  brealhr  an  air  divine  on  ev'iy  fue; 
Vet  nhould  the  Muns  bid  my  Domben  roll 
Strong  as  tlii'ir  eliaruu.  and  gentle  u  their  foul ; 
With  Zcuxia'  Hrten  (by  BriJgewnter  vie, 
AnJ  these  be  aung  till  Granville'i  Myra  die : 
Alas!  how  liiilc  Troiu  the  grave  we  claim! 
Thou  bul  preterv'st  a  (are,  and  1  a  name," 


And  shall  ive  cut  ourseives  off  from  heatiliea  like  these  with 

a  theory?     Shall  we  shut  up  otir  books,  and  seal  up  our  senses, 

I  to  please  the  dull  spite  and  inordiaate  vanity  of  those  "who 

eyes,  bill  ihey  see  not— ears,  but  they  hear  Bot — and  un- 

i,  hut  they  understand  not," — and  go  about  aslfine 
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more  correct  and  logical  declaimer,  and  had  more  of  what  may 
be  called  strength  of  mind  than  Pope ;  but  he  had  not  the  same 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  Drydenls  eloquence  and 
spirit  were  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  by  others,  and  in  nearly 
the  same  degree  by  Pope  himself;  but  that  by  which  Pope  was 
distinguished  was  an  essence  which  he  alone  possessed,  and  of 
incomparable  value  on  that  sole  account  Dryden's  Epistles 
are  excellent,  but  inferior  to  Pope's,  though  they  appear  (par- 
ticularly the  admirable  one  to  Congreve)  to  have  been  the 
model  on  which  the  latter  formed  his.  EUs  Satires  are  better 
than  Pope's  His  Absalom  and  Achitophel  is  superior,  both  in 
force  of  invective  and  discrimination  of  character,  to  anything 
of  Pope's  in  the  same  way.  The  character  of  Achitophel  is 
very  fine ;  and  breathes,  if  not  a  sincere  love  for  virtue,  a  strong 
spirit  of  indignation  against  vice. 

Mac  Flecknoe  is  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  the  Dunciad ;  but 
it  is  less  elaborately  constructed,  less  feeble,  and  less  heavy. 
The  difference  between  Pope's  satirical  portraits  and  Dryden's 
appears  to  be  this,  in  a  good  measure,  that  Dryden  seems  to 
grapple  with  his  antagonists,  and  to  describe  real  persons; 
Pope  seems  to  refine  upon  them  in  his  own  mind,  and  to  make 
them  out  just  what  he  pleases,  till  they  are  not  real  characters^ 
but  the  mere  driveling  efiusions  of  his  spleen  and  malice.  Pope 
describes  the  thing,  and  then  goes  on  describing  his  own  de 
scription  till  he  loses  himself  in  verbal  repetitions.  Dryden  re- 
curs to  the  object  often,  takes  fresh  sittings  of  nature,  and  gives 
us  new  strokes  cf  character  as  well  as  of  his  pencil  The  Hind 
and  Panther  is  an  allegory  as  well  as  a  satire ;  and  so  far  it  tells 
less  home ;  the  battery  is  not  so  point-blank.  But  otherwise  it 
has  more  genius,  vehemence,  and  strength  of  description,  than 
any  other  of  Dryden's  works,  not  excepting  the  Absalom  and 
Achitophel.  It  also  contains  the  finest  examples  of  varied  and 
sounding  versification.  I  will  quote  the  following  as  an  in- 
stance of  what  I  mean.  He  is  complaining  of  the  treatment 
which  the  Papists,  under  James  II.,  received  from  the  church  of 
England. 

"  Beiides  theie  joU j  birds,  whose  corpse  fanpare 
Repaid  their  commons  with  their  tali  manux^ 
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Anolher  Tbud  lie  h>d  behind  hia  hoMB, 

Not  aver»1ocked.  bn(  budj  Ibr  hia  !■■■; 

Wherdo  hia  poor  doomtic  poulUy  fed, 

And  from  his  pinun  bind  '  [erciiHl  thcii  Ineul.' 

Our  pompcrpd  pigfoni,  with  muligiunt  eye*, 

Brheld  th»p  tnnutcs  and  thor  nunerirx; 

Though  hard  thdir  fare,  at  cTening,  aiid  at  macn, 

(A  cruuie  of  Hater,  and  an  ear  of  com,) 

Yel  alill  they  grudged  dial  modicam,  and  thoo^it 

A  iheaf  in  everj  aingle  pain  »ai  brought. 

Fain  would  thpy  filoh  thai  littio  food  awa<r, 

"While  unrfstrained  thoae  happy  glultona  prey ; 

A  nd  much  they  ^eved  to  vce  so  ni^h  Iheir 

Tbe  bird  thai  narncd  Si.  Peler  ofhis  fall; 

That  he  should  nirc  hi*  mitred  cmt  on  high. 

And  clnp  hia  winga,  and  rail  hie  lanuly 

To  sarrnl  rites;  and  vex  ihc  rthereal  powen 

With  miilnieht  malina  at  uncivil  hoara 

Nay  more,  fain  quiet  neigliboun  should  motat 

Just  tn  the  awectness  of  their  mominj;  raat. 

Beail  of  a  bird  t  an^rintdy  when  lie  raighl 

Lie  snug  and  nieep,  to  Hm  berore  the  light  I 

What  if  hi*  duli  forefathers  us'd  that  cij, 

Could  he  not  let  a  bad  rumple  die  1 

The  world  was  fallen  into  an  easier  way : 


Thiai 


luuuua  pr^  i 

ligh  their  haU, 

his  fall ; 

»t  on  high,  ^^Bl 

ould  nutlot  ^^^^^1 

linj;  rMt.  ^^^^| 

I  loighl  ^^^^H 

he          I  ^^^H 

CI?.  ^^H 

utisatt. J^^H 
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antistrophe^  with  classical  allasions,  and  flowing  verse,  nothing 
can  be  better.  It  is  equally  fit  to  be  said  or  sung ;  it  is  not 
equally  good  to  read.  It  is  lyrical,  without  being  epic  or  dra- 
matic.    For  instance,  the  description  of  Bacchus, 

"  The  joUy  god  in  triomph  comes, 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  dnuDB ; 
Fluflh'd  with  a  purple  ^race, 
He  fhowf  hii  honert  face," — 

does  not  answer,  as  it  ought,  to  our  idea  of  the  god,  returning 
£rom  the  conquest  of  India,  with  satyrs  and  wild  beasts,  that  he 
had  tamed,  following  in  his  train ;  crowned  with  vine  leaves, 
and  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  leopards — such  as  we  have 
seen  him  painted  by  Titian  or  Rubens  I  Lyrical  poetry,  of  all 
others,  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to  painting:  it  deals  in 
hierc^lyphics  and  passing  figures,  which  depend  for  effect,  not 
on  the  working  out,  but  on  the  selection.  It  is  the  dance  and 
pantomime  of  poetry.  In  variety  and  rapidity  of  movement,  the 
Alexander's  Feast  has  all  that  can  be  required  in  this  respect; 
it  only  wants  loftiness  and  truth  of  character. 

Dryden's  plays  are  better  than  Pope  could  have  written ;  for 
though  he  does  not  go  out  of  himself  by  the  force  o(  imagina- 
tion, he  goes  out  of  himself  by  the  force  of  common-places  and 
rhetorical  dialogue.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  so  good 
as  Shakspeare's ;  but  he  has  left  the  best  character  of  Shakspeare 
that  has  ever  been  written.* 

*  "  To  begin,  then,  wHh  Shakspeare :  he  was  the  man  who  of  all  modem, 
and  peffai^is  ancient,  poets  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehenshre  sooL 
AH  the  images  of  natnre  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not 
bboiiouslj,  but  luckilj :  when  he  describes  anything,  jou  more  than  see  it, 
yon  feel  it,  too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning  give  him 
the  greater  eonmiendation :  he  was  naturally  learned ;  he  needed  not  tha 
■pectaglas  of  books  to  read  naturo ;  he  looked  inwards  and  found  her  there. 
I  eaimol  say  be  is  everywhere  alike ;  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  injuiy  to 
couiyw  him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat  and  in- 
■pid :  his  comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious,  swelling  into 
UttibftflL  Bat  he  is  always  great  when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to 
kirn.  No  man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not 
iWn  niee  hineelf  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 

Qfumim$  ktUa  ioUiU  ifUer  Ftftuma  OnjpremJ* 
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His  aheraiiont.  from  Chaucer  and  Bwcaccio  show  a  greater 
kiiuwlcd^c  of  tiie  msie  ol"  his  readers,  and  power  of  pleasing 
llicm,  than  acqiiBintauce  v-iiiL  tbe  genius  L-i  liis  authors.  He 
ekes  out  the  lameness  of  the  verse  in  the  former,  and  breaks  the 
forte  of  the  passion  in  both.  The  Tancred  and  Sig-ismunda  is 
llic  only  general  exception,  in  which,  I  think,  he  has  fully  re- 
tnineJ,  if  not  improved  upon,  the  impassioned  deciamalion  of 
the  original  The  HonorJii  Las  none  of  the  bewildered,  dreary, 
prciernaiural  effect  of  Boccaccio's  story.  Nor  has  the  Flower 
and  the  Leaf  any  thing  of  the  enchanting  simplicity  and  con- 
ccniraied  feeling  of  Chaucer's  romantic  fiction.  Dryden,  how- 
ever, sometimes  scorned  to  indulge  himself  as  well  as  his  readen, 
as  in  keeping  entire  that  noble  line  in  Palomon's  address  to 


"Tbou  gludclcraf  the  mount  of  Cithxron  1" 

His  Tales  haie  been,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  popular  of 
a  works;  and  I  should  tliink  that  a  iranstation  of  some  of  the 
a  tales  in  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  as  lUai  of  Isabella, 
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on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  show  that  he  was  a  man  not 
without  genius  and  strength  of  thought 

Marvel  is  a  writer  of  nearly  the  same  period,  and  worthy  of 
a  better  age.  Some  of  his  verses  are  harsh  as  the  words  of 
Mercury ;  others  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute.  Of  the  latter 
kind  are  his  boat-song,  his  description  of  a  fhwn,  and  his  lines 
to  Lady  Vere.  His  lines  prefixed  to  Paradise  Lost  are  by  no 
means  the  most  favourable  specimen  of  his  powers. 

Butler's  Hudibras  is  a  poem  of  more  wit  than  any  other  in 
the  language.  The  rhymes  have  as  much  genius  in  them  as 
the  thoughts ;  but  there  is  no  story  in  it,  and  but  little  humour. 
Humour  is  the  making  others  act  or  talk  absurdly  and  uncon- 
sciously :  wit  is  the  pointing  out  and  ridiculmg  that  absurdity 
consciously,  and  with  more  or  less  ill-nature.  The  £Eiult  of 
Butler's  poem  is  not  that  it  has  too  much  wit,  but  that  it  has  not 
an  equal  quantity  of  other  things.  One  would  suppose  that  the 
starched  manners  and  sanctified  grimace  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  would  of  themselves  have  been  sufiiciently  rich  in  ludi- 
crous incidents  and  characters ;  but  they  seem  rather  to  have 
irritated  his  spleen  than  to  have  drawn  forth  his  powers  of  pic- 
turesque imitation.  Cert^dniy,  if  we  compare  Hudibras  with  Don 
duixote  in  this  respect,  it  seems  rather  a  meagre  and  unsatis- 
fiictory  performance. 

Rochester's  poetry  is  the  poetry  of  wit  combined  with  the 
love  of  pleasure,  of  thought  with  licentiousness.  His  extrava- 
gant heedless  levity  has  a  sort  of  passionate  enthusiasm  in  it  ; 
his  contempt  for  everything  that  others  respect  almost  amounts 
to  sublimity.  His  poem  upon  Nothing  is  itself  no  trifling  work. 
His  epigrams  were  the  bitterest,  the  least  laboured,  and  the 
truest,  that  ever  were  written, 

Sir  John  Suckling  was  of  the  same  mercurial  stamp,  but 
with  a  greater  fund  of  animal  spirits;  as  witty,  but  less  mali- 
cious. His  Ballad  on  a  Wedding  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  has 
a  spirit  of  high  enjoyment  in  it,  of  sportive  fancy,  a  liveliness 
of  description,  and  a  truth  of  nature,  that  never  were  surpassed. 
It  is  superior  to  either  Gay  or  Prior ;  for  with  all  their  naivd6 
and  terseness,  it  has  a  Shakspearian  grace  and  luxuriaxvc^  «^\^ 
it  which  they  could  not  have  reached. 

Denbam  and  Cowley  belong  to  the  wmA  "^gi^^Q^  ^^^^  ^^s% 
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quite  distinct  Irom  cacli  uth^r  :  the  one  was  grave  and  prosing, 
the  other  melancholy  and  I'anlostical  There  are  a  number  of 
good  lines  and  goixl  thoughts  in  the  "  Cooper's  Hill."  And  in 
Cowley  there  is  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  sense  and  ingenuity, 


m  a  great  mon, 

1  this  subject.     I  uerer 

.cred,  unless  when  they  staud 


itangied  in  the  cobwebs 
a  great  poeL     But  1 
meddle 
the  way 


buried  in  inextricable  c 
of  the  schools.     He  i 
shall  say  no   more  i 
with  names  that  are  f 
of  things  that  arc  mc 

Withers  is  a  name  novv  almost  forgotten,  and  his  works  sel- 
dom read ;  but  his  poetry  is  not  unfrequenlly  distinguished  by 
a  tender  and  pastoral  turn  of  thought ;  and  there  is  one  passage 
of  exquisite  feeling,  describing  the  consolations  of  poetry  in  the 
foUoiring  terms : 

"  Sht  iJoth  trl[  mc  where  to  borranr 

Comfort  in  the  miJ»t  of  »0[TOW ; 
Makes  the  dcwlatesl  [dwe* 
To  ber  presence  br  a,  grace ; 
And  the  blacJiest  ttiKOUtenli 
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The  strange  muiic  of  the  wavee, 

Beating  on  these  hollow  caves, 

This  black  den  which  rocks  emboss, 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss, 

The  rude  portals  that  give  light 

More  to  terror  than  delight, 

This  my  chamber  of  neglect, 

Wall'd  about  with  disrespect. 

From  all  these  and  this  dull  air, 

A  fit  object  for  despair, 

She  hath  taught  me  bj  her  might 

To  draw  comfort  and  delight. 

Therefore,  thou  best  earthly  bliss, 

I  will  cherish  thee  for  this. 

Poesie,  thou  sweet'st  content 

That  e'er  Heaven  to  mortals  lent, 

Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee, 

Whose  dull  thoughts  cannot  concehre  ti&ee. 

Though  thou  be  to  them  a  seom. 

That  to  nought  but  earth  are  bom, 

Let  my  life  no  longer  be 

Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee. 

Though  our  wise  ones  call  thee  madness. 

Let  me  never  taste  of  sadness 

If  I  love  not  thy  maddest  fits 

Above  all  their  greatest  wits. 

And  though  some  too  sefgning  holy 

Do  account  thy  raptures  folly, 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 

What  makes  knaves  and  fools  of  them.** 
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LECTURE  V. 

ON  THOIISON  awd  cowpee. 

TuoKsoN,  ihe  kind-hearted  Thomaon,  was  the  most  iodolenl  d 
moTlals  and  of  poets.  But  he  was  also  one  of  the  best  both  of 
moitils  and  of  poets.  Dr.  Johnson  makee  it  his  praise  that  he 
wrote  "  no  line  which  dying  he  would  wish  to  blot."  Perhaps 
a  botier  proof  of  his  honest  simplicily,  and  inoSensive  goodnca 
of  disposition,  would  be  that  he  wrote  no  line  which  any  olhtf 
■  'person  living  would  wish  that  he  should  blot  indeed,  he  him- 
self wished,  on  his  death-bed,  forraally  to  expunge  his  dedicalioii 
of  one  of  ihc  Seasons  to  that  finished  courtier,  and  candid  biogrs- 
phcr  fif  his  own  life,  Bubb  Doddington.  As  critics,  howavei, 
not  as  inor.ilists,  wtt  might  say,  on  the  other  hand — "  Would  he 
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rable  in  the  Seasons  is  the  emanation  of  a  fine  natural  genius, 
and  sincere  love  of  his  subject,  unforced,  unstudied,  that  comes 
uncalled  for,  and  departs  unbidden.  But  he  takes  no  pains,  uses 
no  self-correction ;  or  if  he  seems  to  labour,  it  is  worse  than 
labour  lost.  His  genius  "  cannot  be  constrained  by  mastery.^' 
The  feeling  of  nature,  of  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  was  in  his 
mind;  and  he  could  not  help  conveying  this  feeling  to  the 
reader,  by  the  mere  force  of  spontaneous  expression ;  but  if  the 
expression  did  not  come  of  itself,  he  left  the  whole  business  to 
chance ;  or,  willing  to  evade,  instead  of  encountering  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  subject,  fills  up  the  intervals  of  true  inspiration  with 
the  most  vapid  and  worthless  materials,  pieces  out  a  beautiful 
half  line  with  a  bombastic  allusion,  or  overloads  an  exquisitely 
natural  sentiment  or  image  with  a  cloud  of  painted,  pompous, 
cumbrous  phrases,  like  the  shower  of  roses,  in  which  he  repre- 
sents the  Spring,  his  own  lovely,  fresh,  and  innocent  Spring,  as 
descending  to  the  earth  : 

''  Come,  gentle  Spring !  ethereal  Mildnom !  come, 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  drooping  cloud, 
While  music  wakes  around,  vciKd  in  a  shower 
Of  shadowing  rosea,  on  our  plains  descend." 

Who,  from  such  a  flimsy,  round-about,  unmeaning  commence- 
ment as  this,  would  expect  the  delightful,  unexaggerated,  home- 
felt  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  which  are  scattered  in  such 
unconscious  profusion  through  this  and  the  following  cantos  I 
For  instance,  the  very  next  passage  is  crowded  with  a  set  of 
striking  images. 

"  And  see  where  surly  Winter  passes  oflf 
Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  ruffian  blasts : 
His  blasts  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  hill, 
The  shatter'd  forest,  and  the  ravaged  vale ; 
While  softer  gales  succeed,  at  whose  kind  touch 
Dissolving  snows  in  livid  torrents  lost, 
The  mountains  lift  their  green  heads  to  the  sky. 
As  yet  the  trembling  year  is  unconfirmed, 
1  nd  Winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze,, 
Chills  the  pale  mom,  and  bids  his  driving  sleeli 
Deform  the  day  delightless ;  so  that  scarce 
The  bitlcm  knows  bis  time  with  bill  inga^ 
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To  shalie  the  Bounding  nutrah,  or  froin  ttw  iluin 
Tlie  plovers  when  lo  KKier  o'ti  the  heslh. 
And  Hiig  ihax  wild  notes  lo  ihe  liit'ning  wutc." 

Thomson  is  thf  besl  of  our  descriptive  pools ;  ibr  he  gira 
most  of  the  poetry  of  nalural  description.  Others  hava  Wo 
quite  equal  to  him,  oc  have  surpassed  him,  as  Cowpei  &a  at- 
stance,  in  the  picturesque  pari  of  bia  art,  in  marking  the  pcculm 
feaittrts  and  curious  details  of  objects ; — no  one  has  yet  tromo  vf 
lo  him  in  giving  ibe  sum  total  of  iheii  eflecls,  theii  Tiuyiti^ 
influences  on  ihe  mind.  He  does  not  go  into  the  miautui  uf  t 
landscape,  but  describee  the  vivid  impression  which  the  wholt 
makes  upon  his  own  imagination  ;  and  thus  traoafers  the  mot 
unbroken,  unimpaired  impression  to  the  imagination  of  hii  rub- 
ers. The  colours  with  which  he  paints  seem  yei  breathing,  lik< 
those  of  the  living  status  in  the  Winter's  Talc.  Nature  in  Im 
descriptions  is  seen  growing  around  us,  fresh  aod  lusty  at  a 
itself  We  feel  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere,  its  humidity  et 
clearness,  ils  heal  or  cold,  the  glow  of  sunmier,  the  gWii  uf 
winter,  the  tender  promise  of  the  spring,  the  full  overshaddwiiit: 
foliage,  the  declining  pomp  and  deepening  tints  of  autuiua  lis 
transports  us  to  the  scoichiog  heat  of  vertical  suas,  or  |iltuig» 
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pTeasioQ  which  the  things  themselves  make  upon  us  in  nature. 
^  That,"  said  a  man  of  genius,  seeing  a  little  shabby  soiled  copy 
of  Thomson's  Seasons  lying  on  the  window-seat  of  an  obscure 
country  alehouse — ^^  That  is  true  fame !" 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  Castle  of  Indolence  is 
Thomson's  best  poem ;  but  that  is  not  the  case.  He  has  in  it, 
indeed,  poured  out  the  whole  soul  of  indolence,  diffuse,  relaxed, 
supine,  dissolved  into  a  voluptuous  dream;  and  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  set  of  objects  and  companions  in  entire  unison  with 
die  listlessness  of  his  own  temper.  Nothing  can  well  go  beyond 
the  descriptions  of  these  inmates  of  the  place,  and  their  luxurious 
pampered  way  of  life— of  him  who  came  among  them  like  "  a 
burnished  fly  in  month  of  June,"  but  soon  left  them  on  his 
heedless  way ;  and  him, 

"  For  whom  the  meny  bells  htd  rang,  I  ween, 
If  in  this  nook  of  quiet  bells  had  ever  been." 

The  in-door  quiet  and  cushioned  ease,  where  "  all  was  one  full- 
swelling  bed ;"  the  out-of-door  stillness,  broken  only  by  ''  the 
stock-dove's  plaint  amid  the  forest  deep, 

"  That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale," — 

are  in  the  most  perfect  and  delightful  keeping.  But  still  there 
axe  no  passages  in  this  exquisite  little  production  of  sportive  case 
and  fancy,  equal  to  the  best  of  those  in  the  Seasons.  Warton, 
in  his  Essay  on  Pope,  was  the  first  to  point  out  and  do  justice  to 
some  of  these ;  for  instance,  to  the  description  of  the  efiects  of  the 
contagion  among  our  ships  at  Carthagena — "of  the  frequent 
corse  heard  nightly  plunged  amid  the  sullen  waves,"  and  to  the 
description  of  the  pilgrims  lost  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  This 
last  poasage,  profound  and  striking  as  it  is,  is  not  free  from  those 
faults  of  style  which  I  have  already  noticed : 

" Breath'd  hot 

From  all  the  boundless  fVtmace  of  the  sky, 

And  the  wide-glitt'ring  waste  of  burning  sand, 

A  suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 

With  instant  death.    Patient  of  thirst  and  toil. 

Son  of  the  desert,  er*n  the  camel  feels 

Sbo<  tbnagh  his  withered  hMzi  the  &«rf  WiA. 
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Or  froi^i  the  blsck-red  ether,  bursting  broad, 
SallicB  thi'  miiea  nhirlwini].     Stivghl  the  cutda. 
CoQimov'il  arunnd,  in  gath'ring  njdics  pla; ; 
Nenier  and  nearer  dill  (Iwy  ilwk'ning  comi, 
Till  witb  the  gcn'rol  all-invcilnng  vtorni 
Swept  op,  ihc  whole  continuoua  wUdi  uiae, 
And  liy  their  noon-dsy  fount  deeded  thrown, 
Or  muiL  It  night  in  nd  tlisutratu  tlrcp, 
Beneath  descending  liilia  the  caravan 
Is  buried  deep.     In  Cairo's  crowded  slrwlM, 
Th'  iinpalirnt  merclianc,  wond'iing,  vrails  in  Tain  * 
And  Mecca  uddciw  *t  the  long  delay." 

There  arc  other  passages  of  equal  beauty  with  these ;  such  m 
that  of  the  hunted  slag,  followed  by  "the  inhumaii  roul," 

" Thai  ftom  the  ahady  depth 

Eipel  him,  circling  through  liit  ev'rj  aluft. 
He  sweeps  the  fotcat  otl,  and.  Mbhing,  tcca 
The  gladea  luild  Dp'nbg  to  the  golden  day, 
"Wfierc  in  liind  oonlnrt  with  lu*  buttinj  friend*  • 
He  wont  to  ettu^le,  or  hit  lovci  enjoy." 

The  whole  of  the  Jescription  of  lh«  fJTOzen  zone,  in  the  Wit 
ler,  is  perhnpa  even  finer  and  more  thoroughly  fell,  ea  beine 
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The  account  which  follows  of  the  employments  of  the  Polar 
night— of  the  journeys  of  the  natives  hy  moonlight,  draMrn  hy 
rein-deer,  and  of  the  return  of  spring  in  Lapland — 

"  Where  pure  Niemi'i  fairy  mountains  rise, 
And  fring'd  with  ToseB  Tenglio  rolls  his  stream," 

is  equally  picturesque  and  striking  in  a  different  way.  The 
traveller  lost  in  the  snow,  is  a  well  known  and  admirahle  dra- 
matic episode.  I  prefer,  however,  giving  one  example  of  our 
author's  skill  m  painting  common  domestic  scenery,  as  it  will 
hear  a  more  immediate  comparison  with  the  style  of  some  later 
writers  on  such  suhjects.  It  is  of  little  consequence  what  pas- 
sage we  take.  The  following  description  of  the  first  setting  in 
of  winter  is,  perhaps  as  pleasing  as  any : 

"  Through  the  hush'd  air  the  whitening  shower  descends, 
At  first  thin  wav'ring,  till  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad  and  wide,  and  fast,  dimming  the  day 
With  a  continual  flow.    The  cherish'd  fields 
Put  on  their  winter-robe  of  purest  white : 
nris  brightness  all,  save  where  the  new  snow  melts 
Along  the  mazy  current.    Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head ;  and  ere  the  languid  Sun, 
Faint,  from  the  West  emits  his  ev'ning  ray, 
Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chill. 
Is  one  wide  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  works  of  man.    Drooping,  the  lab'rer-oz 
Stands  covcr'd  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 
The  finit  of  all  his  toil.    The  fowls  of  heaven, 
Tam'd  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Providence  assigns  them.    One  alone, 
The  red-breast,  sacred  to  the  household  Gods, 
Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  sky. 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit.    Half-afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats ;  then,  brisk,  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth ;  then  hopping  o'er  the  fioor^ 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance. 
And  pecks,  and  start»,  and  wonders  where  he  is: 
Till,  more  fiuniliar  grown,  the  table-crumbs 
Attftct  his  slender  feet    The  foodleH  wildi 
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Pour  farlh  tjii-ic  brown  InliiUiiluita.     Tbe  han>, 
Tliough  liniorous  ol'  heart,  Ulil  Unnl  bcwi 
By  dcDiJi  in  viirion*  faitai,  ilurk  uiua  uul  dog*, 
Am)  uiorp  unphjring  latn,  the  gnnlen  nerkt, 
Urg'd  on  by  fwrlem  want.    Tbe  bltmling  kind 
Eye  llie  bleak  hcaVn,  uid  neit  (be  (.'llnl'iiiii);  suth 
WiLh  luoke  of  Jumb  ddpur ;  tlien,  uul  tliitpi;r**il, 
Dig  foi  ibc  nitherM  beib  Uiniugli  hoajB  of  snon." 
It  is  thus  that  Thomson  always  give  a  moral  trnte  tn  naiUR, 

Thomson's  blank  reree  is  not  harsh,  nor  utierly  uniUDuiMe; 
bui  it  is  heavy  and  monolonotis ;  it  eecms  alwRys  labourJo^  ly 
hill.  Tiie  selections  which  have  been  made  from  his  wolo  in 
EuGclil's  Speaker,  and  other  books  of  exlraels,  do  not  asan} 
(he  most  favourable  idea  of  his  genitis  or  taste ;  such  u  I^ 
mou  and  La^-inia,  Damon  and  Musidora,  Celadon  and  Amelia. 
Those  parts  of  any  author  which  are  most  liable  to  be  stitdwi 
in  ivorstL'f],  and  framed  and  glnzcd,  are  nol  by  any  meau 
always  the  best  The  moral  descriptions  and  reflections  ia  llw 
Seasons  are  in  an  admirable  spirit,  and  writlcn  with  great  force 
and  fervour. 

His  poem  on  Liberty  is  not  equally  good  :  his  Muse  wai  too 
easy  and  good-naturad  for  the  Bubjecl,  which  leqoited  n  mnd 
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in   Gil  Bias,  is  an  admirable  one,  but  poorly  handled :  the 
ground  may  be  considered  as  still  unoccupied. 

Cowper,  whom  I  shall  speak  of  in  this  connection,  lived  at  a 
considerable  distance  of  time  after  Thomson ;  and  had  some 
advantages  over  him,  particularly  in  simplicity  of  style,  in  a 
certain  precision  and  minuteness  of  graphical  description,  and 
in  a  more  careful  and  leisurely  choice  of  such  topics  only  as  his 
genius  and  peculiar  habits  of  mind  prompted  him  to  treat  o£ 
The  Task  has  fewer  blemishes  than  the  Seasons ;  but  it  has  not 
die  same  capital  excellence,  the  '^  unbought  grace "  of  poetry, 
the  power  of  moving  and  infusing  the  warmth  of  the  author's 
mind  into  that  of  the  reader.  If  Cowper  had  a  more  polished 
taste,  Thomson  had,  beyond  comparison,  a  more  fertile  genius, 
more  impulsive  force,  a  more  entire  forgetfulness  of  himself  in 
his  tabject  If  in  Thomson  you  are  sometimes  ofiended  with 
the  slovenliness  of  the  author  by  profession,  determined  to  get 
through  his  task  at  all  events;  in  Cowper  you  are  no  less  dis- 
satiflfied  with  the  finicalness  of  the  private  gentleman,  who  does 
not  care  whether  he  completes  his  work  or  not ;  and,  in  what- 
ever he  does^  is  evidently  more  solicitous  to  please  himself 
than  the  public.  There  is  an  effeminacy  about  him,  which 
riuinks  from  and  repeb  common  and  hearty  sympathy.  With 
mil  his  boasted  simplicity  and  love  of  the  country,  he  seldom 
launches  out  into  general  descriptions  of  nature :  he  looks  at 
her  over  his  clipped  hedges,  and  from  his  well-swept  garden- 
walks  ;  or  if  he  makes  a  bolder  experiment  now  and  then,  it  is 
with  an  air  of  precaution,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  being  caught 
in  a  shower  of  rain,  or  of  not  being  able,  in  case  of  any  unto- 
ward accident,  to  make  good  his  retreat  home.  He  shakes 
hands  with  nature  with  a  pair  of  fashionable  gloves  on,  and 
leads  his  "  Vashti "  forth  to  public  view  with  a  look  of  con- 
sciousness and  attention  to  etiquette,  as  a  fine  gentleman  hands 
a  lady  out  to  dance  a  minuet  He  is  delicate  to  fastidiousness, 
and  glad  to  get  back,  afler  a  romantic  adventure  with  crazy 
Kate,  a  party  of  gypsies  or  a  little  child  on  a  common,  to  the 
drawing-room  and  the  ladies  again,  to  the  sofa  and  the  tea- 
kettle—No, I  beg  his  pardon,  not  to  the  singing,  well-scoured 
tea-kettle,  but  to  the  polished  and  loud-hiaung  xrriL    "3^  "w^tS^ 
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and  arbours  are  kept  cIrht  of  worms  and  snails,  wiHx  as  much 
an.  appearance  oF  paU-maiireiliip  as  of  humanity.  He  b,-j 
Bome  of  (lie  siekly  sensibUities  and  painpeicd  reliaciaeDU  oi 
Pope ;  but  then  Pope  prided  himself  in  them  :  whereas  Cowjm 
affects  Id  be  all  simplicity  and  plainness.  He  had  neilkr 
Thomson's  love  of  the  unadorned  beauliea  of  nature,  nor  Popi^ 
exquisite  sense  of  the  elegances  of  art  He  waji,  in  fad  t 
nervous  mati,  nfraid  of  trusting  himself  to  the  seductions  of  tbt 
one,  and  ashamed  of  putting  forward  his  pretensions  in  an 
inlimacy  with  the  other:  but  lo  be  a  coward  is  not  the  vwf  n 
succeed  either  in  poetry,  in  war,  or  in  love  I  Still  he  »  • 
genuine  poet,  and  deserves  all  hia  reputation.  His  wora  TJefi 
are  amiable  weaknesses  elegant  irifling.  Though  there  a  > 
frequent  dryness,  timidity,  and  jejunaness  in  his  manner,  he  hu 
left  a  number  of  picmresof  domestic  comfort  and  sociid  refin* 
meni,  as  well  as  of  natural  ima^ry  and  feeling,  wrhidi  an 
hardly  be  forgotten  but  willi  ihg  language  itself.  Such,  among 
others,  nre  his  memorable  description  of  the  post  coiaini;  in, 
that  of  the  preparations  for  tea  in  a  winter's  GroDing  in  llu 
country,  of  tlic  unexpected  fall  of  snow,  of  the  frosty  moniinf 
(with  the  fmo  satirical  transilion  to  the  Empress  of  Ruts^i 
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The  walk,  stiU  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms, 

Whoee  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 

The  roof,  though  moveable  through  all  its  length, 

As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  suffic'd, 

And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 

The  fireqaent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 

No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought 

The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 

With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppressed. 

Pleas'd  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 

From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 

From  many  a  twig  the  pendent  drops  of  ice 

That  tinkle  in  the  wither'd  leaves  below. 

Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft. 

Charms  more  than  silence.    Meditation  here 

May  think  down  hours  to  moments.    Here  the  heart 

May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head, 

And  Learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 

Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 

Have  oft-times  no  connection.    Knowledge  dwells 

In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 

Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spelb. 

By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 

Holds  an  untbmking  multitude  enthrall'd. 

Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 

Surrender  judgment  hood-wink'd.    Some  the  stylo 

Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 

Of  error  leads  them,  by  a  tune  entranc'd. 

While  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 

The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought. 

And  swallowing  therefore,  without  pause  or  choice, 

The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  all. 

But  trees,  and  rivulets  whose  rapid  course 

Defies  the  check  of  winter,  haunts  of  deer. 

And  sheep-walks  populous  with  bleating  lambs. 

And  lanes,  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her  time 

Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes  the  hawthorn  root, 

Deceive  no  student.    Wisdom  there,  and  truth, 

Not  shy,  as  in  the  worid,  and  to  be  won 

By  slow  solicitation,  seize  at  once 

The  roving  thought,  and  fix  it  on  themselves." 

fHfl  satire  is  also  excellent.     It  is  pointed  and  forcible,  with  the 
wlished  manners  of  the  gentleman,  and  tk^  YioivuXYCL^^v^SCAi^^ 
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of  the  virtuous  m.in.  Hia  raligious  poetry,  aEcepi  where  ii  tokej 
a  tincture  of  controversia!  heal,  wants  elevatjon  and  fire.  His 
MusQ  bad  not  a  seraph's  vriog.  I  migbt  refi^r,  ia  illustrabon  of 
this  opinion,  to  ihe  iaboured  anticipation  of  the  MiUeDoiuin  U  ibt 
ond  of  the  sixth  book.  He  could  describe  a  piece  of  skell-wnrii 
Ets  well  as  any  modern  poet :  but  he  could  not  describe  lb«  New 
Jerusalem  so  well  as  John  Bunyan ; — nor  are  his  verses  on  AJ- 
exander  Selkirk  so  good  as  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  ddo  it  noC 
so  much  like  a  vision,  noi  is  the  other  so  much  like  the  reality. 
The  first  volume  of  Cowper's  poeins  has,  however,  benn  le» 
read  than  it  desen'cd.  The  comparbon  in  these  poenu  of  Al 
proud  and  humble  bolievei  to  the  peacock  and  the  pheuan^ 
and  the  parallel  between  Vohairo  and  the  poor  collager,  are  «I- 
quisite  pieces  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  particularly  the  lasli 


"  Von  cottager,  who  wosTes  it  her  own  door, 
Pillow  nn J  bobbini  ali  but  little  store ; 
Cantrnl  ihough  moui,  And  cheerful  if  not  glj, 
Btiufning  her  threuli  about  Ibe  live4oag  da;, 
JuBl  earns  a  Manlj  [Httuice,  and  U  night. 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light; 
Bbc,  Tor  bvr  huiobli!  apherc  b;  natvra  fit, 
Han  little  understanding,  and  do  vril, 
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To  etonn  the  citadels  they  built  in  air, 

To  unite  the  untemper'd  wall  ('tis  death  to  spare,) 

To  sweep  away  all  refuges  of  lies, 

And  place,  instead  of  quirks  themselves  devise, 

Lama  Sabachthani  before  their  eyes ; 

To  show  that  without  Christ  all  gain  is  loss. 

All  hope  despair  that  stands  not  on  his  cross; 

Elzcept  a  few  his  God  may  have  impress'd, 

A  tenfiild  phrensy  seizes  all  the  rest." 

These  lines  were  quoted,  soon  after  their  appearance,  by  the 
Monthly  Reviewers,  to  show  that  Cowper  was  no  poet,  though 
they  afterwards  took  credit  to  themselves  for  having  been  the 
first  to  introduce  his  verses  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  these  same  critics  regularly  damned, 
at  its  first  coming  out,  every  work  which  has  since  acquired  a 
standard  reputation  with  the  public.  Cowpcr's  verses  on  his 
mother's  picture,  and  his  lines  to  Mary,  are  some  of  the  most 
pathetic  that  ever  were  written.  His  stanzas  on  the  Joss  of  the 
Royal  George  have  a  masculine  strength  and  feeling  beyond 
what  was  usual  with  hioL  The  story  of  John  Gilpin  has  per- 
haps given  as  much  pleasure  to  as  many  people  as  anything  of 
the  same  length  that  ever  was  written. 

His  life  was  an  unhappy  one.  It  was  embittered  by  a  mor- 
bid affection,  and  by  his  religious  sentiments.  Nor  are  we  to 
wonder  at  this,  or  bring  it  as  a  charge  against  religion ;  for  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  poetical  temperament  to  carry  everything  to 
excess,  whether  it  be  love,  religion,  pleasure,  or  pain,  as  we  may 
see  in  the  case  of  Cowper  and  of  Bums,  and  to  find  torment  or 
rapture  in  that  in  which  others  merely  find  a  resource  from 
ennuiy  or  a  relaxation  from  common  occupation. 

There  are  two  poets  still  livipg  who  belong  to  the  same  class 
of  excellence,  and  of  whom  I  shall  here  say  a  few  words ;  I 
mean  Crabbe,  and  Robert  Bloomfield,  the  author  of  the  Far- 
mer's Boy.  As  a  painter  of  simple  natural  scenery,  and  of  the 
still  life  of  the  country,  few  writers  have  more  undeniable  and 
unassuming  pretensions  than  the  ingenious  and  self-taught  poet 
last  mentioned.  Among  the  sketches  of  this  sort  I  would  men- 
tion, as  equally  distinguished  for  delicacy,  faithfulness^  and 
naivdS^  his  description  of  lambs  racing,  o{  the  p\gs  f^ohxi^  ^^^>  ^^ 
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acoming,  of  tha  boy  sent  to  fei^d  tun  tihvep  before  ihe  break  of 
day  in  winl^r ;  and  1  might  add  iho  ionoc^nlly  told  slory  nf  tli« 
poor  bird-boy,  wlio  in  vain  ihrongh  tho  live-long  day  exptca 
hia  promised  companions  at  his  hut,  la  shore  his  feast  of  roasted 
sloes  with  him,  as  qji  eiamplu  of  lliat  humble  pathos  in  whidi 
this  author  excek  The  fault  indeed  of  hia  genius  is  thai  it  ii 
too  humble :  his  Muse  has  something  not  only  rustic,  but  ntf- 
nial  in  her  asp^pt.  He  seems  afraid  of  elevatiag  nalon?,  lot 
she  should  be  ashamed  of  him.  Bloomlield  very  beauliliiUy 
describes  the  lambs  in  spring-time  aa  racing  round  the  hillocki 
of  green  turf:  Thomson,  in  describing  the  same  iniBge,  maka 
the  mound  of  earth  tlie  remains  of  an  old  Roman  encarapmcaL 
Bloomlield  never  gets  beyond  his  own  experience;  andtbali) 
somewhat  confined.  He  gives  the  simple  appearance  of  DstSR, 
but  he  gives  it  naked,  shivering,  and  unclothed  with  ihc  dnpny 
of  a  mortal  imaginatioa  His  poetry  has  much  tho  cfieet  of  il« 
first  approach  of  spring,  "while  yet  the  year  is  unconfinuoi'' 
where  a  few  lender  buds  venture  forth  here  and  there,  Ut 
are  chilled  by  tho  early  frosts  and  nipping  breath  of  poveny. 
It  should  _seem  from  this  and  other  instances  that  have  occuntd 
within  the  last  century,  that  wo  cannot  ospcct  from  o^n»l 
cenius  alone,  without  fiditcntion.  in  modnm  nnd  * 
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mind  of  his  age  upon  his  works ;  and  that  all  that  the  ambition 
of  the  highest  genius  can  hope  to  arrive  at,  after  the  lapse  of  one 
or  two  generations,  is  the  perfection  of  that  more  refined  and  ef- 
feminate style  of  studied  elegance  and  adventitious  ornament, 
which  is  the  result,  not  of  nature,  but  of  art  In  fact,  no  other 
style  of  poetry  has  succeeded,  or  seems  likely  to  succeed,  in  the 
present  day.  The  public  taste  hangs  like  a  millstone  round  the 
neck  of  all  original  genius  that  does  not  conform  to  established 
and  exclusive  models.  The  writer  is  not  only  without  popular 
Sjrmpathy,  but  without  a  rich  and  varied  mass  of  materials  for 
his  mind  to  work  upon  and  assimilate  unconsciously  to  itself; 
his  attempts  at  originality  are  looked  upon  as  affectation,  and  in 
the  end  degenerate  into  it  from  the  natural  spirit  of  contradiction, 
and  the  constant  uneasy  sense  of  disappointment  and  undeserved 
ridicule.     But  to  return. 

Crabbe  is,  if  not  the  most  natural,  the  most  literal  of  our  de- 
scriptive poets.  He  exhibits  the  smallest  circumstances  of  the 
smallest  thinga  He  gives  the  very  costume  of  meanness ;  the 
non-essentials  of  every  trifling  incident  He  is  his  qwn  land- 
acape-painter,  and  engraver  too.  His  pastoral  scenes  seem 
pricked  on  paper  in  little  dotted  lines.  He  describes  the  interior 
of  a  cottage  like  a  person  sent 'there  to  distrain  for  rent  He  has 
an  eye  to  the  number  of  arms  in  an  old  worm-eaten  chair,  and 
takes  care  to  inform  himself  and  the  reader  whether  a  joint-stool 
stands  upon  three  legs  or  upon  four.  If  a  settle  by  the  fire-side 
stands  awry,  it  gives  him  as  much  disturbance  as  a  tottering 
world  ]  and  he  records  the  rent  in  a  ragged  counterpane  as  an 
event  in  history.  He  is  equally  curious  in  his  back-grounds 
and  in  his  figures.  You  know  the  christian  and  surnames  of 
every  one  of  his  heroes, — the  dates  of  their  achievements,  wheth- 
er on  a  Sunday  or  a  Monday, — ^their  place  of  birth  and  burial, 
the  colour  of  their  clothes,  and  of  their  hair,  and  whether  they 
squinted  or  not  He  takes  an  inventory  of  the  human  heart 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  of  the  furniture  of  a  sick  room : 
his  sentiments  have  very  much  the  air  of  fixtures :  he  gives  you 
the  petrifaction  of  a  sigh,  and  carves  a  tear,  to  the  life,  in  stone. 
Almost  all  his  characters  are  tired  of  their  lives,  and  you  heaxt\L| 
wish  them  dead.    They  remind  one  of  anatomcai  if(c«KX^^^QS»A\ 
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OF  may  be  said  lo  bear  the  same  rt-'ladon  (□  actual  life  thati 
stufTed  ctLt  in  el  glass-caae  docs  to  the  t&i\  one  purrto^  on  tb 
hearth:  the  skin  is  the  same,  but  the  life  and  sense  u(  hMk 
gone.  Crabbe's  poetry  ia  like  a  museum,  or  caricttiiy-dMf:; 
everything  has  ttic  same  posthumous  uppenrnncc,  the  mtDa» 
animateness  and  identity  of  character.  If  Bloumflrld  u  to 
much  of  the  Farmer's  Boy,  Crabbe  is  loo  much  of  llic  piui^ 
beadle,  an  overseer  of  ihe  country  poor.  He  haa  no  delight  b«- 
yond  the  walls  of  a  workhouse,  and  hia  officious  zeal  would  am- 
Tcrl  the  world  into  a  vast  inGrmary.  He  is  a  kind  of  Ordinirr, 
not  of  Newgale,  but  of  nature.  His  poetical  morality  ia  talmn 
from  Burn's  Justice,  or  the  Statutes  against  Vagrants.  Ho  tta 
his  own  imagination  in  the  stocks,  and  his  Muse,  like  Malvplio, 
"  wears  cruel  garters."  He  collects  all  the  petty  vice*  of  tin 
human  heart,  and  superintends,  as  in  a  panopticon,  n  wUcet  eadt 
of  rural  malefactors.  He  makea-out  the  poor  lo  be  as  bad  u  the 
rich — a  sort  of  vermin  for  the  Others  W  hunt  down  and  tnnplt 
upon,  and  this  be  thinks  a  good  piece  of  work.  Wilh  bin  ihcn 
are  but  two  moral  categories,  riches  and  poverty,  autfaorilT  tui 
dependence.  His  parish  apprentice,  Richard  Monday,  aixl  bii 
wealthy  baronet,  Sir  Richard  Monday,  of  Mondaj-plac*,  pr  tk 
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are  not  Arcadian ;  our  climate  is  not  an  eternal  spring ;  our  age 
18  not  the  age  of  gold.  We  have  no  pastoral- writers  equal  to 
Theocritus,  nor  any  landscapes  like  those  of  Claude  Lorraine. 
The  best  parts  of  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar  are  two  fables, 
Mother  Hubberd's  Tale,  and  the  Oak  and  the  Briar ;  which  last 
is  as  splendid  a  piece  of  oratory  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  the  eloquence  of  the  British  senate!  Browne,  who  came 
after  Spenser,  and  Withers,  have  lef^  some  pleasing  allegorical 
poems  of  this  kind.  Pope's  are  as  full  of  senseless  finery  and 
trite  affectation  as  if  a  peer  of  the  realm  were  to  sit  for  his 
picture  with  a  crook  and  cocked  hat  on,  smiling  with  an  insipid 
air  of  no  meaning,  between  nature  and  fashion.  Sir  Philip 
Sydney's  Arcadia  is  a  lasting  monument  of  perverted  power ; 
where  an  image  of  extreme  beauty,  as  that  of  ^'  the  shepherd  boy 
piping  as  though  he  should  never  be  old,"  peeps  out  once  in  a 
hundred  folio  pages,  amidst  heaps  of  intricate  sophistry  and 
•cholastic  quaintness.  It  is  not  at  all  like  Nicholas  Poussin's 
picture,  in  which  he  represents  some  shepherds  wandering  out 
in  a  morning  of  the  spring,  and  coming  to  a  tomb  with  this  in- 
acription — ^  I  also  was  an  Arcadian  I"  Perhaps  the  best  pastoral 
in  the  language  is  that  prose-poem,  Walton's  Complete  Angler. 
That  well-known  work  has  a  beauty  and  romantic  interest  equal 
to  its  simplicity,  and  arising  out  of  it.  In  the  description  of  a 
fishing-tackle  you  perceive  the  piety  and  humanity  of  the  au- 
thor's mind.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  Sannazarius's  Pisca- 
tory Eclogues  are  equal  to  the  scenes  described  by  Walton  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Lea.  He  gives  the  feeling  of  the  open 
air :  we  walk  with  him  along  the  dusty  road-side,  or  repose  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  under  a  shady  tree  :  and  in  watching  for 
the  finny  prey  imbibe  what  he  beautifully  calls  '^  the  patience 
and  simplicity  of  poor  honest  fishermen."  We  accompany  them 
to  their  inn  at  night,  and  partake  of  their  simple  but  delicious 
fare  ;  while  Maud,  the  pretty  milk-maid,  at  her  mother's  desire, 
sings  the  classical  ditties  of  the  poet  Marlow  ;  "  Come  live  with 
me,  and  be  my  love."  Good  cheer  is  not  neglected  in  this 
work,  any  more  than  in  H\)mer,  or  any  other  history  that  sets  a 
proper  value  on  the  good  things  of  this  life.  The  yrinto  \xv>3Mk 
Complete  Angler  give  an  additional  realvly  Biwi  VciVst^sX  v^  *^^ 
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scenes  it  describes.  While  Tottenham  Cross  shall  stand,  and 
longer,  thy  work,  amiable  and  happy  old  man,  shall  last ' — II  ii 
in  the  notes  to  it  tlint  we  find  that  diaracler  of  "a  fair  and  hap- 
py milk-maid,"'  by  Sir  Thomas  Overhury,  whicJi  may  via  ia 
beauty  and  feeling  with  Chauccr'a  character  of  Oriselda: 

"A  fair  and  hnjipy  milk-maid  u  a.  raninlry  wench  Ihbt  ii  an  &r  ftoi 
making  htnuU  heautiCai  by  ul  IhU  one  look  of  bar's  ia  able  Ib  put  ill 
fare-phydic  out  of  caunlenaDce.  She  knoni  a  fair  look  is  but  a  diunli  gn- 
lor  to  conuncaJ  virtue,  thcTnlbm  naada  il  cot  All  hrr  DiorltuiM*  riUiJ  it 
her  BO  silently  ta  ifthey  had  llolon  opon  her  withmil  her  knowlcd^  "H* 
lining  of  her  appnnl  (which  i*  hefielf }  ia  &i  beUoi  Ihan  oulaidiia  of  liaaii 
for  IhougU  iltc  be  not  arrBjeil  in  tbe  spul  of  the  ulk-wonn,  »hc  ■  Mud 
in  innacency,  a.  far  better  wearing.  She  dolh  not,  with  lying  iong  in  bid. 
spoil  Iwth  her  coiuiileilun  and  conditions  Nstiirr  Lalh  taught  tui  IM 
itomwlerale  sleep  ia  rost  lo  the  MiiI :  she  rises  Iherclbie  with  lAtttidm, 
ber  doiQe's  cloek,  und  it  night  makes  the  iamb  her  enifew.  Her  bmlh  a 
her  own,  which  seenta  all  (lie  jcax  long  of  June,  liko  a  oew-nuida  htfmL 
She  makeg  her  band  hard  with  labour,  and  her  heart  soft  with  pilji  ad 
when  winter  evenings  fa)!  early  (sitting  at  her  merry  wheel)  ^e  augtld^ 
Eonce  to  tbc  giiidy  wheel  of  Fortune,  She  doth  all  things  with  so  nM  > 
grace,  it  seeiiia  ignorance  will  nnt  suflcr  her  ta  do  ill,  being  her  miedab 
do  well.  SIk  besinws  her  yritr's  wttgoa  at  next  fair ;  and,  b  choadnf  ht 
gBrmenis,  cniuiis  no  briTcry  in  the  world  liko  doceney.    Th«  g 
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ment  afibrd ;  others  to  the  healthy  and  innocent  employments 
of  a  country  life ;  others  to  the  simplicity  of  country  manners, 
and  others  to  a  variety  of  difierent  causes ;  but  none  to  the  right 
one.  All  these,  indeed,  have  their  effect ;  but  there  is  another 
principal  one  which  has  not  been  touched  upon,  or  only  slightly 
glanced  at  I  will  not,  however,  imitate  Mr.  Home  Tooke, 
who  after  enumerating  seventeen  different  definitions  of  the 
Terb,  and  laughing  at  them  all  as  deficient  and  nugatory,  at  the 
and  of  two  quarto  volumes  does  not  tell  us  what  the  verb  really 
i%  and  has  left  posterity  to  pluck  out  ^  the  heart  of  his  mystery." 
I  will  say  at  once  what  it  is  that  distinguishes  this  interest  from 
odiers,  and  that  is  its  abstractedness.  The  interest  we  feel  in 
human  nature  is  exclusive,  and  confined  to  the  individual ;  the 
inteiest  we  feel  in  external  nature  is  common,  and  transferable 
fiom  one  object  to  all  others  of  the  same  class.     Thus : 

SoDsseau  in  his  Confessions  relates  that,  when  he  took  pos- 
•MRon  of  his  room  at  Annecy,  he  found  that  he  could  see  ^  a 
little  spot  of  green"  from  his  window,  which  endeared  his  situa- 
tion the  more  to  him  because,  he  says,  it  was  the  first  time  he 
bad  had  this  object  constantly  before  him  since  he  left  Boissy, 
fta  place  where  he  was  at  school  when  a  child.*  Some  such 
feeling  as  that  here  described  will  be  found  lurking  at  the  bo^ 
lorn  of  all  our  attachments  of  this  sort  Were  it  not  for  the  re- 
cdlections  habitually  associated  with  them,  natural  objects  could 
not  interest  the  mind  in  the  manner  they  do.  No  doubt,  the 
aky  is  beautiful,  the  clouds  sail  majesticdly  along  its  bosom ; 
die  sun  is  cheering ;  there  is  something  exquisitely  graceful  in 
the  manner  in  which  a  plant  or  tree  puts  forth  its  branches ;  the 
motion  with  which  they  bend  and  tremble  in  the  evening  breeze 
if  aoft  and  lovely ;  there  is  music  in  the  babbling  of  a  brook ; 
die  view  from  ^e  top  of  a  mountain  is  full  of  grandeur ;  nor 
can  we  behold  the  ocean  with  indifference.  Or,  as  the  Minstrel 
•vreetly  sings, 

"  Oh  how  cmnst  thoa  renounce  the  bonndleH  iCore 
Of  ehazmf  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yieldf ! 

^  Pope  tleo  deckxei  that  he  had  a  paiticulai  legud  foi  m  o^ 
tioad  in  the  eanrt-yud  befi>jie  the  hmum  where  he  wtA  Yvrao^V^iV* 
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The  iTirbling  vooiUiuid,  the  mounding  (ban. 
The  pomp  of  gioTea.  uiil  gunilufe  or  Sclitij 

All  thai  the  genial  nj  of  iDoitUDg  gilik. 
And  all  thai  Mrtioeato^  King  of  trtn, 

AIJ  that  tb'  mounutn'*  (licHpiing  basnm  ■Iririih, 
And  all  the  dread  mapiificnire  of  h«ii>en. 
Oh,  how  can'sl  thou  rroonacc,  uh!  hope  lo  Im  rorgWfn  I" 

ll  is  not,  however,  the  iKamiful  and  inngnificcnl  alone  dH 
we  a<linirc  in  Naiure  ;  the  mosl  iosignificntit  and  nidest  otJMl 
are  ofieti  found  connected  villi  the  strongest  emoiiona ;  m  t^ 
come  nttachfrl  lo  the  most  caminnn  nnd  familiar  imagr^  u  to 
the  face  of  a  friend  whotn  we  havH  long  known,  and  frwii 
whtjm  we  have  received  many  bcDeiits.  li  is  because  natanl 
objects  have  been  nsociftled  with  the  sporta  of  our  childhooJ, 
Tvith  air  and  c?:ercisp,  with  onr  feelings  in  solitude,  when  the 
Riind  takes  the  strong'cst  hold  of  things,  and  clings  with  Ae 
fondest  interest  to  whatever  strikes  its  nltention  ;  with  dung* 
of  place,  the  pursuit  of  new  scenes,  and  Ihoiig'hifl  of  difluil 
friends ;  it  is  iKcnuse  they  have  suTrouodc^d  us  in  almost  ill 
simalions,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  in  pleasure  and  in  pain;  b*- 
cause  lliey  have  been  one  chief  source  and  nourishment  of  oar 
feeliiicrs,  and  a  part  of  oui  bcinc.  ihJil  wo  lore  tfaeia  aaxitia 
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sun  shining  over  my  head  was  the  shme  sun  which  I  saw  in 
England ;  the  faces  only  were  foreign  to  me.  Whence  comes 
this  difference  ?  It  arises  from  our  always  imperceptibly  con- 
necting the  idea  of  the  individual  with  man,  and  only  the  idea  of 
the  class  with  natural  objects.  In  the  one  case,  the  external  ap- 
pearance or  physical  structure  is  the  least  thing  to  be  attended 
to ;  in  the  other,  it  is  everything.  The  springs  that  move  the 
human  form,  and  make  it  friendly  or  adverse  to  me,  lie  hid 
within  it.  There  is  an  infinity  of  motives,  passions,  and  ideas, 
contained  in  that  narrow  compass,  of  which  I  know  nothing, 
and  in  which  I  have  no  share.  Each  individual  is  a  world  to 
himself,  governed  by  a  thousand  contradictory  and  wayward 
impulses.  I  can,  therefore,  make  no  inference  from  one  in- 
dividual to  another ;  nor  can  my  habitual  sentiments,  with 
respect  to  any  individual,  extend  beyond  himself  to  others.  A 
crowd  of  people  presents  a  disjointed,  confused  and  unsatisfactory 
appearance  to  the  eye,  because  there  is  nothing  to  connect  the 
motley  assemblage  into  one  continuous  or  general  impression, 
unless  when  there  is  some  common  object  of  interest  to  fix  their 
attention,  as  in  the  case  of  a  full  pit  at  the  play-house.  The 
same  principle  will  also  account  for  that  feeling  of  littleness, 
yacuity,  and  perplexity,  which  a  stranger  feels  on  entering  the 
streets  of  a  populous  city.  Every  individual  he  meets  is  a 
blow  to  his  personal  identity.  Every  new  face  is  a  teazing^ 
unanswered  riddle.  He  feels  the  same  wearisome  sensation  in  * 
walking  from  Oxford  Street  to  Temple  Bar,  as  a  person  would 
do  who  should  be  compelled  to  read  through  the  first  leaf  of  all 
the  volumes  in  a  libr^.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  na- 
ture. A  flock  of  sheep  is  not  a  contemptible,  but  a  beautiful, 
sight  The  greatest  number  and  variety  of  physical  objects  do 
not  puzzle  the  will,  or  distract  the  attention,  but  are  massed 
together  under  one  uniform  and  harmonious  feeling.  The 
heart  reposes  in  greater  security  on  the  immensity  of  Nature^s 
works,  "  expatiates  freely  there,"  and  finds  elbow  room  and 
breathing  space.  We  are  always  at  home  with  Nature.  There 
is  neither  hypocrisy,  caprice,  nor  mental  reservation  in  her 
favours.  Our  intercourse  with  her  is  not  liable  \o  UL<ic\^«tv\.  ^t 
change,  suspicion  or  disappointment :  she  sim\e«  on  \]a  «X^  ^^ 
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same.  A  rose  is  alwaya  sweet,  a  lily  is  nln-ap  beauuful :  we 
do  not  bate  the  one,  nor  envy  the  other  If  we  hare  once 
enjoyed  the  cool  shade  of  a  tree,  and  been  lolled  into  a  de«p 
ropoBe  by  the  sound  of  a  bvook  running  nl  its  foot,  we  nni  tim 
that  wherever  we  can  flnd  a  sliady  nreBm  wc  can  enjoy  ihft 
same  pleasure  again  ;  so  that  when  we  imag^ine  these  objects, 
we  can  easily  form  a  rny^tic  personificEttioa  of  the  fiiendly 
power  that  inhabits  them,  Dryad  or  Nnind,  oETering  its  cool 
fountain  or  its  tempting  shade.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Grecian 
mythology.  All  objects  of  the  same  kind  being  the  same,  not 
only  in  their  appearance,  but  in  their  practical  uses,  we  ha- 
bitually confound  them  together  under  the  same  general  idea ; 
and  whaiei-er  fondness  we  may  hare  conceived  fur  one  is  im- 
mediately placed  to  ihc  common  account.  The  most  opposite 
kinds  and  remote  trains  of  feeling  gradually  go  to  enrich  th? 
same  sentiment ;  and  in  our  love  of  nature,  there  is  all  (ho  forc« 
of  individual  attachment,  c{)mbincd  with  the  most  airy  nbstnic- 
1    which   giwa  tliat  rrlincment, 
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Thus  nature  is  a  kind  of  universal  home,  and  every  object  it 
presents  to  us  an  old  acquaintance  with  unaltered  looks ;  for 
there  is  that  consent  and  mutual  harmony  among  all  her  works, 
one  undivided  spirit  pervading  them  throughout,  that,  to  him 
who  has  well  acquainted  himself  with  them,  they  speak  always 
the  same  well-known  language,  striking  on  the  heart,  amidst 
unquiet  thoughts  and  the  tumult  of  the  world,  like  the  music 
c([  one's  native  tongue  heard  in  some  far-off  country. 

"  My  heart  leapt  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky : 
So  wai  it  when  my  life  began, 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man, 
So  shall  it  be  when  I  grow  old  and  die. 
The  child  's  the  father  of  the  man, 
And  I  would  have  my  years  to.be 
Linked  each  to  each  by  natural  piety." 

The  daisy  that  first  strikes  the  child's  eye,  in  trying  to  leap 
over  his  own  shadow,  is  the  same  flower  that  with  timid  up- 
ward glance  implores  the  grown  man  not  to  tread  upon  it 
Rousseau,  in  one  of  his  botanical  excursions,  meeting  with  the 
periwinkle,  fell  upon  his  knees,  crying  out — Ah !  voila  de  la 
pervenehe  !  It  was  because  he  had,  thirty  years  before,  brought 
home  the  same  flower  with  him  in  one  of  his  rambles  with 
Madame  de  Warens,  near  Chambery.  It  struck  him  as  the 
tame  identical  little  blue  flower  that  he  remembered  so  well ; 
and  thirty  years  of  sorrow  and  bitter  regret  were  eflaced  from 
his  memory.  That,  or  a  thousand  other  flowers  of  the  same 
name,  were  the  same  to  him,  to  the  heart,  and  to  the  eye ;  but 
there  was  but  one  Madame  Warens  in  the  world,  whose  image 
was  never  absent  from  his  thoughts ;  with  whom  flowers  and 
verdure  sprung  up  beneath  his  feet,  and  without  whom  all  was 
cold  and  ba^en  in  nature  and  in  his  own  breast  The  cuckoo, 
*^  that  wandering  voice,"  that  comes  and  goes  with  the  spring, 
mocks  our  ears  with  one  note  from  youth  to  age ;  and  the  lap- 
wing, screaming  round  the  traveller's  path,  repeats  forever  the 
same  sad  story  of  Tereus  and  Philomel ! 
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I  SHALL  in  the  present  Lecture  go  back  W  ihe  age  of  Qiun 
Anne,  and  endeavour  lo  give  a  cursory  account  of  the  mM 
eminenl  of  our  poels,  of  whom  I  hayc  not  already  spoken,  fnn 
that  period  to  the  present. 

Tliu  three  principiil  poets  among  ihc  wits  of  Queen  AonA 
reif;n,  upxt  to  Pope,  were  Prior,  Swifr,  and  Gay.  ParmJI, 
though  u  good-natured,  easy  man,  nod  a  friend  to  poets  and  th* 
Muses,  was  himself  little  more  than  an  occasional  versifier;  ud 
Arbutlinot,  who  hiid  as  much  wit  as  the  best  of  them,  choK  to 
show  it  in  prose,  and  not  in  verse.  He  had  a  very  notable  ibm 
in  the  iinmortnl  History  of  John  Bull,  and  the  inlinttalile  aod 
the  praiseworthy  Memoirs  of  Moniniis  Scribleruft— Tlw»bM 
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one  that  answers  exactly  with  the  idea  we  have  in  our  minda 
Each  word  in  familiar  use  has  a  set  of  associations  and  shades 
of  meaning  attached  to  it,  and  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  inveterate  custom ;  and  it  is  in  having  the  whole  of  these 
at  our  command,  and  in  knowing  which  to  choose,  as  they 
are  called  for  by  the  occasion,  that  the  perfection  of  a  pure 
conversational  prose-style  consists.  But  in  writing  a  florid 
and  artificial  style,  neither  the  same  range  of  invention,  nor  the 
same  quick  sense  of  propriety — nothing  but  learning  is  required. 
If  you  know  the  words,  and  their  general  meaning,  it  is  suffi- 
cient :  it  is  impossible  you  should  know  the  nicer  inflections  of 
signification,  depending  on  an  endless  variety  of  apphcation,  in 
expressions  borrowed  from  a  foreign  or  dead  language.  They 
all  impose  upon  the  ear  alike,  because  they  are  not  familiar  to 
it ;  the  only  distinction  leA  is  between  the  pompous  and  the 
plain ;  the  sesqmpedalia  verba  have  this  advantage,  that  they  are 
all  of  one  length ;  and  any  words  are  equally  fit  for  a  learned 
style,  so  that  we  have  never  heard  them  before.  Themistocles 
thought  that  the  same  sounding  epithets  could  not  suit  all  sub- 
jects, as  the  same  dress  does  not  fit  all  persons.  The  style  of 
our  modern  prose-writers  is  very  fine  in  itself;  but  it  wants  va- 
riety of  inflection  and  adaptation  ;  it  hinders  us  firom  seeing  the 
differences  of  the  things  it  imdertakes  to  describe. 

What  I  have  here  insisted  on  will  be  found  to  be  the  leading 
distinction  between  the  style  of  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Steele,  and  the 
other  writers  of  the  age  of  dueen  Anne,  and  the  style  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  which  succeeded  to  it  The  one  is  English,  and  the 
other  is  not  The  writers  first  mentioned,  in  order  to  express 
their  thoughts,  looked  about  them  for  the  properest  word  to  con- 
Tey  any  idea,  that  the  langfuage  which  they  spoke,  and  which 
their  countrymen  understood,  aflbrded :  Dr.  Johnson  takes  the 
first  English  word  that  ofiers,  and,  by  translating  it  at  a  venture 
into  the  first  Greek  or  Latin  word  he  can  think  of,  only  retain- 
ing the  English  termination,  produces  an  extraordinary  efiect 
upon  the  reader,  by  much  the  same  sort  of  mechanical  process 
that  Trim  converted  the  old  jack-boots  into  a  pair  of  new  mortars. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  lazy  learned  man,  who  liked  to  thiixk  vcA. 
talk  better  than  to  read  or  write;  who,  liOYre^e^s^^wtoXATx^^ 
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and  well,  but  too  often  by  rolo.  His  long  compouiid  Luia 
phrases  rei^iiired  less  tliou^ht,  and  took  up  more  room  lliu 
others.  Wbatahows  the  facilities  aSbrdcd  byihis  style  of  impoeinj 
geoernlization  is  that  it  was  instantly  adopted  ivith  saccaa  by 
all  [hose  who  were  writers  by  profession,  or  who  ^vere  not ;  nitd 
that,  at  present,  we  cannot  see  a  lotteiy  puff  or  a  qunck  alln^ 
tisement  pasted  against  a  wall,  that  b  not  perfectly  Johnmiiai 
in  style.  Formerly,  the  learned  had  the  privilege  of  translatiiig 
their  nauune  into  Latin ;  uid  a  great  privilege  it  was,  ae  it  cofr 
fined  the  reputation  and  omolumenla  of  learning  to  tfaomKlm 
Dt,  JohriMin  may  be  said  to  have  naturalised  this  pnvilegr,  by  in- 
venting a  son  of  jargon  translated  half-way  out  of  one  langmje 
into  the  other,  whii'L  raised  the  Doctor's  reputation,  uuil  coo- 
founded  all  ronks  in  literature. 

In  the  sliort  period  above  alluded  to,  authors  professed  lo  wnM 
OS  other  men  spoke  ;  everybody  now  a&ecls  to  speak  as  aalban 
WTite  j  and  any  one  who  retains  the  use  of  his  mother  taagUe, 
either  in  writing  or  conversation,  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  illite- 
rale  cha  racier. 

Prior  and  Gay  belong,  in  the  characteristic  eicellenoes  of 
their  sjyle,  to  the  same  clusi  of  writers  with  Siiekling,  Rochour, 
and  Rprilev  the  form Pt  imhlhivl  mn^  nftKB  ll^^n.inn.  l«in- jJ 
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them :  but  the  ono  I  like  the  most  is  that  of  Cupid  in  search  of 
Tenus's  doves.  No  one  could  insinuate  a  knavish  plot,  a  tender 
point,  a  loose  moral,  with  such  unconscious  archness,  and  careless 
raillery,  as  if  he  gained  new  self-possession  and  adroitness  from 
the  perplexity  and  confusion  into  which  he  throws  scrupulous 
imaginations,  and  knew  how  to  seize  on  all  the  ticklish  parts  of* 
his  subject,  from  their  involuntarily  shrinking  under  his  grasp. 
Some  of  his  imitations  of  Boileau's  servile  addresses  to  Louis  XIY. 
which  ho  has  applied  with  a  happy  mixture  of  wit  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm  to  King  William,  or  as  he  familiarly  calls  him,  to 

"  Little  Will,  the  Bcourge  of  France, 
No  Godhead,  but  the  fint  of  men," 

are  excellent,  and  show  the  same  talent  for  daubl&tniendre  and 
the  same  gallantry  of  spirit,  whether  in  the  softer  lyric,  or  the 
more  lively  heroic.  Some  of  Prior^s  bon  mots  are  the  best  that 
are  recorded.  His  serious  poetry,  as  his  Solomon,  is  as  heavy  as 
his  familiar  style  was  light  and  agreeable.  His  moral  Muse  is 
a  Magdalen,  and  should  not  have  obtruded  herself  on  public 
view.  Henry  and  Emma  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  old  ballad  of 
the  Nutbrown  Maid,  and  not  so  good  as  the  original.  In  short, 
as  we  often  see  in  other  cases,  where  men  thwart  their  own 
genius,  Prior's  sentimental  and  romantic  productions  are  mere 
affectation,  the  result  not  of  powerful  impulse  or  reed  feeling,  but 
of  a  consciousness  of  his  deficiencies,  and  a  wish  to  supply  their 
place  by  labour  and  art. 

Gay  was  sometimes  grosser  than  Prior,  not  systematically,  but 
inadvertently — ^from  not  being  so  well  aware  of  what  he  was 
about ;  nor  was  there  the  same  necessity  for  caution,  for  his 
grossness  is  by  no  means  so  seductive  or  inviting. 

Gay's  Fables  are  certainly  a  work  of  great  merit,  both  as  to 
the  quantity  of  invention  implied,  and  as  to  the  elegance  and 
fisudlity  of  the  execution.  They  are,  however,  spun  out  too  long ; 
the  descriptions  and  narrative  are  too  diffuse  and  desultory ;  and 
the  moral  is  sometimes  witliout  point.  They  are  more  like 
Tales  than  fables.  The  best  arc,  perhaps,  the  Hare  with  Many 
Friends,  the  Monkeys,  and  the  Fox  at  the  Point  of  Death.  His 
Pastorals  are  pleasing  and  poetical.     But  his  ca^ \\ai  Nv^^i^  \ii 
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his  Beggar's  Opera.  It  is  indeed  a  masterpiece  of  wit  and  ge- 
nius, not  to  say  uf  morality.  In  composing  il,  he  chose  a  veiy 
ijnpromising  ground  to  work  upon,  and  he  has  prided  himaetf 
in  adorniag-  it  with  iill  the  graces,  the  precision,  and  hrilliancj 
of  style.  It  is  a  vulg'ar  error  lo  ciill  this  a  vulgar  play.  So  bi 
irom  il  that  I  do  not  scruple  to  say  thai  it  appears  to  me  one  of 
the  most  refined  productions  in  the  language.  The  elegance  of 
the  composiiion  is  in  exact  proportion  lo  iho  coarseness  of  the 
materials ;  by  "  huppy  alchemy  of  mind,"  the  author  has  eitncl- 
cd  Lin  essence  of  refinement  from  the  dregs  of  human  life,  and 
luriis  its  very  dross  into  gold.  The  scenes,  characters,  and  in- 
cidents are,  in  themselves,  of  the  lowest  and  mof^t  dif^usting 
hind ;  but,  by  the  scntimeols  and  reflections  which  are  put  inie 
the  mouths  of  highwaymen,  turnkeys,  their  mistresses,  wives,  or 
daughters,  he  has  ciinveried  iliis  motley  group  into  a  set  of  line 
p'entli'meri  tin<)  kd [<;.'',  sntirista  and  philosophers.  He  batslai 
cfTc-cied  this  transformation  without  once  violating  probability, 
or  " o'trstepping  the  modesty  of  nature."  In  fact,  Gay  hu 
turned  the  tables  on  the  critics ;  and  by  the  BEsiuned  license  of 
liie  moek-heroie  style,  has  enabled  himself  lo  dojustiu  to  naltn, 
th:U  is,  to  );ivp.  ail  the  force,  truth,  and  locality  of  real  feeling  to 
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of  the  imagination,  alJ  the  intoxication  of  pleasure,  and  the  van- 
ity of  despair,  round  the  short-lived  existence  of  his  heroes; 
while  Pecchum  and  Lockitt  are  seen  in  the  hack- ground,  par- 
celling out  their  months  and  weeks  between  them.  The  gene- 
ral view  exhibited  of  human  life  is  of  the  most  subtle  and 
abstracted  kind.  The  author  has,  with  great  felicity,  brought 
out  the  good  qualities  and  interesting  emotions  almost  insepara- 
ble from  the  lowest  conditions ;  and,  with  the  same  penetrating 
glance,  has  detected  the  disguises  which  rank  and  circumstances 
lend  to  exalted  vice.  Every  line  in  this  sterling  comedy  spar- 
kles with  wit,  and  is  fraught  with  the  keenest  sarcasm.  The 
Tery  wit,  however,  takes  off  from  the  offensiveness  of  the  satire ; 
and  I  have  seen  great  statesmen,  very  great  statesmen,  heartily 
enjoying  the  joke,  laughing  most  immoderately  at  the  compli- 
ments paid  to  them,  as  not  much  worse  than  pickpockets  and 
cat-throats  in  a  different  line  of  life,  and  pleased,  as  it  were,  to 
see  themselves  humanised  by  some  sort  of  fellowship  with  their 
kind.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  moral  of  the  piece  is  to 
show  the  vulgarity  of  vice ;  or  that  the  same  violations  of  integ- 
rity and  decorum,  the  sztme  habitual  sophistry  in  palliating  their 
want  of  principle,  are  common  to  the  great  and  powerful,  with 
the  meanest  and  most  contemptible  of  the  species.  Whot  can 
be  more  convincing  than  the  arguments  used  by  these  would-be 
politicians,  to  show  that,  in  hypocrisy,  selfishness  and  treachery, 
they  do  not  come  up  to  many  of  their  betters  ?  The  exclama- 
tion of  Mrs.  Peachum,  when  her  daughter  marries  Macheaih, 
"  Hussy,  hussy,  you  will  be  as  ill  used,  and  as  much  neglected, 
as  if  you  had  married  a  lord,"  is  worth  all  Miss  Hannah  More's 
laboured  invectives  on  the  laxity  of  the  manners  of  high  life! 

I  shnll  conclude  this  account  of  Gay  with  his  verses  on  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore,  which  may  sefte  at  once  as  a  specimen  of 
his  own  manner,  and  as  a  character  of  a  voluminous  contempo- 
rary poet,  who  was  aditiired  by  Mr.  Locke  and  knighted  by 
King  William  III. 

"  See  who  ne'er  wai  nor  will  be  hmlf-read, 
Who  first  fung  Arthur,  then  sung  Alfred; 
Prtuied  great  Eliza  in  God's  anger, 
TWMUtnu  Englfshmen  cried,  ^HuEmhesV^ 
10 
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Maul'il  hiiTnin  wit  in  one  Ihick  *>tire  ; 

Neil  in  Ihr^p  books  Hpoil'd  humao  mtCure: 

Undid  cri,>Dlion.tBJerli, 

And  or  Knlemplion  madp  dunn'il  work. 

Tlien  look  his  Moso  «t  orco,  ind  dipl  her 

Fiill  in  Ihp  middle  of  the  Scripture. 

Wh.it  wcinden  tbrre  llie  mui,  |rronn  old,  did! 

Slu-rnhold  hiauelf  be  ouL-Stemlioldcd. 

Made  Dnnd  seem  so  mnd  and  freakish, 

All  thought  him  ju«t  what  thought  King  Aehiah. 

No  mortiil  readhi«  Solomon 

Bui  juiced  RFlioam  hU  own  son. 

Most*  he  serv'd  as  Moaeg  Pharaoh, 

And  Deborab  ua  she  Siaerah  ; 

MftJi'  Jeremy  full  ion:  to  cry, 

And  Joti  bimwtr  curse  God  and  die. 

What  punishment  all  this  muM  follow  1 

Sliall  Anliur  u<e  him  like  King  ToUo  1 

Shall  David  aa  Uriah  alay  bim  ^ 

Or  deitcrous  Dchorab  Slseroh  himi 

Nn  ! — none  of  (hene  !  Heaven  spare  hia  lite  ! 

Bui  Ecnd  bim,  honcit  Jab,  thy  wife  !" 

vio,  or  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets,  is  as  pleasuil  i: 
;lie  streets  must  have  been  at  the  time  whon  it  «a 
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lightful  work.  Swifl  shone  as  one  of  the  most  sensihle  of  the 
poets ;  he  is  also  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  nonsensical 
of  them.  No  man  has  written  so  many  lack-a-daisical,  slip- 
shod, tedious,  trifling,  foolish,  fantastical  verses  as  he,  which  are 
80  little  an  imputation  on  the  wisdom  of  the  writer ;  and  which, 
in  fact,  only  show  his  readiness  to  oblige  others,  and  to  forget 
himself.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  invent  a  new  stanza  of  fovr- 
teen  and  sixteen  syllable  lines^r  Mary  the  cookmaid  t6  vent 
her  budget  of  nothings,  and  for  Mrs.  Harris  to  gossip  with  the 
deaf  old  housekeeper.  Oh,  when  shall  we  have  such  another 
Rector  of  Laracor ! — The  Tale  of  a  Tub  is  one  of  the  most 
masterly  compositions  in  the  language,  whether  for  thought, 
wit,  or  style.  It  is  so  capital  and  undeniable  a  proof  of  the 
author's  talents,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  did  not  like  Swift,  would 
not  allow  that  he  wrote  it  It  is  hard  that  the  same  perform- 
ance should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  man's  promotion  to  a 
bishopric,  as  wanting  gravity,  and  at  the  same  time  be  denied  to 
be  his,  as  having  too  much  wit.  It  is  a  pity  the  Doctor  did  not 
find  out  some  graver  author,  for  whom  he  felt  a  critical  kind- 
ness, on  whom  to  father  this  splendid,  but  unacknowledged, 
production. — ^Dr.  Johnson  could  not  deny  that  Gulliver's  Tra- 
Tels  were  his ;  he  therefore  disputed  their  merits,  and  said  that 
after  the  first  idea  of  them  was  conceived,  they  were  easy  to 
execute ;  all  the  rest  followed  mechanically.  I  do  not  know 
bow  that  may  be ;  but  the  mechanism  employed  is  something 
Tery  difierent  from  any  that  the  author  of  Rasselas  was  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  to  bear  on  such  occasions.  There  is  nothing 
more  futile,  as  well  as  invidious,  than  this  mode  of  criticising  a 
work  of  original  genius.  Its  greatest  merit  is  supposed  to  be 
in  the  invention ;  and  you  say,  very  wisely,  that  it  is  not  in  ikf. 
execuiiojL  You  might  as  well  take  away  the  merit  of  the 
invention  of  the  telescope,  by  saying  that,  after  its  uses  were 
explained  and  understood,  any  ordinary  eyesight  could  look 
through  it  Whether  the  excellence  of  Gulliver's  Travels  is  in 
the  conception  or  the  execution,  is  of  little  consequence ;  the 
power  is  somewhere,  and  it  is  a  power  that  has  moved  the 
world.  The  power  is  not  that  of  big  words  and  vaunting 
common  placea    Bwili  left  theae  to  thoee  nvYlo  \««nSu^  >2d»&\ 
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and  Ii;lk  (lone  what  his  acuteness  and  int^iisily  of  mind  alone 
coul'l  I'liiible  any  one  lo  conceive  or  to  perrorm.  His  objeei  ins 
to  strip  nnpty  pride  und  grandeur  of  the  imposing  air  wbicb 
extcrrml  circumstimres  throw  ojound  ihem ;  and  for  this  purpoie 
he  hris  i-hcalcd  the  imagination  of  the  illusions  which  the  )Xt- 
jndii'i'^  of  sense  and  of  ihe  world  pui  upon  it,  by  redocing 
everv  iliing  lo  ibo  ubslract  predicament  of  size.  He  enlir^ 
or  diMiiiiislies  the  scale,  os  he  wkhes,  to  ahow  the  insignificaacs 
OT  till'  ;;i-issne£a  of  our  over-weening  self-love.  That  he  has  done 
(his  wi;li  mathematical  precision,  with  complete  presence  of 
minil  ;irui  {iLTfi'd  teeping,  in  a  manner  that  comes  equally  home 
lo  llii'  unilcrstanding  of  Ihe  man  and  of  the  child,  does  not 
lake  iin'ny  from  the  merit  of  the  work  or  the  genius  of  the 
aui!i'>r.  Hi?  has  taken  a  new  view  of  human  natttre,  such  as 
a  brid','  iif  a  higher  sphere  might  take  of  it ;  he  has  lorn  the 
seali-  from  off  hia  moral  vision  ;  he  has  tried  an  eiperimeot 
npoti  liiiinnti  life,  and  sifted  its  pretensions  from  iho  albyof 
eircuiii^'anccs;  he  has  measured  it  with  a  rule,  has  weighed  it 
in  a  lj  d.ince,  and  found  it,  for  the  most  pari,  wanting  and  wartt 
less,  ill  -dhslance  and  in  show.  Nothing  solid,  nothing  Tsln- 
aLli'  i~  k  ft  in  his  system  but  virtue  and  wisdom.      'Wliat  a  libel 
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hypocrisy  with  the  idle  mockeries  of  the  virtues  they  pretend  to, 
and  which  they  have  not :  but  it  was  not  Swift's  way  to  cant 
morality,  or  any  thing  else ;  nor  did  his  genius  prompt  him  to 
write  unmeaning  panegyrics  on  mankind  ! 

I  do  not,  therefore,  agree  with  the  estimate  of  Swift's  moral  or 
intellectual  character,  given  by  an  eminent  critic,  who  does  not 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  party  politics  of  Swift.  I  do  not 
carry  my  political  resentments  so  far  back :  I  can  at  this  time 
of  day  forgive  Swift  for  having  been  a  Tory.  I  feel  little  dis- 
turbance (whatever  I  might  think  of  them)  at  his  political  senti- 
ments, which  died  with  him,  considering  how  much  else  he  hat 
left  behind  him  of  a  more  solid  and  imperishable  nature !  If  he 
had,  indeed,  (like  some  others)  merely  left  behind  him  the  last- 
ing infamy  of  a  destroyer  of  his  country,  or  the  shining  example 
of  an  apostate  from  liberty,  I  might  have  thought  the  case  altered. 

The  determination  with  which  Swift  persisted  in  a  precon- 
certed theory,  savoured  of  the  morbid  affection  of  which  he  died. 
There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  drive  a  man  mad  than  the  being 
unable  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  an  obstinate,  constitutional  preference  of  the  true  to 
the  agreeable.  Swift  was  not  a  Frenchman.  In  this  respect 
he  differed  from  Rabelais  and  Voltaire.  They  have  been  ac- 
counted the  three  greatest  wits  in  modern  times;  but  their  wit 
was  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  each.  They  are  little  beholden  to  each 
other ;  there  is  some  resemblance  between  Lord  Peter  in  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  Rabelais'  Friar  John ;  but  in  general  they 
are  all  three  authors  of  a  substantive  character  in  themselveiL 
Swift's  wit  (particularly  in  his  chief  prose  works)  was  serious, 
saturnine,  and  practical ;  Rabelais'  was  fantastical  and  joyous ; 
Voltaire's  was  light,  sportive,  and  verbal.  Swift's  wit  was  the 
wit  of  sense ;  Rabelais',  the  wit  of  nonsense ;  Voltaire's,  of  in- 
difference to  both.  The  ludicrous  in  Swift  arises  out  of  his  keen 
sense  of  impropriety,  his  soreness  and  impatience  of  the  least  ab- 
surdity. He  separates,  with  a  severe  and  caustic  air,  truth  from 
falsehood,  folly  from  wisdom,  "  shews  vice  her  own  image,  scorn 
her  own  feature ;"  and  it  is  the  force,  the  precision,  and  the  honest 
abruptness  with  which  the  separation  is  made,  that  excvv^^  ^'Qzl 
surprise^  our  admrntioUf  and  laughter.    He  «&\&  ^  iea:^l  ^^ 
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pToitalifin  Du  that  which  ofiends  gvxid  sense  and  gwid  mannei^ 
whidi  cnnnoi  be  mistaken,  and  which  holds  il  up  lo  our  ridicule 
and  conicmpi  cvtr  after.  His  occasional  disposition  to  irifliny 
(already  noliced}  was  a  relaxntioii  frotn  Ihe  excessive  earant- 
ness  cif  Ilia  mind,  Indignalio  facil  rersus.  His  teller  geniiM 
was  Ills  spleen.  It  was  the  biting  acrimony  of  his  temper  thst 
sharpened  his  oihiT  facuities.  The  truth  of  his  perception*  pro- 
<Juced  the  pointed  cortiscalions  of  his  wit ;  his  playful  irony  waj 
the  Tcsjlt  of  inward  bitterness  of  lhoui;liI ;  his  imagiDatioo  mi 
the  product  of  ihe  literal,  dry,  incorrigible  tenaciousness  (^  his 
understiinding.  He  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  persccutioD 
of  realilios  into  the  regionaof  fancy,  and  invented  his  Lilliputinns 
and  Brobdignag'iaiis,  Yahoos,  and  Houynhyms,  as  a  direisna 
to  the  more  painful  knowledge  of  the  world  aroand  him :  tkf 
only  mnile  him  laugh,  while  men  and  women  made  him  angry. 
His  feverish  impatience  made  him  view  the  infirmities  of  dial 
grea:  hnliy  the  world  with  the  same  scrutinizing  glance  and 
jealous  irritability  that  a  parent  regards  the  failings  of  its  off- 
spring ;  but,  as  Rntisseau  has  well  observed,  parents  have  not  on 
this  accoimt  bcrn  supposed  to  have  more  aflection  for  other  peo- 
ple's rbililri'n  Iban   their  own.      In  otlier   resprcts,   and  excepl 
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ending  supply.  Discourse  is  dry ;  so  they  moisten  their  words 
in  their  cups,  and  relish  their  dry  jests  with  plenty  of  Botargos 
and  dried  neats*  tongues.  It  is  like  Camacho's  wedding  in 
Don  duixote,  where  Sancho  ladled  out  whole  pullets  and  fat 
geese  from  the  soup-kettles  at  a  pull.  The  flagons  are  set  a 
running,  their  tongues  wag  at  the  same  time,  and  their  mirth 
flows  as  a  river.  How  Friar  John  roars  and  lays  about  him  in 
ihe  Tine3rard  I  Hpw  Pan  urge  whines  in  the  storm,  and  how 
dexterously  he  contrives  to  throw  the  sheep  overboard !  How 
much  Pantagruel  behaves  like  a  wise  king  I  How  Gargantua 
mewls,  and  pules,  and  slabbers  his  nurse,  and  demeans  himself 
most  like  a  royal  infant !  what  provinces  he  devours !  what  seas 
he  drinks  up  1  How  he  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps — sleeps,  eats,  and 
drinks!  The  style  of  Rabelais  is  no  less  prodigious  than  his  mat- 
ter. His  words  are  of  marrow,  unctuous,  dropping  fatness.  He 
was  a  mad  wag,  the  king  of  good  fellows,  and  prince  of  practi- 
cal philosophers ! 

Rabelais  was  a  Frenchman  of  the  old  school — Voltaire  of  the 
new.  The  wit  of  the  one  arose  from  an  exuberance  of  enjoy- 
ment—of the  other,  from  an  excess  of  indifierencc,  real  or  as- 
sumed. Voltaire  had  no  enthusiasm  for  one  thinsf  or  another : 
he  made  light  of  everything.  In  his  hands  all  things  turn  to 
chaff  and  dross,  as  the  pieces  of  silver  money  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  were  changed  by  the  hands  of  the  enchanter  into 
little  dry  crumbling  leaves!  He  is  a  Parisian.  He  never 
exaggerates,  is  never  violent :  he  treats  things  with  the  most 
provoking  sangfroid;  and  expresses  his  contempt  by  the  most 
indirect  hints,  and  in  the  fewest  words,  as  if  he  hardly  thought 
them  worth  even  his  contempt  He  retains  complete  possession 
of  himself  and  of  his  subject.  He  does  not  effect  his  purpose  by 
the  eagerness  of  his  blows,  but  by  the  delicacy  of  his  tact  The 
poisoned  wound  he  inflicted  was  so  fine  as  scarcely  to  be  felt  till 
it  rankled  and  festered  in  its  ^'  mortal  consequences."  His  cal- 
lousness was  an  excellent  foil  for  the  antagonists  he  had  mostly 
to  deal  with.  He  took  knaves  and  fools  on  his  shield  well.  He 
etole  away  its  cloak  from  grave  imposture.  If  he  reduced  other 
things  below  their  true  value,  making  them  seem  worthless  a.ivd 
hollow,  be  did  not  degrade  the  pretensionE  ot  Xycautv^  wA  ^>x\ei- 
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stition  below  their  Irus  value,  by  making  thctn  seem  uiierly 
worthless  nnd  holloiv,  aa  coatum[itibb  as  they  were  oiioui 
This  was  the  service  he  reudercd  to  truth  and  mankiod  )  Uia 
CaniJidc  is  a  masterpiece  of  wil.  It  has  btren  called  **  the  dull 
product  of  a  scoffer's  pen."  It  is,  indeed,  "  the  prodtict  of  n  svt- 
fer's  pen  ;"  but  afier  reading  the  Excursioa,  few  pcc^lc  tvill  iliinlc 
it  dull.  It  is  in  the  most  perfect  keeping',  luid  witlioul  noy  sy- 
peamnce  of  eflbri.  Every  senteace  tells,  and  the  wluilc  rwJj 
like  onR  sentence.  There  is  something  sublime  in  Mamn'i 
sceptical  indifference  to  moTal  good  and  pvil.  It  is  the  r^poiD 
of  the  grave.  It  is  beiiei  to  suflrr  this  living  death  than  k  Liting 
martyrdom,  "  Nothing  can  toucii  him  rurifaetr,"  The  monl 
of  Ctmdide  (such  as  it  is)  is  the  i!ami>  es  thai  of  Hasscliu:  cbe 
execution  is  diflcrent  Voltaire  says,  "  A  grent  hook  is  a  goal 
evil,"  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  litbourcd  this  short  apophthegm 
into  a  voluminous  commonplace.  Volluire's  traveller  (in  nn- 
other  work)  being  asked  "whether  bo  likes  black  or  ntiilv 
mutton  best,"  replies  that  "he  isindiffercnt,  provided  it  is  teoJM.'' 
Dr.  Johnson  did  not  gel  al  a  conclusion  by  so  short  a  way  U 
ihij.  If  Voltaire's  licentiousness  is  objected  to  me,  1  say,  let  U 
be  placed  to  its  (rue  accoiiDt,  the  maont^rs  of  the  age  and  coun 
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"  Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bean 
The  palm, '  That  all  men  are  about  to  liTe,' 
For  over  on  the  brink  of  being  bom. 
All  pay  themseWes  the  compliment  to  think 
They,  one  day,  shall  not  drivel ;  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  least,  their  own ;  their  future  selves  I4>plaud8 ; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  ! 
Time  lodg'd  in  their  own  hands  is  Folly's  vails : 
That  lodg'd  in  Fate's,  to  Wisdom  they  consign ; 
The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose  they  postpone. 
'TIS  not  in  Folly  not  to  scorn  a  fool ; 
And  scarce  in  human  Wisdom  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 
And  that  through  every  stage.    When  young,  indeed. 
In  full  content,  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest 
Un-anxious  for  ourselves ;  and  only  wish. 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay. 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resolves,  and  re-resolves ;  then  dies  the  same. 

"  And  why  1  Because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal,  but  themselves ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Stakes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread ; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air. 
Soon  close  ;  where,  past  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  found. 
As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains ; 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel ; 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death. 
Ev'n  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave." 

is  Universal  Passion  is  a  keen  and  powerful  satire ;  but  the 
brt  takes  from  the  effect,  and  oppresses  attention  by  perpetual 
d  violent  demands  upon  it  His  tragedy  of  the  Revenge  is 
mkish  and  scholastic  Zanga  is  a  vulgar  caricature  of  lago. 
16  finest  lines  in  it  are  the  burst  of  triumph  at  the  end,  when 
I  revenge  is  completed : 

"  Let  Europe  and  her  pallid  sons  go  weep, 
Let  A£nc  on  her  hondred  thrones  n^cftce,**  ftie. 
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Collins  13  a  writer  of  a  very  differeni  stamp,  who  had  per- 

laps  less  general  power  of  mind  than  Youtig- ;  but  he  hud  that 

rue  vifida  ris,  ihat  genuine  inspiration,  which  alone  can  gire 

Jbirih  la  the  highest  efibrts  of  poetry.     He  leaves  stings  in  the 

of  his  readers,  certain  traces  of  thought  and  feeling, 

never  wear  out,  because  nature  had  leA  ihera  in  his  own 

|mind.     He  is  the  only  one  of  the  minor  poets  of  whom,  if  he 

.'ed,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  might  not  have  done  the 

■greatest  things.     The  germ  ia  there.     He  is  sometimes  atTecied, 

■unmeaning  and  obscure  ;  but  he  also  catches  rich  glimpses  of 

|the  bowers  of  Paradise,  and  has  lofty  aspirations  afier  the  high- 

i  of  the   Muses.     With  a  great   deal   of  tinsel   and 

■splendid  patch-work,  he  has  not  been  able  to  hide  the  solid 

Isterlingore  of  genius.     In  his  best  works  there  is  an  atlic  simpli- 

Bcity,  u  pathos,  and  fervour  of  imagination,  which  make  us  the 

nore  lumeiil  tlial  the  cITorts  of  his  mind  were  at  first  depressed  by 

leglect  and  pecuniarj-  embarrassment,  and  at  length  buried  in 

I  of  an  unconquerable  and  fatal  malady.     How  many 
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fatuity.  The  proofs  of  his  capacity  are,  his  Ode  on  Evening, 
his  Ode  on  the  Passions  (particularly  the  fine  personification  of 
Hope,)  his  Ode  to  Fear,  the  Dirge  in  Cymbeline,  the  Lines  on 
Thomson's  Qraye,  and  his  Eclogues,  parts  of  which  are  ad- 
mirable. But  perhaps  his  Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character  is  the 
best  of  all.  A  rich  distilled  perfume  emanates  from  it  like  the 
breath  of  genius ;  a  golden  cloud  envelopes  it ;  a  honeyed  paste 
of  poetic  diction  encrusts  it,  like  the  candied  coat  of  the  auri- 
cula. His  Ode  to  Evening  shows  equal  genius  in  the  images 
and  versification.  The  sounds  steal  slowly  over  the  ear,  like 
the  gradual  conung  on  of  evening  itself: 

*<  If  aught  of  oaten  atop  or  pastoral  aong 
May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear, 
Like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 
Thy  springs  and  dying  gales, 

O  nymph  resenr'd,  while  now  the  hright-haired  sun 
Sits  on  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

Overhang  his  wavy  bed : 

Now  air  is  hush'd,  save  where  the  weak-ey'd  bat, 
With  short  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern  wing, 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

Hb  small  but  sullen  horn, 

As  oft  he  rises  midst  the  twilight  path, 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum. 

Now  teach  me,  maid  compos'd. 

To  breathe  some  soflen'd  strain, 

Whose  oumbem,  stealing  through  thy  darkling  vale, 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit, 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial,  lov'd  return ! 

For  when  thy  (biding  star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  Hours  and  EUves 

Who  slept  in  flow'rs  the  day. 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedge 
And  sheds  the  firesh'ning  dew,  and,  lovelier  atill, 

The  pensive  Pleasures  sweet 

PlnpuiB  thy  shadowy  car ; 
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■n  Id.J,  c-lm  Votr™..  wh€ 

in  »iDe  *heet7  Uke 

Or  uplnnJ  fallows  gray 

Rpflecl  iia  iBBl  cool  glfur 

Views  wilKa  and  swelling  Boodi, 

And  hamldA  lirown.  and  i\m  ducover'd  ipita, 
And  hpare  Ihrir  niniplF  bell,  uid  mulu  o'er  ill 

Thy  di^wy  fingiTS  df»w 

The  gradual  dusky  Tcil. 

Whilp  Spring  shall  pour  ba  show'ni,  as  oft  be  wont. 
And  battle  Ibv  brenlhing  trasiv,  mMkcBl  Eve ! 

While  Summer  lovca  to  aport 

Brnealh  thy  lingering  light ; 
Whilp  sallow  Autumn  Gila  thj  lap  with  leaves; 
Or  winter  Jelling  (hrough  the  tmubloui  air, 

AQrights  thy  shrinking  train,. 

And  rudi'lv  rcnJs  thy  robe«i 
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undertaken  to  show  that  the  language  of  the  Elegy  is  unintelli- 
gible :  it  has,  however,  been  understood !  The  Ode  on  a  Dis- 
tant Prospect  of  Eton  College  is  more  mechanical  and  common- 
place ;  but  it  touches  on  certain  strings  about  the  heart,  that 
Tibratc  in  unison  with  it  to  our  latest  breath.  No  one  ever 
passes  by  Windsor's  "  stately  heights,"  or  sees  the  distant  spires 
of  Eton  College  below,  without  thinking  of  Gray.  He  deserves 
that  we  should  think  of  him ;  for  he  thought  of  others,  and 
tamed  a  trembling,  ever-watchful  ear  to  "  the  still  sad  music  of 
humanity." — His  letters  are  inimitably  fine.  If  his  poems  aie 
sometimes  finical  and  pedantic,  his  prose  is  quite  free  from  affec- 
tation. He  pours  his  thoughts  out  upon  paper  as  they  arise  in 
his  mind  ;  and  they  arise  in  his  mind  without  pretence,  or  con- 
straint, from  the  pure  impulse  of  learned  leisure  and  contempla- 
tive indolence.  He  is  not  here  on  stilts  or  in  buckram ;  but 
smiles  in  his  easy  chair,  as  he  moralises  through  the  loopholes 
of  retreat,  on  the  bustle  and  raree-show  of  the  world,  or  on 
^  those  reverend  bedlams,  colleges,  and  schools  I" — He  had  i 
nothint^  to  do  but  to  read  and  to  think,  and  to  tell  his  friends 
what  he  read  and  thought.  His  life  was  a  luxurious  thoughtful 
dream.  '*  Be  mine,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  Letters,  "  to  read 
eternal  new  romances  of  Marivaux  and  Crebillon."  And  in 
another,  to  show  his  contempt  for  action  and  the  turmoils  of  am- 
bition,  he  says  to  some  one,  "  DonH  you  remember  Lords 

and ,  who  are  now  great  statesmen,  little  dirty  boys  playing 

at  cricket  ?  For  my  part,  I  do  not  feel  a  bit  wiser,  or  bigger, 
or  older  than  I  did  then."  W^hat  an  equivalent  for  not  being 
wise  or  i^eat,  to  be  always  young !  What  a  happiness  never 
to  lose  or  gain  anything  in  the  game  of  human  life,  by  being 
nerer  anything  more  than  a  looker-on  I 

How  different  from  Shenstone,  who  only  wanted  to  be  looked 
at :  wlio  withdrew  from  the  world  to  be  followed  by  the  crowd, 
and  courted  popularity  by  nfiecting  privacy !  His  Letters  show 
him  to  have  lived  in  a  continual  fever  of  petty  vanity,  and  to 
hare  been  a  finished  hterary  coquet  He  seems  always  to  say, 
^  Tou  will  find  nothing  in  the  world  so  amiable  as  Nature  and 
me:  come,  and  admire  us."  His  poems  are  indififeTent  «sA 
tasteless,  except  hia  Pastoral  Ballad)  his  lines  on  l^ioscki  \>v«- 
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Eoa,  and  his  Scbuol-misiress,  wliicb  last  is  &  perfect  piece  d 
writing. 

Alfensidti  liad  in  him  ihe  maleriala  of  poetry,  but  be  wn 
hardly  q  great  port.  He  improved  his  Pleasures  of  the  hmgi- 
Tiation  in  ihe  subsequent  editions,  by  pnaning  away  b  gtw 
nwny  redundanncs  of  style  and  omamtnt.  AmiBlrong  is  better, 
though  he  has  not  chosen  a  very  exhilarating  subject— The  An 
of  Preserving  Hi>alih.  Churchill's  Satirea  on  the  Scotch,  ud 
Characters  of  the  Players,  are  as  goad  as  the  subject  deserred 
they  are  strong,  coarae,  and  full  of  an  air  of  hardened  aasuiaBce. 
I  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  mention  Green's  Ponn  on  the 
Spleen,  or  Dyer's  Grongar  Hill. 

The  principal  name  of  the  period  we  are  now  come  to  b  ihu 
of  Goldsmith,  than  which  few  names  staad  higher  or  fairerb 
the  iinnals  of  modern  literature.  One  should  have  his  own  pcfi 
to  describe  him  as  he  ought  lo  be  described^-amiabie,  varimu,  ^ 
and  bland,  with  careless  inimitable  grace  touching'  on  erery  kind 
of  excellence — with  manners  unstudied,  but  a  gentle  heui — 
performing  miracles  of  skill  from  pure  hoppiness  of  natnte,  and 
whose  grt-alesi  fault  was  ignorance  of  his  own  worth.  Am  s 
poet,  he  is  the  most  flowing  and  elegant  of  our  versifier?  mom 
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As  a  comic  writer,  his  Tony  Lumpkin  draws  forth  new  pow- 
ers from  Mr.  Liston's  face.  That  alone  is  praise  enough  for  it. 
Poor  Groldsmith  !  how  happy  he  has  made  others  I  how  unhappy 
he  was  in  himself!  He  never  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  his 
own  works!  He  had  only  the  satisfaction  of  good-naturedly 
relieving  the  necessities  of  others,  and  the  consolation  of  being 
harassed  to  death  with  his  own  1  He  is  the  most  amusing  and 
interesting  person,  in  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  interesting 
books  in  the  world,  BoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson.  His  peach- 
coloured  cait  shall  always  bloom  in  BoswelPs  writings,  and  his 
£une  survive  in  his  own ! — His  genius  was  a  mixture  of  origin- 
ality and  imitation :  he  could  do  nothing  without  some  model 
before  him,  and  he  could  copy  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn 
with  the  graces  of  his  own  mind. — Almost  all  the  latter  part  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  former,  is  taken 
from  Joseph  Andrews ;  but  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned 
above  are  not. 

The  finest  things  he  has  left  behind  him  in  verse  are  his 
character  of  a  country  school-master,  and  that  prophetic  descrip- 
tion of  Burke  in  the  Retaliation.  His  moral  Essays,  in  the 
Citizen  of  the  World,  are  as  agreeable  chit-chat  as  can  be  con- 
veyed in  the  form  of  didactic  discourses. 

Warton  was  a  poet  and  a  scholar,  studious  with  ease,  learned 
without  afiectation.  He  had  a  happiness  which  some  have  been 
prouder  of  than  he,  who  deserved  it  less — he  was  a  poet-laureat 

"  And  that  green  wreath  which  decks  the  bard  when  dead, 
Thai  laurel  garland,  crown'd  his  living  head." 

But  he  bore  his  honours  meekly,  and  performed  his  half-yearly 
task  regularly.  I  should  not  have  mentioned  him  for  this  dis- 
tinction alone  (the  highest  which  a  poet  can  receive  from  the 
ftate,)  but  for  another  circumstance ;  I  mean  his  being  the  author 
of  some  of  the  finest  sonnets  in  the  language — at  least  so  they  ap- 
pear to  me ;  and  as  this  species  of  composition  has  the  necessary 
advantage  of  being  short  (though  it  is  sometimes  both  ^'tedious 
and  brief,'*)  I  will  here  repeat  two  or  three  of  them,  as  treating 
plfflffing  subjects  in  a  pleasing  and  philosophical  way. 
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WriUt,,  m  a.  bla^  liaf  tf  Ducdalt'i  Mimaatam. 

"  Dreio  not,  dcvmd  of  alejtBiicc,  the  (age, 

By  Fancy's  genuiiie  filling,  onbeguira. 

or  painful  pedanlry  the  poring  chiU; 

Who  [urn»  of  IhcK  prouJ  dou>«  Ihc  hirtoiie  page. 

* 

Now  sunk  by  "nme,  md  Hcnry'i  ficrwr  rag*. 

Thmk'81  Ihou  the  wwbllng  Mom.  ni-vpr  imil'd 

Od  his  lune  hoiin  t     Ingenuous  Tipira  rngs^ 

Hia  thouijllls,  on  ihemea  unclmnie  f»l«ly  wji'd. 

Inlrnl.     Whili  cltHntn'd  piely  dinpliyii 

Nrw  ninnnt^n,  and  th*  pomp  of  cldnr  dnyi>, 

Whi^nco  culla  Ibc  |wtMA»  b*n]  hb  plclui'if  ■l«i<& 

Noi  rough  nor  b«rrM  Kit  Ihe  winding  <>•;■ 

Oi'  liouj  Auiiqnii;.  bwl  rtrown  wiih  flowofs." 

tPnUrn  at  Slinuieigt. 
"Tliou  noblfsl  mDnumrnt  ofAHMon'!  isle. 
Wlioher,  b;  Mnlin^  aid.  fraui  Scythii's  aboM 
To  Amber's  f»l»l  pliin  Penrlragon  horr, 
PJugp  fnaif  of  gUiU  hnnJa,  Ihe  migbty  pilit, 
T*  enlQiub  h»  Britons  ilsin  by  Hrngi«l'«  guilo : 
Or  Druid  pn»t*,  Iprinklc^l  with  bumsn  sort, 
Tiiu!;bl  'mid  thy  msny  ioue  th«r  mystic  lore : 
Or  DKnish  chieft,  enrich'd  with  suva^  ■pnl, 
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Which  fills  the  vmried  interval  between ; 

Much  pleasure,  mc/re  of  loirow,  marks  the  scene 

Sweet  native  stream !  those  skies  and  suns  so  pufe 

No  more  retani,  to  cheer  my  tjvening  road  1 

Yet  still  one  joy  remains,  that  not  obscure 

Nor  useless  all  my  vacant  days  have  flowed 

From  youth's  gay  dawn  to  manhood's  prime  mature^ 

Nor  with  the  Muse's  laurel  unbestow'd." 

I  have  thus  gone  through  all  the  names  of  this  period  I  could 
think  of,  hut  I  find  there  are  others  still  waiting  hehind  that  I 
had  nerer  thought  of.  Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  them — PattisoUi 
Tickell,  Hill,  Somerrille,  Brown,  Pitt,  Wilkie,  Dodsley,  Shaw, 
Smart,  Langhome,  Bruce,  Greame,  Glover,  Loviboud,  Penrosei 
Mickle,  Jago,  Scott,  Whitehead,  Jenjm?.  Logan,  Cotton,  Cun- 
ningham, and  Blacklock  I  think  it  will  bo  best  to  let  them 
paas  and  say  nothing  about  them.  It  wiil  bo  hard  to  persuade 
80  many  respectable  persons  that  ih^y  are  dull  writers,  and  if 
we  give  them  any  praise,  they  will  send  others. 

But  here  comes  one  whose  claims  cannot  he  so  easily  set 
aside :  they  have  been  sanctioned  by  learning,  hailed  by  geniu8| 
and  hallowed  by  misfortune^ — I  mean  Chatterton.  Yet  I  must 
say  what  I  think  of  him,  and  ihat  is  not  what  is  generally 
thought  I  pass  over  the  disputes  between  the  learned  antiqua- 
ries, Dr.  Mills,  Herbert  Croft,  and  Dr.  Knox,  whether  he  was 
to  be  placed  after  Shakspeare  and  Dryden,  or  to  come  after 
Shakspeare  alone.  A  living  poet  has  borne  a  better  testimony 
tohito — 

**  I  thought  of  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  boy, 
The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride; 
And  him*  who  walked  in  |r^)rv  nnd  in  joy 
Beside  his  plough  along  the  :uountaixi  side." 

I  am  loth  to  put  asunder  Whom  j^o  great  an  authority  haa 
joined  together ;  but  I  cannot  find  in  Chatterton's  works  any- 
thing so  extraordinary  as  the  age  at  which  they  were  written. 
They  have  a  facility,  vigour,  and  knowledge,  which  were  pro- 
digious in  a  boy  of  sixteen,  but  which  would  not  have  been  so 

• 

•  Bums These  lines  Art  taken  from  the  introdactiQKi  XolAx.'^^R^ 

"Worth's  poem  of  the  LEEctt-aATBKBEM, 

11 
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in  a  man  of  twent}'.  He  did  not  shew  eitraordinar>'  powen  of 
genius,  but  extraordinary  precocily.  Nor  do  1  belicTe  lie  •roaU 
have  writlen  belter  had  he  Jived.  He  knew  this  himself,  or  ha 
would  have  lived.  Great  geniuses,  like  great  king«,  have  loo 
much  to  think  of  to  kill  themselves ;  for  their  mipd  to  them  nbo 
"  a  kingdom  is."  With  an  unaccountable  power  coming  over 
him  at  on  unusual  age,  and  with  the  youthful  cemfidence  it  iit 
spired,  he  performed  wonders,  and  was  willing  to  set  a  aeal  an 
his  reputation  by  a,  tragic  catastrophe.  He  had  done  hia  beti; 
and,  like  another  Empedocles,  threw  himself  into  JEtat,  to  en- 
sure immortality.     The  brazen  alippera  alone  rentatn  t— 
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I  AM  sorry  that  what  I  said  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Lecture, 
respecting  Chatterton,  should  have  given  dissatisfaction  to  some 
persons,  with  whom  I  would  willingly  agree  on  all  such  matters. 
What  I  meant  was  less  to  call  in  question  Chatterton's  genius 
than  to  object  to  the  common  mode  of  estimating  its  magnitude 
by  its  prematureness.  The  lists  of  fame  are  not  filled  with  the 
dates  of  births  or  deaths ;  and  the  side-mark  of  the  age  at  which 
they  were  done  wears  out  in  works  destined  for  immortality. 
Had  Chatterton  really  done  more,  we  should  have  thought  less 
of  him,  for  our  attention  would  then  have  been  fixed  on  the  ex- 
ceUence  of  the  works  themselves,  instead  of  the  singularity  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  produced.  But  because  he 
attained  to  the  full  powers  of  manhood  at  an  early  age,  I  do  not 
see  that  he  would  have  attained  to  more  than  those  powers,  had 
he  lived  to  be  a  man.  He  was  a  prodigy,  because  in  him  the 
ordinary  march  of  nature  was  violently  precipitated ;  and  it  is 
^erefore  inferred  that  he  would  have  continued  to  hold  on  his 
course,  "  unslacked  of  motion."  On  the  contrary,  who  knows 
but  he  might  have  lived  to  be  poet-laureat  ?  It  is  much  better 
to  let  him  remain  as  he  was.  Of  his  actual  productions,  any 
one  may  think  as  highly  as  he  pleases ;  I  would  only  guard 
against  adding  to  the  account  of  his  quantum  meruU  those  possi- 
ble productions  by  which  the  learned  rhapsodists  of  his  time 
raised  his  gigantic  pretensions  to  an  equality  with  those  of  Homer 
and  Shakspeare.  It  is  amusing  to  read  some  of  these  exagge- 
rated descriptions,  each  rising  above  the  other  in  extravagance. 
In  Anderson's  Life,  we  find  that  Mr  Warton  speaks  of  him 
*  as  a  prodigy  of  genius,"  a^  "a  singular  instance  of  prematnxvt?| 
of  abilities :"  that  may  be  true  enough,  and  'Wax^ou'nvA  ^  «sc^ 


a  competent  judge ;  but  Mr,  Miilone  "  believes  him  to  have 
I  been  (he  greatest  genius  ihni  England  has  produced  since  the 
I  days  of  Shakspeare  "     Dr.  Gregory  says,  "  he  must  ranV,  as  a 

vtTsal  genius,  above  Dryden,  and  perhaps  only  second  la 
I  Shakspeare."  Mr,  Herbert  Croft  a  still  more  unqualilii'd  in  hia 
I  praises ;  he  asserts  that  "  no  such  beinj^,  at  any  period  of  life,  bat 
Bver  been  known,  or  possibly  ever  will  be  known."  He  runs 
a  parallel  between  Chatterton  and  Milton;  and  aAserbi  that  "aa 
I  army  of  Macedonian  and  Swedish  mad  butchers  fly  before  him," 
I  meaniuET.  I  suppose,  that  Alexander  the  Great  ond  Charles  tha 

'olfib  were  nothing'  lo  hira  ;  '■  nor,"  he  adds,  "  does  my  memo- 
I  ry  supply  me  with  any  human  being,  who,  ni  such  an  a^,  with 
I  such  advantages,  has  produced  such  compositions.  Under  the 
I  heathen  mythology,  supersiiiion  and  admirniion  would  hsvo  ejt- 
I  plained  all,  by  bringing  Apollo  on  earth ;  nor  would  the  God 
I  ever  have  descended  with  more  credit  to  himself." — Chottcrton's 
I  physioo-nomy  would  at  least  have  enabled  him  to  pass  ineognilo. 

is  quite  diflerent  from  the  look  of  timid  wonder  and  dtlighl 

h  which  Annibal  Caracci  has  painted  a  younif  Apollo  listen- 
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whole  secret  of  the  imposture,  which  nothing  but  a  deal  of 
learned  dost,  raised  by  collecting  and  removing  a  great  deal  of 
learned  rubbish,  could  have  prevented  our  laborious  critics  from 
aeeing  through,  lies  on  the  face  of  it  (to  say  nothing  of  the  bur- 
lesque air  which  is  scarcely  disguised  throughout)  in  the  repe- 
tition of  a  few  obsolete  words,  and  in  the  mis-^lling  of  com- 
mon one& 

^  No  sooner,"  proceeds  the  Doctor,  <^  do  I  turn  to  the  poems, 
than  the  labour  of  the  antiquaries  appears  only  waste  of  time ; 
and  I  am  involuntarily  forced  to  join  in  placing  that  laurel| 
which  he  seems  so  well  to  have  deserved,  on  the  brow  of  Chat- 
terton.  The  poems  bear  so  many  marks  of  superior  genius 
that  they  have  deservedly  excited  the  general  attention  of  polite 
scholars,  and  are  considered  as  the  most  remarkable,  productions 
in  modern  poetry.  We  have  many  instances  of  poetical  emi- 
nence at  an  early  age ;  but  neither  Cowley,  Milton,  nor  Pope, 
ever  produced  any  thing  while  they  were  boys,  which  can  just- 
ly be  compared  to  the  poems  of  Chatterton.  The  learned  anti- 
quaries do  not  indeed  dispute  their  excellence.  They  extol  it  in 
the  highest  terms  of  applause.  They  raise  their  favourite 
Rowley  to  a  rivalry  with  Homer :  but  they  make  the  very  mer- 
its of  the  works  an  argument  against  their  real  author.  '  Is  it 
possible,'  say  they, '  that  a  boy  should  produce  compositions  so 
beautiful  and  masterly  V  That  a  common  boy  should  produce 
them  is  not  possible,''  rejoins  the  Doctor ;  **  but  that  they  should 
be  produced  by  a  boy  of  an  extraordinary  genius,  such  as  was 
that  of  Homer  or  Shakspeare,  though  a  prodigy,  is  such  a  one 
as  by  no  means  exceeds  the  bounds  of  rational  credibility." 

Now  it  does  not  appear  that  Shakspeare  or  Homer  were  such 
early  prodigies ;  so  that  by  this  reasoning  he  must  take  prece- 
dence of  them  too,  as  well  as  of  Milton,  Cowley,  and  Pope. 
The  reverend  and  classical  writer  then  breaks  out  into  the 
following  melancholy  raptures : — 

^Unfortunate  boy!  short  and  evil  were  thy  days,  but  thy 
fiune  shall  be  immortal.  Hadst  thou  been  known  to  the  mn- 
ni^cent  patrons  of  genius. 

"  Unfortunate  boy  I  poorly  wast  thou  accommo^XsA  ^xxt«!i% 
thj  short  aojoundag  here  among  us  *, — ludeV^'^iv^iX^CK^^VK^'' 
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)relj'  did  thy  feelings  suffer  from  the  scorn  of  the  untvor- 
and  there  at  last  those  who  wish  to  rob  thee  of  thy  oal^ 

thy  posthumous  glory.  Severe  too  are  ihe  censures  c^ 
lorals.  In  the  gloomy  moments  of  dcipondency,  I  fear 
lasl  uttered  impious  and  blasphemous  thoughts.  But  lei 
ore  rigid  tensors  reflect  ihat  thou  wasi  literally  and  strict- 

a  boy.  Let  many  of  thy  billeiest  enemies  reflect  what 
iheir  own  religious  principles,  and  whclber  th^  had  any, 
age  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen.  Surely  it  is  n  screro 
a  unjust  surmise  that  ihou  wouldst  proliably  have  pnded 
fe  as  a  victim  to  the  laws,  if  thou  hadsl  not  eitded  it  as 
lidst" 

oiigh,  enough,  of  the  learned  antiquaries  Bud  of  tbe 
-al  and  benerolent  testimony  of  Dr,  Kdox.  Cbatlerton 
ndeed,  badly  enough  off;  but  he  was  at  least  snvcd  from 
in  and  shame  of  reading  this  woful  kmenlnlion  arrr  fnlion 
?,  which  cireulales,  splendidly  bound,  in  the  fourteenth 
1,  while  he  is  a  prey  to  worms.  As  to  those  who  are  re- 
ipnble  of  admiring  Chalterton'a  genius,  Of  of  feeling  nn 
n  in  his  fate,  1  would  oniy  say  that  I  never  heard  any  ons 

of  any  one  of  bis  works  as  if  it  were  on  old  well- 
ii  favourite,  and  had  become  a  faiih  and  a  religion  in  his 
It  is  his  name,  his  youth,  and  what  he  might  hA\-e  lived 
e  done,  that  excite  otir  wonder  and  admiration.  He  has 
me  son  of  posthumous  fnme  that  an  actor  of  the  last  age 
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"  O !  synge  untoe  my  roundelaie 
O !  droppe  the  brynie  teare  wythe  mee, 
Daunce  ne  moe  atte  haliie  daie, 
Lycke  a  rennynge  ryver  bee. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 

Black  hys  cryne  as  the  wyntere  nyght, 
Whyte  hys  rode  as  the  sommer  snowe, 
Rodde  hys  fitce  as  the  mornynge  lyghte, 
Cale  he  lyes  ynne  the  grave  belowe. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gtonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 

Swote  hys  tongue  as  the  throstles  note, 
Gluycke  ynne  daunce  as  thought  cann  bee, 
Defte  his  taboure,  codgelle  stote, 
O !  hee  lys  bie  the  wyllowe-tree. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  death»-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 

Hark !  the  ravenne  flappes  hys  wynge. 
In  the  briered  dell  belowe ; 
Harkel  the  dethe-owle  loude  dothe  synge, 
To  the  nyghte-mares  as  theie  goe. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

GKinne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 

See !  the  whyte  moone  sheenes  onne  hie ; 
Whyterre  ys  mie  true  loves  shroude ; 
Whyterre  yanne  the  mornynge  skie, 
Whyterre  yanne  the  evenynge  cloude. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 

Heere,  upon  mie  true  loves  grave, 
Schalle  the  baren  fleurs  be  layde, 
Ne  one  haliie  seyncte  to  save 
Al  the  oelness  of  a  mayde. 

Mie  love  ys  deddee, 

Gbnne  to  his  deathe-bedde, 

Al  tifldar  the  wyllowe-txeb. 
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Wylhv  niie  bemici  I'll  dent  tho  biiura 
Rotmue  h;i  halUe  cone  to  grc, 
OiJ]>htiiilc  liuriM,  Ijghle  jDUC  ^m, 
Hrcre  my  boddie  ablle  Ktwlle  bee- 

Mie  Idvb  jb  deddc, 

GonuG  to  hj»  ili-alhe-bedda, 

A]  undnttlc  tfyllowMtoa. 

Couime,  irylhg  ■corne-ropp''  whI  thois*^ 
Druyne  toj  hutyi  btdddemnaK; 
Lyfc  in<)  nil  jUc*  goods  1  acomc, 

Duuiief  bic  Hate,  or  feule  bjr  duo. 
Mic  Idvb  js  deddc, 


Thoe  the  I 


I  KpiJlc,  ind  d/rd." 


To  proceed  to  the  more  immi-ilinle  subject  of  itie  preasDi  Lec- 
ture, the  character  and  writiiigB  of  Burna. — Shakspeare  ays  uf 
somo  one,  thai  "he  was  like  a  man  made  aAer  supper itf  I 
cheese-paring."  Burns,  iho  poei,  was  not  such  a  man.  He  bad 
D  slroni;  mind,  and  a  atronir  bodv.  the  iellow  to  it     He  had  & 
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a  mincing  metre  ballad-monger,  any  more  than  Shakspeare. 
He  would  as  soon  hear  ^  a  brazen  candlestick  tuned,  or  a  dry 
wheel  grate  on  the  axletree."  He  was  as  much  of  a  man — ^not 
a  twentieth  part  as  much  of  a  poet — as  Shakspeare.  With  bat 
little  of  his  imagination  or  inventiye  power,  he  had  the  same  life 
of  mind :  within  the  narrow  circle  of  personal  feeling  or  domes- 
tic incidents,  the  pulse  of  his  poetry  flows  as  healthily  and 
vigorously.  He  had  an  eye  to  see ;  a  heart  to  feel : — ^no  more. 
His  pictures  of  good  fellowship,  of  social  glee,  of  quaint  humour, 
are  equal  to  anything ;  they  come  up  to  nature,  and  they  cannot 
go  beyond.  The  sly  jest  collected  in  his  laughing  eye  at  the 
sight  of  the  grotesque  and  ludicrous  in  manners — the  large  tear 
rolled  down  his  manly  cheek  at  the  sight  of  another's  distress. 
He  has  made  us  as  well  acquainted  with  himself  as  it  is  possible 
to  be ;  has  let  out  the  honest  impulses  of  his  native  disposition, 
the  unequal  conflict  of  the  passions  in  his  breast,  with  the  same 
frankness  and  truth  of  description.  His  strength  is  not  greater 
than  his  weakness:  his  virtues  were  greater  than  his  vices. 
His  virtues  belonged  to  his  genius :  his  vices  to  his  situation, 
which  did  not  correspond  to  his  genius. 

It  has  been  usual  to  attack  Bums's  moral  character,  and  the 
moral  tendency  of  his  writings  at  the  same  time ;  and  Mr.  Words- 
worth, in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gray,  Master  of  the  High  School  at 
Edinburgh,  in  attempting  to  defend,  has  only  laid  him  open  to 
a  more  serious  and  unheard-of  responsibility.  Mr.  Gray  might 
very  well  have  sent  him  back,  in  return  for  his  epistle,  the  an- 
swer of  Holofernes  in  Love's  Labour  Lost : — *-  Via  good  man 
Doll,  thou  hast  spoken  no  word  all  this  while."  The  author  of 
this  performance,  which  is  as  weak  in  efiect  as  it  is  pompous  in 
pretension,  shows  a  great  dislike  of  Robespierre,  Buonaparte, 
and  of  Mr.  Jefirey,  whom  he,  by  some  unaccountable  fatality, 
dasses  together  as  the  three  most  formidable  enemies  of  the 
human  race  that  have  appeared  in  his  (Mr.  Wordsworth's)  re- 
membrance ;  but  he  betrays  very  little  liking  to  Buma  He  is, 
indeed,  anxious  to  get  him  out  of  the  unhallowed  clutches  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  (as  a  mere  matter  of  poetical  privilege,) 
only  to  bring  him  before  a  graver  and  higher  tdWci^  ^\aL^ 
own;  and  J  aAer  repeating  and  imiuunsixii^  ^xAex^^'^ 
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charges  against  him,  shaltes  his  head,  and  declines  giving  aiiy 
opinion  in  so  iremendoug  a  ca^s;  so  that,  though  ihc  jud^meat 
of  the  former  critic  is  set  aside,  poor  Bums  remaiiis  just  whera 
he  was,  and  nobody  gains  anything  by  the  cause  bm  Mr.  Words- 
worth, in  an  increasing  opinion  of  his  own  wisdom  and  puriiy. 
"Out  upon  this  half-faced  fellowship]"  The  author  of  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  has  thus  missed  a  tine  opportunity  of  doing  Burns  jus- 
tice and  himself  honour.  He  might  hare  shown  himself  a  philo- 
sophical prose-wriler,  as  well  as  a  phlloeophicd  poet.  He  might 
have  oflered  as  amiable  and  as  gallant  a  defence  of  ihc  Musec 
as  my  uncle  Toby,  in  the  honest  simpliciiy  of  his  heart,  did  of 
the  army.  He  might  have  said  at  once,  instead  of  making  a 
parcel  of  wry  fiiees  over  the  matter,  that  Burns  had  wriilen  Tam 
o'  Shanler,  and  that  thai  atone  was  enough ;  that  he  could  hard- 
ly have  described  the  excesses  of  mad,  hairbrained,  roariog 
mirth,  and  convivial  indulgence,  which  are  the  soul  of  il,  if  he 
himself  hod  not  ''drunk  fullofter  of  the  tun  than  of  the  well" — 
unless  "  the  act  and  praciique  part  of  life  had  been  the  mistress 
of  his  theorique."     Mr,  Wordsworth  miKhi  have  quoted  »uch 
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and  applied  it  in  all  its  force  and  pathos  to  the  poetical  charac- 
ter. He  might  have  argued  that  poets  are  men  of  genius,  and 
that  a  man  of  genius  is  not  a  machine ;  that  they  live  in  a  state 
of  intellectual  intoxication,  and  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  them 
to  be  distinguished  by  peculiar  tang  froid^  circumspection,  and 
sobriety.  Poets  are  by  nature  men  of  stronger  imagination  and 
keener  sensibilities  than  others ;  and  it  is  a  contradiction  to  sup- 
pose them  at  the  same  time  governed  only  by  the  cool,  dry,  cal- 
culating dictates  of  reason  and  foresight.  Mr.  Wordsworth  might 
have  ascertained  the  boundaries  that  part  the  provinces  of  reason 
and  imagination : — ^that  it  is  the  business  of  the  understanding 
to  exhibit  things  in  their  relative  proportions  and  ultimate  con- 
sequences—of  the  imagination  to  insist  on  their  immediate  im- 
pressions, and  to  indulge  their  strongest  impulses ;  but  it  is  the 
poet's  office  to  pamper  the  imagination  of  his  readers  and  his 
own  with  the  extremes  of  present  ecstasy  or  agony,  to  snatch  the 
swift-winged  golden  minutes,  the  torturing  hour,  and  to  banish 
the  dull,  prosaic,  monotonous  realities  of  life,  both  from  his 
thoughts  and  from  his  practice.  Mr.  Wordsworth  might  have 
shown  how  it  is  that  all  men  of  genius,  or  of  originality  and  in- 
dependence of  mind,  are  liable  to  practical  errors,  from  the  very 
confidence  their  superiority  inspires,  which  makes  them  fly  in 
the  face  of  custom  and  prejudice,  always  rashly,  sometimes  un- 
justly ;  for,  after  all,  custom  and  prejudice  are  not  without  foun- 
dation in  truth  and  reason,  and  no  one  individual  is  a  match  for 
the  world  in  power,  very  few  in  knowledge.  The  world  may 
altogether  be  set  down  as  older  and  wiser  than  any  single  per- 
son in  it 

Again,  our  philosophical  letter-writer  might  have  enlarged  on 
the  temptations  to  which  Bums  was  exposed  from  his  struggles 
with  fortune  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  fate.  He  might  have 
shown  how  a  poet,  not  born  to  wealth  or  title,  was  kept  in  a 
constant  state  of  feverish  anxiety  with  respect  to  his  fame  and 
the  means  of  a  precarious  livelihood :  that,  '^  from  being  chilled 
with  poverty,  steeped  in  contempt,  he  had  passed  into  the  sun- 
shine of  fortune,  and  was  liAed  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  public 
fiiTour ;"  yet  even  there  could  not  count  on  the  coii\.vci>i^Tk^%  ^ 
woLCcesa,  hut  was,  ^Uke  the  giddy  sailor  on  tk^  maift^T^^l  ^^ 
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lery  lilast  lo  lopple  down   into  the  fniul  boweis  of  the  deep  I" 

le  niii^tit  have  traced  hia  habit  of  sle-house  tippling  to  the  last 

I  long  jirccious  draught  of  bia  (aTourite  u»quebaui:h,  wbii'h  he 

I  took  in  ibe  prospect  of  bidding  faivwell  Torever  to  his  Dative 

I  luiil  .   and  his  conjugal  infidelities  lo  his  first  digappoinlment  in 

ov.-,  M'hich  would  not  have  happened  lo  him  if  he  had  been 

)orn  to  a  small  estate  In  land,  or  bred  up  behind  a  coUDtT ! 

Lastly,  Mr,  Wordsworth  might  ha»e  shown  the  incom|i3ti- 

lility  between  the  Muses  and  the  Excise,  which  never  agreed 

veil  together,  or  met  in  one  seat,  till  ihey  were  unaccountably 

I  reconciled  on   Kydal  Mount.      He  must  know  (uo  man  better) 

clion  created  by  the  opposite  calls  of  business  and  of 

I  fancy,  tbc  torment  of  extents,  the  plague  of  receipts  laid  in  order 

J,  the  disagreeableness  of  exacting  penalties  or  paying 

I  tbe  forfeiture  ;  and   how  all  this  (together  with  the  bioaching 

I  of  casks  and  the  aplasliing  of  beer-b.irrels)  must   have   preyed 

nind  like  Burns's,  with  more  than  his  natural  sensibililj^ 

e  of  hjs  acquired  firmness. 
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"  And  we'll  Uk  a  cop  of  kindnen  yet, 
For  auld  l«Dg  syne." 

Mr  Wordsworth  is  "  himself  alone,"  a  recluse  philosopher,  or  a 
reluctant  spectator  of  the  scenes  of  many-coloured  life ;  moralis- 
ing on  them,  not  descrihing,  not  entering  into  them.  Robert 
Burns  has  exerted  all  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  all  the  happiness 
of  his  nature,  in  exalting  the  pleasures  of  wine,  of  love,  and 
good  fellowship :  but  in  Mr.  Wordsworth  there  is  a  total  dis- 
union and  divorce  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  from  those  of  the 
body :  the  banns  are  forbid,  or  a  separation  is  austerely  pro- 
nounced from  bed  and  board — a  mensd  et  ihoro.  From  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,  it  does  not  appear  that  men  eat  or  drink,  marry 
or  are  given  in  marriage.  If  we  lived  by  every  se'ntiroent  that 
proceeded  out  of  mouths,  and  not  by  bread  or  wine,  or  if  the 
species  were  continued  like  trees  (to  borrow  an  expression  from  \ 
the  great  Sir  Thomas  Brown,)  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry  would 
be  just  as  good  as  ever.  It  is  not  so  with  Burns :  he  is  "  famous 
for  the  keeping  it  up,"  and  in  his  verse  is  ever  fresh  and  gay. 
For  this,  it  seems,  he  has  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  the  still  more  formidable  patronage 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  pen. 

"  This,  this  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all" 

I  was  going  to  give  some  extracts  out  of  this  composition  in 
support  of  what  I  have  said,  but  I  find  them  too  tedious.  In- 
deed (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  my  whole  mind,  under  cor- 
rection) Mr.  Wordsworth  could  not  be  in  any  way  expected  to 
tolerate  or  give  a  favourable  interpretation  to  Burns's  constitu- 
tional foibles — even  his  best  virtues  are  not  good  enough  for 
him.  He  is  repelled  and  driven  back  into  hitnself,  not  less  by 
the  worth  than  by  the  faults  df  others.  His  taste  is  as  exclusive 
and  repugnant  as  his  genius.  It  is  because  so  few  things  give 
him  pleasure  that  he  gives  pleasure  to  so  few  people.  It  is  not 
eyery  one  who  can  perceive  the  sublimity  of  a  daisy,  or  the  pa- 
thos to  be  extracted  from  a  withered  thorn  1 

To  proceed  from  Burns's  patrons  to  his  po<^try,  than  which  no 
two  things  can  be  more  different  His  "  Twa  Dogs"  is  a  very 
spirited  piece  of  description^  both  as  il  itspectft  \!tk.e  ^livai^  ^sA 
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hURian  creation,  anJ  conveys  a  very  rivid  idea  of  the  inaDneTs 
both  of  high  and  low  life.     Tbe  builesque  panegyric  of  the  first 

''  Hit  lorktd,  Irllprcd,  briw  bnu  nltu 
Sbow'il  him  the  gentlcinui  uid  ■choUr,'' — 

rerainds  one  of  Launce's  account  of  his  dog  Crabbe,  where  he 
is  said,  as  an  instance  of  his  bciog  in  ihn  way  of  promotion,  "lo 
haTe  got' among  three  or  four  gem lemau-like  dogs  under  the 
Duke's  tabic."  I'be  "  Halloween"  is  the  most  slrikiDg  and 
picturesque  description  of  local  customs  and  scenery.  The 
Brigs  of  Ayr,  ihe  Address  lo  a  Haggif,  Scotch  Drink,  and  innu- 
merable others,  are,  however,  full  of  ihe  same  kind  of  charac- 
teristic and  comic  painiing.  Out  his  masterpiece  in  this  way  is 
his  Tain  o'  Shanler.  I  shall  give  tbe  beginning  of  il,  but  I  bid 
afraid  I  shall  hardly  know  when  lO  leave  off 


Anil  drouth;;  ii«eboiin  nnboiin  moM, 
A<  m>rl[rl-d»j8  are  wearing  late. 
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That  at  the  Lord's  home,  ^F  on  Sunday, 
T*hoo  drank  wi'  Kirton  Jean  till  Monday — 
She  propheay'd,  that,  late  or  loon, 
Thou  wad  he  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon ; 
Or  catch*t  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk, 
By  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk. 

Ah,  gentle  damea !  it  gars  me  greet, 
To  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet, 
How  mony  lengthened,  sage  advices, 
The  hushand  firae  the  wife  despises ! 

But  to  our  tale :  Ae  market  night, 
Tarn  had  got  planted  unco  right 
Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely ; 
And  at  hui  elbow,  Souter  Johnny, 
His  andent,  trusty,  drouthy  crony ; 
Tam  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither ; 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  and  clatter, 
And  aye  the  ale  was  growing  better : 
The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious 
Wi'  iavours  secret,  sweet,  and  precious : 
The  Souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories ; 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus  : 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy. 
E'en  drown'd  himsel  amang  the  nappy ; 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure. 
The  minutos  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure : 
Kings  may  be  blest  but  Tam  was  glorious, 
O'er  a'  the  ills  of  life  victorious  1 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 
You  seize  the  flow'r— its  bloom  is  shed ; 
Or  like  the  snow,  falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white— then  melts  forever ; 
Or  like  the  Borealis  race. 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place; 
Or  like  thAainbow's  lovely  form, 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. — 
Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide, 
The  hour  approaches,  Tam  maun  ride ; 
That  hour  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-ftaiw^ 
That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in, 
And  sic  a  night  he  take  the  road  in, 
Aj  oe W  poor  sinner  wai  abrami  in. 
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Tb«  "inil  bl^^  "OTid  hlsWD  ni  lui  i 
The  raltliiig  •tiiiHcn  me  on  ihe  bia*t, 
Tbc  >|>ee(Iy  gleuD*  the  dickmat  ■wdlaH'd, 
Loud.dnp,  uul  Une,  Ihe  IbonilFr  IwUotr'il: 
Tbu  eight  a  ebitd  miglit  undrnttoil 
Tbe  DcLI  bad  buatoMdi)  Iili  bu.L 

Wrrl  mounlAd  on  bii  gnj  mu*,  Alrj, 
A  beller  nr»«  IJIW  Irf, 
Tarn  sbeliBt  an  thro'  iJab  uul  mit, 
Df^pismg  wind,  anil  run,  itnd  Arc : 
WbiJM  hauldin^  fiut  hii  ;ru>li<  binv  bonnet ; 
Whiles  crooning  o'n  «tnii"  iiulil  Srot«  wnnft ; 
Whil«i  glowrinf  nniiid  Wi'  iffudrnl  (sirw, 
L«Ht  boels*  catch  him  uruw^ma ; 
Kirk-4tl<n>aT  w**  ilrawbg  oieh. 
Whire  glltitU  ttii  hnuleti  nightlf  ay — 

Ey  this  lime  Tam  wa«  crou  ilip  ford, 
Whtra  in  the  anaw,  the  rhapitwii  imoor'd; 
And  paal  the  blrki  iMl  itiriK\v*tuifi, 
Whsrv  inutki-n  Chatnc  hrA'W  nn-k-Wu ; 
And  ihte'  th»  wlfl|ia,  and  by  ihi'  mirn, 
Wharp  hoiKn  Fani)  III*  muntar'd  bairn; 
And  near  tfat  than,  alionn  Ihi  mil. 
Wlmrp  ATdnjo'a  mitbrr  hkne'd  beraci.— 
Bprore  bim  Doon  pours  all  hi>  flooda; 

The  JMbBng  Marm  wot  thnf  Uw  »oqdi| 
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As  wimMck-banker,  in  the  mti, 

Tlien  nl  Aold  Nick,  in  ihi^  0^  betit; 

A  tonzie  tyke,  Uaek,  grim,  and  lugOb 

To  gie  them  mmie  was  hit  chaige; 

He  ■crew'd  the  pipei,  and  gut  them  AU, 

TiU  roof  and  raften  a'  did  diil.-. 

Coffins  atood  round  like  open  preaaei, 

That  shaw'd  the  d^  m  their  laat  dienei; 

And,  by  some  derifiih  cantrip  afight, 

Each  in  ita  canld  hand  hdd  a  Ught— 

By  which  heroic  Tarn  was  able 

To  note  upon  the  haly  table 

A  murderer's  banes  In  gibbet^alms ; 

Twa  span-lang,  wee,  nnchriaten'd  baim ; 

A  thieC  new  catted  firae  a  rape, 

Wi' his  laat  gasp  his  gab  did  gape; 

Fire  tomahawks,  wi'  Uuid  red  msted; 

Fire  sdmitars,  wi'  nmrder  cmsted ;  - 

A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled ; 

A  knife,  a  fiither'a  throat  had  mangled, 

Whom  his  ain  aon  o*  lifb  bereft, 

The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft; 

Wr  mair  o'  horrible  and  awfti',* 

Which  e'en  to  name  wad  be  nnlawfti'. 

As  Tammie  glowr^d,  amai'd  and  corioiii^ 
The  mirth  and  ftin  grow  ftst  and  ftnioDS : 
The  Piper  loud  and  loader  blew ; 
The  dancers  quick  and  qaicker  flew; 
They  reeFd,  they  set,  they  cross'd,  they  claskit, 
TiU  ilka  Carlin  swat  and  reekk. 
And  coost  her  daddies  to  the  wark, 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark  1 

Now  Tarn,  O  TamI  had  they  been  qmuM 
A'  plamp  and  strapping  in  thdr  teena; 
Their  aarks,  instead  o'  creediie  flannen, 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen  hondred  liiMi  I 
TUr  bndn  o'  mine,  my  only  pair, 
That  ance  wen  plaah,  o'  gnde  Uoe  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gi'en  them  alT  my  horifieB, 
For  ae  blink  o^  the  bonnia  boidiea  t 

Bat  wither'd  beldam,  anld  and  droll, 
Rjgwoodie  hags  wad  spean  a  foal, 
LtN^ang  and  innging  on  a  enimmoGSi 
I  wonder  dkl  na  torn  thy  stomach. 

Bat  Tarn  ken'd  what  WM  whiA  ff  YraiAy; 
Tkiv  waf  M  wimoat  wwMlk  lad  iiily  t 
IS 
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That  night  tnliated  in  ths  eoie, 
(Uing  irtff  ken'd'on  Canick  Bhor«i 
For  monv  a  benal  to  ilfuu)  the  ahot, 
And  pprbh'il  monj  a  booiue  bool, 
AdcI  Bticwk  bulh  mdkle  com  uid  btu. 
And  kept  the  couotij-aidB  in  (eu— ) 
Her  citlly  >aA  o'  Psi»«l;  ham, 
That  wluir  ■  luwe  she  bul  warn, 
In  lonjptudo  tho'  »orelj  sciRly, 

It  naa  her  beat,  and  ahn  Wiu  vaunly 

Ah  !  little  ken'd  thy  imeiend  grannie. 
That  ea.rk  the  coft  tiu  her  wee  Nttinio, 
Wr  twa  pund  Scots  ('twai  a'  hur  liclw*,) 
Wad  ever  gnc'd  adanci!  of  witeJiatt 

But  here  my  Muse  ber  wing  nisun  cowj     ■ 
Sic  llighti  are  tU  beyond  bet  powei : 
To  sing  how  N&onio  lap  and  Aang, 
(A  iwuple  jad«  she  ivm,  and  siting) 
And  liuvs-  Tarn  Hood  like  ana  bewilcb'd. 
And  thought  bil  veiy  een  enricb'i); 
Ev'n  Satan  gloffr'd  and  fidg'd  fii'  fain, 
And  Wrhl,  and  blew  wi'  Diijhl  and  main; 
Till  Rt/i  ne  eapet,  rjat  initbet, 
TiLin  liiit  hia  raaion  a'  theghher, 
And  roars  out, '  Weei  done,  CuUy  Saik  1' 
And  1(1  an  inirtant  all  waa  dark:  
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For  Nannie,  fitr  before  the  rest, 
Hurd  upon  noble  Maggie  preat, 
And  flew  at  Tarn  wi'  ftirioaa  ettle: 
But  little  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle— 
Ae  spring  brought  aff  her  master  hale, 
But  left  behind  her  ain  grey  tail : 
The  Carlin  claught  her  by  the  rump, 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  of  truth  shall  read, 
nk  man  and  mother's  son  tak  heed : 
Whane'er  to  drink  you  are  inclined, 
Or  Cutty  Sarks  rin  in  your  mind. 
Think,  ye  may  buy  the  joys  owre  dear; 
Remember  Tam  o'  Shanter's  mare.'' 

Bams  has  given  the  extremes  of  licentious  eccentricity  and 
conviyial  enjoyment,  in  the  story  of  this  scape-grace,  and  of 
patriarchial  simplicity  and  gravity  in  describing  the  old  national 
character  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night  is  a  noble  and  pathetic  picture  of  human  mannen^ 
mingled  with  a  fine  religious  awe.  It  comes  over  the  mind 
like  a  slow  and  solemn  strain  of  music.  The  soul  of  the  poet 
aspires  from  this  scene  of  low-thoughted  care,  and  reposes,  in 
trembling  hope,  on  '*  the  bosom  of  its  Father  and  its  GoiJ* 
Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  touching  than  the  following 
stanzas,  for  instance,  whether  as  they  describe  human  interests, 
or  breathe  a  lofty  devotional  spirit 

*'  The  toil-worn  Ck>tter  irae  his  labour  goes, 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoei, 

Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hamewaid  bend. 

At  length  his  lonely  eot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree; 
Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddlin,  staeher  through 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin  noise  and  glee. 
His  wee-bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonilie, 

Wm  clean  hearth-stane,  hb  thriftie  wifie's  smile, 
The  lisping  infant,  prattling  on  his  knee, 

Does  a'  his  weaiy  carking  cares  bq^e, 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  and  bit  UnL 
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Belyip,  thi  cider  boirni  auae  dnppjng  in 

Ai  sff*icp  oQt,  iraaiig  ttw  finneni  roua', 
Somp  <-b'  the  [iteug;!!,  ivme  berd,  aoiue  teoti*  im 

A  cannb  errand  1o  k  nccbor  lawn ; 
Their  eldMt  hops,  iheir  Jenny,  womui-gnivii, 

In  jDuthru'  hloom,  lora  (puUing  in  her  e'«, 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  ■bm  ■  bnw  Dew  gDWB, 

Or  dcpoailc  her  buc-wod  pennj-fic. 
To  help  her  parents  de&r,  if  thej  in  lurdihip  be. 

Wi'  joy  nnrcign'd,  bnilhcn  ind  listen  iiih4, 

And  eseh  for  other's  KelGuv  kindly  *pLen ; 
The  aoriaJ  hours,  iirin-wlng'i],  unnc^ic'd  9mI  ; 

EiLch  Idle  the  uneiM  llilt  b»nve  orheui: 
Th«  piTents,  partial,  rje  their  bopefbl  yeani 

Antieipalion  forward  poinla  the  view ; 
The  mither,  wi'  her  needle  and  her  ahean, 

Ou*  auld  claea  look  arreuct  as  ffrel's  lh«<  new ) 
The  falhor  mixed  %'  wi'  idmonition  due. 

Bui.  hfirk  !  a  rap  could  gently  to  the  door; 

Jennj,  wha  kens  ihe  meuilng  o'  the  Wme, 
Tdia  how  a  neehor  tad  CUD  o'er  Ihi^  moor, 

To  do  Bome  errandii,  knd  convoj  her  binie> 
The  wity  iiiuthf^r  see*  the  coDacioiija  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny'*  e'a,  and  fluih  har  chtA ; 
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TIm  firogal  wifit,  gtmikNW,  win  tell, 
How  twM  a  towmond  anld,  an*  liiit  wm  f  tiie  belL 

The  cheerfti'  tapper  done,  wi'  eerioiu  face, 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  ore  turns  o'er,  with  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha'-Bible,  ance  his  fiUher's  pride: 
His  bonnet  rer'rently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyait  haflets  wearing  thin  an'  hare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide. 

He  wales  a  portion  wi'  judicious  care ; 
And  "  Let  us  worship  God !"  he  says,  with  soleom  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim: 
Perhaps  Dundee's  wild-warbling  measures  riw, 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name ; 
Or  noble  EUgin  beets  the  hesT'nward  flame, 

The  sweetest  hi  of  Scotia's  holy  lays : 
Compar'd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 

The  tickled  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise ; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise." 

Bums's  poetical  epistles  to  his  friends  are  admirable,  whether 
for  the  touches  of  satire,  the  painting  of  character,  or  the  sin- 
cerity of  friendship  they  display.  Those  to  Captain  Qrose,  and 
to  Dayie,  a  brother  poet,  are  among  the  best :  they  are  ^  the 
true  pathos  and  subUroe  of  human  life."  His  prose-letters  are 
sometimes  tinctured  with  affectation.  They  seem  written  by  a 
man  who  has  been  admired  for  his  wit,  and  is  expected  on  all 
occasions  to  shine.  Those  in  which  he  expresses  his  ideas  of 
natural  beauty  in  reference  to  Alison's  Essay  on  Taste,  and 
advocates  the  keeping  up  the  remembrances  of  old  customs 
and  seasons,  are  the  most  powerfully  written.  His  EngliA 
serious  odes  and  moral  stanzas  are,  in  general,  failures,  such  aa 
The  Lament,  Man  was  made  to  Mourn,  &c ;  nor  do  I  much 
admire  his  ^  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled.''  In  this  strain 
of  didactic  or  sentimental  moralising,  the  lines  to  Qlencaim  are 
the  most  happy  and  impressiye.  His  imitations  of  the  old  hu- 
morous ballad  style  of  Ferguson's  songs  are  no  whit  inferior 
to  the  admirable  originals,  such  as  ''John  Anderson,  my  Joe^" 
and  many  more.    Bat  of  ail  his  pioducuotui)  \]bft  ipS^Eia^  «s^ 
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serious  love-songs  which  be  has  left  behind  him,  in  the  maima 
of  the  old  ballad^  are  perhaps  those  which  take  the  deepest  soil 
most  lasting  hold  on  the  nund.  Such  are  the  hoes  to  Mmy 
Morison,  and  those  entitled  Jessy, 

"  Hcw'a  s  hraHh  M  uie  I  lo'e  dear— 

Herp'a  a  heiJlh  to  mne  I  lo'e  de»r— 
Thou  Bit  Bwcrt  u  the  aaa\e  trhcn  rond  loven  meet. 

And  soil  a»  ibcti  putinj  tear — Jesaj  I 

Allho'  llioa  n»un  neiet  be  ounr, 


Tban  lugbl  ia  the  world  beaiJe — Jeacy  I" 

The  conclusion  of  the  othei  is  as  follows : 

"  YcWrcpD,  when  to  ihc  trembling  Hring 

The  duice  gaed  through  (he  lighted  hk'. 
To  thef  my  fancy  took  ita  wing, 

1  »iil,  bill  nrither  heard  nor  aaw. 
Tbu'  thia  wu  fur,  and  that  waa  braw, 

Anil  ;-Dn  the  loail  of  n'  the  town, 
1  Ki^hiHl,  and  said  among  them  a', 

\a  arc  na  Maiy  MoriBoo." 
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tradition  or  common  fame,  and  moving  the  strings  of  their  harp 
with  sounds  that  sank  into  a  nation's  heart  How  fine  an  ilr 
lustration  of  this  is  that  passage  in  Don  duixote,  where  the 
knight  and  Sancho,  going  in  search  of  Dulcinea,  inquire  their 
way  of  the  countryman,  who  was  driving  his  mules  to  plough 
before  break  of  day,  ''singing  the  ancient  ballad  of  Ronces- 
valles."  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  describes  his  country  girl  as 
itill  accompanied  with  fragments  of  old  songs.  One  of  the 
best  and  most  striking  descriptions  of  the  effects  of  this  mixture 
d  national  poetry  and  music  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  letters 
of  Archbishop  Herring,  giving  an  account  of  a  confirmation- 
tour  in  the  mountains  of  Wales. 

*  That  pleasure  over,  our  work  became  veiy  arduous,  for  we  were  to 
moant  a  rock,  and  in  many  places  of  the  road,  over  natural  stairs  of  stone. 
I  sLbmitted  to  this,  which  they  told  me  was  but  a  taste  of  the  country,  and 
to  prepare  me  for  worse  things  to  come.  However,  worse  things  did  not 
corns  that  morning,  for  we  dined  soon  after  out  of  our  own  wallets ;  and, 
tboi^h  our  inn  stood  in  a  place  of  the  most  frightful  solitude,  and  the  best 
formed  for  the  habitation  of  monks  (who  once  possessed  it)  in  the  world,  yet 
we  made  a  cheerful  meal.  The  novelty  of  the  thing  gave  me  spirits,  and' 
the  air  gave  me  appetite  much  keener  than  the  knifo  I  ate  with.  We  had 
our  music  too ;  for  there  came  in  a  harper,  who  soon  drew  about  us  a  group 
of  figures  that  Hogarth  would  have  given  any  price  for.  The  harper  was  in 
true  place  and  attitude ;  a  man  and  woman  stood  before  him,  singing  to 
instrument  wildly,  but  not  disagreeably ;  a  little  dirty  child  was  playing 
with  the  bottom  of  the  harp ;  a  woman  in  a  sick  night-cap  hanging  over  the 
stairs ;  a  boy  with  crutches,  fixed  in  a  staring  attention,  and  a  girl  carding 
wool  in  the  chimney,  and  rocking  a  cradle  with  her  naked  feet,  interrupted 
in  her  business  by  the  charms  of  the  music ;  all  ragged  and  dirty,  and  all 
silently  attentive.  These  figures  gave  us  a  oMst  entertaining  picture,  and 
would  please  you  or  any  man  of  observation ;  and  one  reflection  gave  me  a 
particular  comfort,  that  the  assembly  before  us  demonstrated  that  even  heos 
the  influential  sun  warmed  poor  mortals,  and  inspired  them  with  love  and 


I  could  wish  that  Mr.  Wilkie  had  been  recommended  to  take 
this  group  as  the  subject  of  his  admirable  pencil ;  he  has  painted 
a  picture  of  Bathsheba,  instead. 

In  speaking  of  the  old  Scotch  ballads,  I  nd^  do  no  more  than 
mention  the  name  of  Auld  Robin  Gray.  The  effect  of  readicL^ 
this  old  ballad  ia  as  if  all  our  hopes  and  fean  \L\lx^^  xxy^  ^^^ 
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last  fibre  of  ihe  heart,  and  we  felt  that  giring  way.  What 
aioKe,  what  loneliness,  what  leisure  foe  grief  end  despoirt 

"  Mj  father  prtttrd  me  liir, 

Though  my  molh?r  did  n»'  tpetkj 
But  iho  iooked  in  tii;  face 
Till  my  heut  wu  like  Ui  hifk." 

The  irksomeaess  of  the  situations,  the  sense  of  painful  depen- 
dence, is  excessive  ;  and  yel  the  sentiment  of  dcep-ruotcd,  patient 
aflection  triumphs  over  all,  and  is  the  only  impression  that  re 
mains.  Lady  Ann  Bothwell's  Lament  is  not,  I  think,  qiuu 
equal  to  the  linea  beginning — 

"  O  waly,  walv,  up  tlie  bunk, 

And  w>ly,  w«]j,  ilown  the  ^>I»^ 
And  wuly,  walj,  yon  bum  Hde, 

Wlien'  I  and  my  love  wont  to  gu, 
1  teuit  my  bock  unto  u)  uk, 

1  tbougbl  H  nns  >  truaty  tree ; 
But  &m  it'bow'd,  and  lyne  it  bnk, 

8u  my  Ini«-lave'H  fbntken  nw. 
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Whan  we  fstmt  in  by  Glangow  town, 

We  weie  a  oomeiy  right  to  ms, 
My  k»ve  wm  clad  in  blaek  velTet, 

AndlmyMlfin 


Hot  had  I  Wirt,  befbralkirt, 

That  loTe  had  been  aae  haid  to  win ; 
rd  loekt  ny  heart  in  caae  of  |;owd| 

And  pinn*d  it  with  a  nller  pin. 
And  oh !  if  my  poor  babe  were  bom, 

And  aet  upon  the  nnne's  knee, 
And  I  mjrael  in  the  cold  grave ! 

my  true-loYe'e  finiaken  me." 


The  finest  modern  imitation  of  thia  style  is  the  Braes  of  Tanow ; 
and  perhaps  the  finest  subject  for  a  story  of  the  same  kind,  in  any 
modem  book,  is  that  told  in  Turner's  History  of  England,  o£  a 
Mahometan  woman,  who,  having  fallen  in  love  with  an  Eng- 
lish merchant,  the  &ther  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  followed  him  all 
the  way  to  England,  knowing  only  the  word  London,  and  the 
name  of  her  lover,  Gilbert 

But  to  have  done  with  this,  which  is  rather  too  serious  a  sub- 
ject.— The  old  English  ballads  are  of  a  gayer  and  more  lively 
turn.  They  are  adventurous  and  romantic;  but  they  relate 
chiefly  to  good  living  and  good  fellowship,  to  drinking  and 
hunting  scenes.  Robin  Hood  is  the  chief  of  these,  and  he  still, 
in  imagination,  haunts  Sherwood  Forest  The  archers  green 
gammer  under  the  waving  branches ;  the  print  on  the  grass  re- 
mains where  they  have  just  finished  their  noontide  meal  under 
die  green-wood  tree;  and  the  echo  of  their  bugle-horn  and 
twanging  bows  resounds  through  the  tangled  mazes  of  the 
finest,  as  the  tall  slim  deer  glances  startled  by. 

"  The  treea  in  Sherwood  Foreit  are  old  and  good 
The  graaa  beneath  them  now  ii  dimly  groen : 
Are  they  deaerted  alii  Is  no  yoong  mien, 
With  kKMe-fllung  bugle,  met  within  the  woodi 

No  arrow  found — foiKd  of  ita  antler'd  food — 
Struck  in  the  oak'a  rude  aide  1 — ^Is  there  nought 
To  mark  the  revelriea  which  there  haye  been, 

In  the  iweet  days  of  meny  Robin  Hoodi 
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Go  (here  wilh  aununer,  and  with  evening — go 
In  the  BOfl  shaclonB,  liko  some  muul'iing  aaa — 
And  tliau  ehslt  fur  amid  the  foreat  know 

The  aicb«-mpn  in  grr«D,  with  bell  and  bow, 
Feoeting  on  phcuuil,  river-fowl,  uid  snui, 
AVitli  Robin  at  tbcir  head,  uid  Majian/'  * 

*  Sonnet  on  Sherwood  FoniH,  b;  J.  H.  RcTiiolda. 
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LECTURE  Vm 

ON  THE  LIVINO  POET8. 

"  No  more  of  talk  where  God  or  Angel  gneit 
With  man,  as  with  his  friend,  ftmiliar  us'd 
To  sit  indulgent" 

Genius  is  the  heir  of  fame ;  but  the  hard  condition  on  which  the 
bright  reversion  must  be  earned  is  the  loss  of  life.  Fame  is  the 
recompense  not  of  the  living,  but  of  the  dead.  The  temple  of 
fame  stands  upon  the  grave :  the  flame  that  bums  upon  its  altars 
is  kindled  from  the  ashes  of  great  men.  Fame  itself  is  immor- 
tal, but  it  is  not  begot  till  the  breath  of  genius  is  extinguished. 
For  fame  is  not  popularity,  the  shout  of  the  multitjade,  the  idle 
buzz  of  fiishion,  the  venal  puff,  the  soothing  flattery  of  &vour  or 
of  friendship ;  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  a  man  surviving  himself  in 
the  minds  and  thoughts  of  other  men,  undying  and  imperishable. 
It  is  the  power  which  the  intellect  exercises  over  the  intellect, 
and  the  lasting  homage  which  is  paid  to  it,  as  such,  independent- 
ly of  time  and  circumstances,  purified  from  partiality  and  evil- 
speaking. — Fame  is  the  sound  which  the  stream  of  high  thoughts, 
carried  down  to  future  ages,  makes  as  it  flows— deep,  distant, 
murmuring  evermore  like  the  waters  of  the  mighty  ocean.  He 
who  has  ears  truly  touched  to  this  music  is  in  a  manner  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  popularity.  The  love  of  fame  diflers  from  mere 
vanity  in  this, — that  the  one  is  immediate  and  personal,  the 
other  ideal  and  abstracted.  It  is  not  the  direct  and  gross  homage 
paid  to  himself,  that  the  lover  of  true  fame  seeks  or  is  proud  of; 
but  the  indirect  and  pure  homage  paid  to  the  eternal  forms  of 
truth  and  beauty  as  they  are  reflected  in  his  mind,  that  gives 
him  confidence  and  hope.  The  love  of  natiure  is  the  first  thing 
in  the  mind  of  the  true  poet :  the  admiration  of  himself  the  lasL 
A  man  of  genius  cannot  well  be  a  coxcom\>\  iot\L^Em\sA^a^s^ 


nind,  whether  a  man  cai 
Rwani  of  posterity,  salisfied 
facuUiL's,  reliced  wilhin  the  sane 
whether  be  b  eager  to  foreslal  h 
gage  t[  for  a  newspaper  pufl! 
will  be  in  donger  of  being  forgi 
he  who  is  always  trying  to  lay  r 
not  secure  the  best  and  most  Last 
for  praise  lakes  no  pleasure,  no  J 
his  works,  but  as  they  are  admin 
what  should  others  see  in  ihem  i 
cannot  be  expected  to  admire  ths 
for  the  Inith  and  nature  contained 
inly  ftlt  and  copied  with  t^evere  d 
anil  nniure,  before  it  can  ovor  a 
think  you,  when  he  painted  his  pi( 
in  all  their  incronceivable  truth  an< 
ing  most  of  his  subjecl  or  of  hin 
Titian,  when  he  painted  a  lanJsci 
being  thought  the  lineal  eolouriel 
self  so  by  looking  at  nature  7  Do 
when  he  wrote  Lear  or  Olbetlo.  w 
Lear  and  Othello?     Or  that  Mr, 
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tune.  They  can  afford  to  wait  They  are  not  afraid  that  truth 
and  nature  will  ever  wear  out ;  will  lose  their  gloes  with  noT* 
elty,  or  their  effect  with  fashion.  If  their  works  have  the  seeds 
of  immortality  in  them,  they  will  live ;  if  they  have  not,  they 
care  little  about  them  as  theirs.  They  do  not  complain  of  the 
atart  which  others  have  got  of  them  in  the  race  of  everlasting 
xenown,  or  of  the  impossibility  of  attaining  the  honours  which 
time  alone  can  give,  during  the  term  of  their  natural  livesL 
They  know  that  no  applause,  however  loud  and  violent,  can 
anticipate  or  over-rule  the  judgment  of  posterity;  that  the 
opinbn  of  no  one  individual,  nor  of  any  one  generation  can 
have  the  weight,  the  authority  (to  say  nothing  of  the  force  of 
sympathy  and  prejudice,)  which  must  belong  to  that  of  succes- 
sive  generationsL  The  brightest  living  reputation  cannot  be 
equally  imposing  to  the  imagination  with  that  which  is  covered 
and  rendered  venerable  with  the  hoar  of  innumerable  ages. 
No  modem  production  can  have  the  same  atmosphere  of  senti* 
ment  around  it  as  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity.  But  then 
our  modems  may  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that 
diey  will  be  old  in  their  turn,  and  will  either  be  remembered 
with  still  increasing  honours,  or  quite  forgotten ! 

I  would  speak  of  the  living  poets  as  I  have  spoken  of  the 
dead  (for  I  think  highly  of  many  of  them ;)  but  I  cannot  speak 
of  them  with  the  same  reverence,  because  I  do  not  feel  it ;  with 
the  same  confidence,  because  I  cannot  have  the  same  authority 
to  sanction  my  opinion.  I  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  that  any- 
body, twenty  years  hence,  will  think  anything  about  any  of 
diem ;  but  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  Milton  and  Shakspeare 
will  be  remembered  twenty  years  hence.  We  are,  therefore, 
not  without  excuse  if  we  husband  our  enthusiasm  a  little,  and 
do  not  prematurely  lay  out  our  whole  stock  in  untried  ventures, 
and  what  may  tum  out  to  be  fiBJse  bottoms.  I  have  myself  out- 
iired  one  generation  of  &vourite  poets,  the  Darwins,  the  Hay- 
leys,  the  Sewards.  Who  reads  them  now? — U,  however,  I 
have  not  the  verdict  of  posterity  to  bear  me  out  in  bestowing  the 
most  unqualified  praises  on  their  immediate  successors,  it  is  also 
to  be  remembered  that  neither  does  it  warrant  me  in  con- 
demning  them.    Indeed,  it  was  not  my  wiAi  \o  15^  VoX^  ^^d^ 
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ungnipful  pari  of  the  subject;  but  wmething  of  ihe  son  ia 
expiL'itd  from  nie,  nnJ  i  must  run  the  gauntlet  as  well  as  I  cwl 
Anoi)t(T  ciri'umstance  ilmt  tidda  to  the  difficulty  of  doing  justice 
to  all  panics  is  that  I  happen  to  hHre  bad  a  penontil  acqaaiDtance 
with  sume  of  these  jealous  votaries  of  the  Muses;  and  that  i> 
not  [lie  tikelicsi  wav  to  imbibe  a  high  opinion  of  the  rest  Poets 
do  tint  praise  one  another  in  the  language  of  hyperbole.  I  am 
alraiij.  iherc-fore,  that  1  labour  under  a  degree  of  prejudice 
agaitisi  some  of  the  most  popular  poets  of  the  day,  from  an  earlf 
habit  of  deference  to  the  critical  opinions  of  some  of  the  least 
popTihr.  1  cannot  sav  that  I  ever  learnt  much  about  Shak- 
spi'are  or  Millon,  Spenser  or  Chaucer,  from  these  professed 
guides;  for  1  never  heard  them  say  much  about  them.  They 
were  always  talking  of  themselves  and  one  another  Nor  am  I 
cerljiin  thut  this  sort  of  personal  intercourse  with  living-  atithora, 
while  it  lakes  away  all  real  relish  or  freedom  of  opinion  with 
regard  lo  their  contemporaries,  greatly  enhances  our  respect  for 
themselves.  Poets  are  not  ideal  beings;  but  have  their  prose- 
sides,  like  the  commonest  of  the  people.  We  often  hear  per^ 
:.  What  rhey  ivould  have  given  lo  have  seen  Shakspeare  1 
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If  they  have  not,  I  wish  they  would ;  there  will  be  just  time 
before  the  next  three  volumes  of  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord 
come  out  That  is  not  a  school  of  affectation,  but  of  humanity. 
No  one  can  think  too  highly  of  the  work,  or  highly  enough  of 
the  author. 

The  first  poetess  I  can  recollect  is  Mrs.  Barbauld,  with  whose 
works  I  became  acquainted  before  those  of  any  other  author, 
male  or  female,  when  I  was  learning  to  spell  words  of  one 
syllable  in  her  story-books  for  children.  I  became  acquainted 
with  her  poetical  works  long  after  in  Enfield's  Speaker ;  and 
remember  being  much  divided  in  my  opinion,  at  that  time, 
between  her  Ode  to  Spring  and  Collins's  Ode  to  Evening.  I 
wish  I  could  repay  my  childish  debt  of  gratitude  in  terms  of  ap 
propriate  praise.  She  is  a  very  pretty  poetess;  and,  to  my 
£mcy,  strews  the  flowers  of  poetry  most  agreeably  round  the 
borders  of  religious  controversy.  She  is  a  neat  and  pointed 
prose-writer.  Her  "  Thoughts  on  the  Inconsistency  of  Human 
Expectations"  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  sensible  essays 
in  the  language.  There  is  the  same  idea  in  one  of  Barrow's 
Sermons. 

MrsL  Hannah  More  is  another  celebrated  modem  poetess, 
and  I  believe  still  living.  She  has  written  a  great  deal  which 
I  have  never  read. 

Miss  Baillie  must  make  up  this  trio  of  female  poets.  Her 
tragedies  and  comedies,  one  of  each  to  illustrate  each  of  the 
passions,  separately,  from  the  rest,  are  heresies  in  the  dramatic 
art  She  is  a  Unitarian  in  poetry.  With  her  the  passions  are, 
like  the  French  republic,  one  and  indivisible :  they  are  not  so 
in  nature,  or  in  Shakspeare.  Mr.  Southey  has,  I  believe,  some- 
where expressed  an  opinion  that  the  BtuA  of  Miss  Baillie  is 
•aperior  to  Romeo  and  Juliet  I  shall  not  stay  to  contradict 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  I  prefer  her  De  Montfort,  which  was 
condemned  on  the  stage,  to  some  later  tragedies,  which  have 
been  more  fortunate— to  the  Remorse,  Bertram,  and  lastly, 
Fazia  There  is  in  the  chief  character  of  that  play  a  nerve,  a 
continued  unity  of  interest,  a  setness  of  purpose  and  precision 
of  oatUne  which  John  Kemble  alone  was  capable  of  giving ; 
and  there  is  all  the  grace  which  women  )iave  Vn  ^wnSox^^.   ^^^ 


comedy  of  the  Election,  perfonfl 
wjih  iniliflerent  nicceaa,  appeaiiH 
house  iheatricals.  Every  thiDgl 
is  so  insipid  and  amiable.  VimI 
make-believe,  and  vice  is  such  al 
of  some  French  author  that  liitlJ 
bavedclU  to  play  with,  to  call  thi 
black  eyes  and  cherry  cheeks,  to  ll 
(hey  fail  down  and  hurt  their  facJ 
good,  and  scold  them  when  they  J 
affectation :  Misa  fiaillie  has  pr| 
grown  men  and  women  as  little  j 
moral  puppets  of  ibetn,  pulls  the  i 
act  vice,  according  to  their  cue  ai 
comedy  or  tragedy,  not  Irom  an 
or  Jove  either  of  virtue  or  vice. 

The  transition  from  these  to  Mi 
ory  is  not  far :  he  is  a  very  lady-l 
but  feeble  writer.  He  wraps  up  o 
cover  of  fine  words ;  is  full  of  ei 
ihem ;  is  studiously  inverted,  and 

s  vereca  are  poetry,  chiefly  beca 

ble  of  then 
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cal  diction.  You  have  nothing  like  truth  of  nature  or  simplicity  of 
expression.  The  fastidious  and  languid  reader  is  never  shocked 
by  meeting,  from  the  rarest  chance  in  the  world,  with  a  sin- 
gle homely  phrase  or  intelligible  idea.  You  cannot  see  the 
thought  for  the  ambiguity  of  the  language,  the  figure  for  the 
finery,  the  picture  for  the  varnish.  The  whole  is  refined,  and 
frittered  away  into  an  appearance  of  the  most  evanescent  bril- 
liancy and  tremulous  imbecility. — There  is  no  other  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  Pleasures  of  Memory  than  a  want  of  taste  and 
genius.  The  sentiments  are  amiable,  and  the  notes  at  the  end 
highly  interesting,  particularly  the  one  relating  to  the  Countess 
Pillar  (as  it  is  called)  between  Appleby  and  Penrith,  erected 
(as  the  inscription  tells  the  thoughtful  traveller)  by  Anna 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  in  the  year  1648,  in  memory  of  her 
last  parting  with  her  good  pious  mother  in  the  same  place  in 
the  year  1616— 

**  To  shew  ihit  power  of  love,  how  great 
Beyond  all  human  estimate." 

This  story  is  also  told  in  the  poem,  but  with  so  many  artful 
fiiuendos  and  tinsel  words  that  it  is  hardly  intelligible,  and  still 
Ifess  does  it  reach  the  heart. 

Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope  is  of  the  same  school,  in  which 
a  painful  attention  is  paid  to  the  expression  in  proportion  as 
there  is  little  to  express,  and  the  decomposition  of  prose  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  composition  of  poetry.  How  much  the  sense 
and  keeping  in  the  ideas  are  sacrificed  to  a  gingle  of  words  and 
epigrammatic  turn  of  expression,  may  be  seen  in  such  lines  as 
the  following  i^^one  of  the  characters,  an  old  invalid,  wishes  to 
end  his  da3rs  under 

**  Some  hamlet  shade,  to  3rield  his  sickly  form 
Health  in  the  breeze,  and  shelter  in  the  storm." 

Now  the  antithesis  here  totally  fails ;  for  it  is  the  breeze,  and 
not  the  tree,  or,  as  it  is  quaintly  expressed,  hamlet  shadtj  that 
afibrds  health,  though  it  is  the  tree  that  affords  shelter  in  or 
from  the  storm.     Instances  of  the  same  son  oC  curiosa  Vaf^iAoXoA 
aie  not  nure  ia  this  author.    His  Terses  oa  \ke  BaVOL^  oH^f^^so? 

13 


linden  have  considtTiibie  spiril  and  animution.  His  Gertnitle 
of  Wyoming  is  his  principal  performance,  Ii  is  a  kind  of  his- 
torical paraphrase  of  Mr.  Wordaworth's  poem  of  Roth.  It 
shows  Uiile  power,  or  power  enervaied  by  extrema  faslidioiu- 

ncM.     [I  is 


1'here  are  painiers  who  Irust  more  to  ihe  setting  of  their  pictures 
than  to  h  u  h  f  h  Ik  ness.  Mr.  Campbell  alivays  seems 
to  me  to  b  1  nk  h  v  h  s  poetry  will  look  whon  it  cornea 
to  be  ho  p  icd  n  p  f  n  wo  'C  paper,  lo  hare  a  dispropor- 
tionate po  n  dm  nas,  and  dread  of  errors  of  the 
press.  H  f  d  of  d  ng  wrong,  of  making  the  smallest 
mistake,  hu  h  doe  1  1  nothing.  Lest  he  should  wander 
irretrievably  from  the  right  path,  he  stands  still.  He  writes 
according  to  established  _ctLquette.  He  offers  the  IVItises  no  rio- 
If  he  lights  upon  a  good  thought  he  immediately  drops 
of  spoiling  a  good  thing.     When  he  launches  a 
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hand,  ^  like  morning  brought  by  night"  The  ioye-scenes  of 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming  breathe  a  balmy  yoluptuousness  of  senti- 
ment ;  but  they  are  generally  broken  ofi*  in  the  middle ;  they 
are  like  the  scent  of  a  bank  of  violets,  faint  and  rich,  which  the 
gale  suddenly  conveys  in  a  dififerent  direction.  Mr.  Campbell 
18  careful  of  his  own  reputation,  and  economical  of  the  pleasures 
of  his  readers.  He  treats  them  as  the  fox  in  the  fable  treated 
his  guest  the  stork;  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  his  fine 
things  are 

"  Like  angels*  Tints,  few,  and  far  between."  • 

There  is  another  fault  in  this  poem,  which  is  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  fable.  The  most  striking  events  occur  in  the 
shape  of  antitheses.  The  story  is  cut  into  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lelogram. There  is  the  same  systematic  alternation  of  good  and 
evil,  of  violence  and  repose,  that  there  is  of  light  and  shade  in  a 
pictdre.  The  Indian,  who  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  interest  o( 
die  poem,  vanishes  and  returns  afler  long  intervals,  like  the> 
periodical  revolutions  of  the  planet&  He  unexpectedly  appears 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,  after  years  of  absence,  and  without  any 
known  reason  but  the  convenience  o(  the  author  and  the  aa- 
tonishment  of  the  reader ;  as  if  nature  were  a  machine  con- 
•tructed  on  a  principle  of  complete  contrast,  to  produce  a  thea^ 
rical  efiect.  Nee  Deiu  iiUersUj  nisi  dignus  vhuiice  nodus.  Mr. 
Campbell's  savage  never  appears  but  upon  great  occasions,  and 
dien  his  punctuality  is  preternatural  and  alarming.  He  is  the 
most  wonderful  instance  on  record  of  poetical  reUabUity,  The 
most  dreadful  mischiefs  happen  at  the  most  mortifying  mo- 
ments ;  and  when  your  expectations  are  wound  up  to  the  highest 
pitch,  you  are  sure  to  have  them  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  pre- 
meditated and  remorseless  stroke  of  the  poet's  pen.  This  it 
done  80  often  for  the  convenience  of  the  author,  that  in  the  end 
it  ceases  to  be  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader. 

*  There  is  the  same  idea  in  Blair's  Grave. 

" ItsTisits, 

Like  those  of  angels,  short,  and  far  between." 

Mr.  Campbell,  m  altering  theexpresnoa,  bat  tidikiiil.   ''"Evn?  vb^ 
*Ar  hstwiMU,*  MIS  Che  Mine  thing. 
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Tom  Moore  is  a  poet  of  a  quite  different  slamp.  He  is  u 
heedless,  g-ny,  nnd  prodigal  of  his  poetical  wealth,  as  the  other 
is  cari'ftil,  reserved,  and  paxsimonious.  The  genius  of  both,  ta 
naiional  Mr.  Moore's  Muse  is  anolhcr  Ariel,  aa  lig^bt,  as 
tricksy,  as  indefatigable,  nnd  as  humane  a  spirit.  His  fancy  is 
forever  on  the  wing,  flutters  in  the  gale,  glitters  in  the  sun. 
Every  thing  lives,  moves,  and  sparkles  in  his  poetry,  while  over 
all  love  waves  his  purple  light  Hia  thoughts  are  ae  restless,  ai 
many,  and  as  bright,  as  the  insects  thai  people  the  sun's  beam, 
"  So  work  the  honey-bees,"  ettraedag  liquid  sweets  from  open- 
ing  linds  ;  so  the  butterfly  expands  its  wings  to  the  idle  air;  so 
the  thistle's  siher  doivn  is  wafted  over  summer  seas.  An  airy 
voyasjer  on  life's  stream,  his  mind  inhales  the  fragrance  of  a 
thousand  shore?,  and  drinks  of  endless  pleasures  under  halcyon 
skies. — Wherever  his  footsteps  tend  over  the  enamelled  ground 
of  fairy  ficiion— 

"  Arounil  liim  the  beea  in  pUj  flutter  and  cluster, 
Anil  giurly  hutlerfliea  frolic  »romid," 
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pressions  of  Mr.  Moore's  poetry  are  detached,  desultory,  and 
physical  Its  gorgeous  colours  brighten  and  fade  like  the  rain- 
bow's. Its  sweetness  evaporates  like  the  effluvia  exhaled  from 
beds  of  flowers )  His  gay  laughing  style,  which  relates  to  the 
immediate  pleasures  of  love  or  wine,  is  better  than  his  senti- 
mental and  romantic  vein.  His  Irish  melodies  are  not  free  from 
affectation  and  a  certain  sickliness  of  pretension.  His  serious 
descriptions  are  apt  to  run  into  flowery  tenderness.  His  pathos 
sometimes  melts  into  a  mawkish  sensibiUty,  or  crystallizes  into 
all  the  prettiness  of  allegorical  language,  and  glittering  hardness 
of  external  imagery.  But  he  has  wit  at  will,  and  of  the  first 
quality.  His  satirical  and  burlesque  poetry  is  his  best:  it  is 
first-rate.  His  Twopenny  Post-Bag  is  a  perfect  "  nest  of  spice- 
ry  f  where  the  Cayenne  is  not  spared.  The  politician  there 
sharpens  the  poef  s  pen.  In  this,  too,  our  bard  resembles  the 
bee — ^he  has  its  honey  and  its  sting. 

Mr.  Moore  ought  not  to  have  written  Lalla  Rookh,  even  for 
three  thousand  guineas.  His  fame  is  worth  more  than  that 
He  should  have  minded  the  advice  of  Fadladeen.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  failure,  so  much  as  an  evasion  and  a  consequent  dis- 
appointment of  public  expectation.  He  should  have  left  it  to 
others  to  break  conventions  with  nations,  and  faith  with  the 
world.  He  should,  at  any  rate,  have  kept  his  with  the  public. 
Lalla  Rookh  is  not  what  people  wanted  to  see  whether  Mr. 
Moore  could  do— namely,  whether  he  could  write  a  long  epic 
poem.  It  is  four  short  tales.  The  interest,  however,  is  often  high- 
wrought  and  tragic,  but  the  execution  still  turns  to  the  efi*eminate 
and  voluptuous  side.  Fortitude  of  mind  is  the  first  requisite  of  a 
tragic  or  epic  writer.  Happiness  of  nature  and  felicity  of  genius 
are  the  pre-eminent  characteristics  of  the  bard  of  Erin.  If  he  is 
not  perfectly  contented  with  what  he  is,  all  the  world  beside  ia 
He  had  no  temptation  to  risk  any  thing  in  adding  to  the  love 
and  admiration  of  his  age,  and  more  than  one  country. 

"  Therefore  to  be  potMssed  whh  double  pomp, 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before, 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
ToflMOCb  tika  ice,  or  add  anoUm  hsQA 
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I'n  seek  tlie  bcauliviia  rye  uf  he&v'n  to  garoish, 
Is  waneful  and  ridiculou*  eicen." 

The  same  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Moore's  seeking  to  bind  an 
epic  crown,  or  ilie  shadow  of  one,  round  his  other  laurels. 

If  Mr.  Moore  has  not  suffered  enough  personally,  Lord  By- 
ron (judging  froiii  tlic  tone  of  his  writings)  might  be  thou^it 
lo  have,  sufTered  too  much  to  be  a  truly  great  poel.  If  Mr. 
Moore  lays  himself  too  open  to  all  the  various  impulses  of 
thing's,  the  outward  shows  of  earth  and  sky,  to  every  breath  that 
blows,  to  every  stray  scnlimeDt  thai  crosses  his  faDcy ;  Lord 
Byron  shuts  himself  up  too  much  in  the  impenetrable  gloom  of 
his  own  thoughts,  and  buries  the  natural  light  of  things  la 
''nook  monastic."  The  Giaour,  the  Corsair,  Childe  Harold, 
are  all  the  same  person,  and  (hey  are  apparently  all  himselC 
Tl  e  1  s  ng  pe  n  of  one  subject,  the  same  dark  ground 
of  li  n  t  h  it  e  darker  lours  of  the  poet's  mind  spread 
h     un  eas  ng  nc  umula  on   of  horrors  on   horror's 


tthe 


sense  ot  pain  as  ii 
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scattered  gloom :  liis  eye  flashes  livid  fire  that  withers  and  con- 
sumes.  But  still  we  watch  the  progress  of  the  scathing  bolt 
with  interest,  and  mark  the  ruin  it  leaves  behind  with  awe. 
Within  the  contracted  range  of  his  imagination^  he  has  great 
unity  and  truth  of  keeping.  He  chocises  elements  and  agents 
congenial  to  his  mind^  the  dark  and  glittering  ocean,  the  frail 
bark  hurrying  before  the  storm,  pirates  and  men  that  '<  house 
on  the  wild  sea  with  wild  usages."  He  gives  the  tumultuous 
eagerness  of  action,  and  the  fixed  despair  of  thought  In  vigour 
of  style  and  force  of  conception,  he  in  one  sense  surpasses 
every  writer  of  the  present  day.  His  indignant  apophthegms  are 
like  oracles  of  misanthropy.  He  who  wishes  for  ^  A  curse  to 
kill  with,"  may  find  it  in  Lord  Byron's  writings.  Yet  he  has 
beauty  lurking  underneath  his  strength,  tenderness  sometimes 
joined  with  the  phrenzy  of  despair.  A  flash  of  golden  light 
sometimes  follows  from  a  stroke  of  his  pencil,  like  a  falling 
meteor.  The  flowers  that  adorn  his  poetry  bloom  over  charnel- 
houses  and  the  grave ! 

There  is  one  subject  on  which  Lord  Byron  is  fond  of  writing, 
on  which  I  wish  he  would  not  write — Bonaparte.  Not  that 
I  quarrel  with  his  writing  for  him,  or  against  him,  but  with  his 
writing  both  for  him  and  against  him.  What  right  has  he  to 
do  this?  Bonaparte's  character,  be  it  what  else  it  may,  does 
not  change  every  hour  according  to  his  Lordship's  varying 
humour.  He  is  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger,  or  for  his  Lord- 
ship's Muse,  to  play  what  stop  she  pleases  on.  Why  should 
Lord  Byron  now  laud  him  to  the  skies  in  the  hour  of  success, 
and  then  peevishly  wreak  his  disappointment  on  the  god  of  his 
idolatry?  The  man  he  writes  of  does  not  rise  or  fall  with 
circumstances :  but ''  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken." 
Besides^  he  is  a  subject  for  history,  and  not  for  poetry. 

*'  Grreat  princes'  faTourites  their  fair  leaTet  apread, 

But  aa  the  marigold  at  the  aun'a  eye, 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried ; 

For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 
The  painful  warrior,  famoused  for  fight, 

After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil'd, 
Ik  from  the  book  of  honour  raied  quite, 

Aiidalltheraftlbigotfi»iilujcKhe\fiAy^^  x 


\(  l.iird  Dyron  will  write  uiiything  more  on  this   hazardous  i 
tlu'mi'.  let  him  take  tbese  lines  of  Shakspcare  for  his  guide,  and 
liiiisli  theni  in  the  spirit  of  the  original — ihey  will   then  be 
u-unUy  of  the  subject. 

Waller  Scott  is  the  most  popular  of  all  ihe  poela  of  the  present 

<]:iv,  and  deacrvediy  fo.     He  describes  thai  wbicb  is  most  easily 

and  generally  understood  with  more  viracity  and  effect  thaa 

anybody  else.     He  has  no  excellences,  either  of  a  lofty  or  re- 

I    condite  kind,  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  ordinnry 

:apaciiy  lo  find  out ;  but  he  has  all  the  good  qualities  which  all 

the  world  agree  to  understand.     His  eiyle  is  clear,  flowing',  and 

rran^porent :  his  senliinents,  of  which  his  style  is  an  easy  and 

tural  medium,  are  common  to  hira  with  his  readers.     He  has 

nc  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  idiosyiuraci/.     He  differs  from  his 

iJers  only  in  a  greater  range  of  knowledge  and  facility  of  ex- 

His  poetry  belongs  to  the  clasa  of  iniproKitaiori  poetry. 

IE  neither  depth,  height,  nor  breadth  in  it;  neither  tin com- 

strencth,  nnr  unrammon  refinement  of  thought,  sentimeDl, 

It  has  no  oriffinaiilv.     But  if  this  author  has  no 
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which  they  might  feel  and  think,  in  a  much  more  striking' point 
of  yiew,  with  greater  variety  of  dress  and  attitude,  and  with 
more  local  truth  of  colouring.  His  imagery  is  Grothic  an< 
grotesque.  The  manners  and  actions  haye  the  interest  anc 
curiosity  belonging  to  a  wild  country  and  a  distant  period  of 
time.  Few  descriptions  have  a  more  complete  reality,  a  more 
striking  appearance  of  life  and  motion,  than  that  of  the  warriors 
in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  who  start  up  at  the  command  of 
Roderick  Dhu,  from  their  concealment  under  the  fern,  and  dis- 
appear again  in  an  instant.  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and 
Marmion  are  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  best,  of  his  works.  The 
Goblin  Page,  in  the  first  of  these,  is  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
scrutable little  personage.  In  reading  these  poems,  I  confess  I 
am  a  little  disconcerted,  in  turning  over  the  page,  tO/  find  Mr. 
Westall's  pictures,  which  always  aeem  fac'simile3  of  the  persons 
represented,  with  ancient  costume  and  a  theatrical  air.  This 
may  be  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Westall,  but  it  is  not  one  to  Walter 
Scott  The  truth  is,  there  is  a  modem  air  in  the  midst  of  the 
antiquarian  research  of  Mr.  Scott's  poetry.  It  is  history  or  tra- 
dition in  masquerade.  Not  only  the  crust  of  old  words  and 
innages  is  worn  ofi*with  time, — the  substance  is  grown  compara- 
tively light  and  worthless.  The  forms  are  old  and  uncouth ; 
but  the  spirit  is  efieminate  and  frivolous.  This  is  a  deduction 
from  the  praise  I  have  given  to  his  pencil  for  extreme  fidelity, 
though  it  has  been  no  obstacle  to  its  drawing-room  success.  He 
has  just  hit  the  town  between  the  romantic  and  the  fashionable ; 
and,  between  the  two,  secured  all  classes  of  readers  on  his  side. 
In  a  word,  I  conceive  that  he  is  to  the  great  poet  what  an  excel- 
lent mimic  is  to  a  great  actor.  There  is  no  determinate  impres- 
sion left  on  the  mind  by  reading  his  poetry.  It  has  no  results. 
The  reader  rises  up  from  the  perusal  with  new  images  and 
associations,  but  he  remains  the  same  man  that  he  was  before. 
A  great  mind  is  one  that  moulds  the  minds  of  others.  Mr. 
Scott  has  put  the  Border  Minstrelsy  and  scattered  traditions  of 
the  country  into  easy,  animated  verse.  But  the  Notes  to  his 
poems  are  just  as  entertaining  as  the  poems  themselves,  and  his 
poems  are  only  entertaining. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  is  the  most  original  ^poeX  TiiO'n  Vlto^.   ^^ 


rse  of  Waller  Scott  in 

iirly  all   that  the  other  i 

His  poetry  is  in 

)t  depend  upon  tradition,  oi 

It  from  his  own  mind,  and  is 


lis  defects  and  excellences, 
rants,  and  wants  all  Utat  the 
I  external,  but  internal ;  k 
story,  or  old  song;  he  fur- 
his  own  EtihjccL     He  is  the 


poet  of  mere  sentiment.  Of  many  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  it  i> 
not  possible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise,  such  as  Hatl- 
Itap  Well,  the  Banks  of  the  Wye,  Poor  Susan,  parts  of  the 
Leech -gatherer,  the  lines  to  a  Cuckoo,  to  a  Daisj',  the  Com- 
plninl,  several  of  the  Sonnets,  and  a  hundred  others  of  incon- 
ceivable beauty,  of  perfect  originality  and  pathos.  They  open 
a  finer  and  deeper  vein  of  thought  and  feeling  than  any  poet  in 
modern  times  has  done,  or  attempted.  He  has  produced  a 
deeper  impression,  and  on  a  smaller  circle,  than  any  other  <^ his 
contemporaries.  His  powers  have  been  mistaken  by  the  age, 
nor  does  he  exactly  understand  them  himself.  He  cannot  form 
a  whole.  He  has  not  the  constructive  faculty.  He  can  give 
fine  tones  of  thought,  drawn  from  his  mind  by  accidcDt 
liiiiire,  Uke  the  sounds  drawn  from  the  JEoMan  harp  by  the 
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^e  larger  poem  equal  to  many  of  the  detached  pieces  in  the 
Lyrical  Ballads.  As  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  hare  been  little 
known  to  the  public,  or  chiefly  through  garbled  extracts  from 
tfaem,  I  will  here  giye  an  entire  poem  (one  that  has  always  been 
a  fiiYOurite  with  me,)  that  the  reader  may  know  what  it  is  that 
the  admirers  of  this  author  find  to  be  delighted  with  in  his 
poetry.  Those  who  do  not  feel  the  beauty  and  the  force  of  it 
may  save  themselyes  the  trouble  of  inquiring  farther. 

HAKT-LBAP  WELL. 

"  Hie  knight  had  ridden  down  from  Wendey  moor 
With  the  tlow  motion  of  a  fummer's  cloud ; 
He  tamed  aside  towards  a  Taval's  door, 
And, '  Bring  another  horse  I'  he  eried  alood. 

Another  horse !'— That  shoot  the  Tassal  heard, 

And  saddled  his  best  steed,  a  comely  gray; 
Sir  Walter  mounted  him ;  he  was  the  third 

Which  he  had  moonted  on  that  glorious  day. 

Joj  spa^led  in  the  prancing  courser's  eyes ; 

The  horse  and  horseman  are  a  happy  pair; 
But,  though  Sir  Walter  like  a  falcon  ffies, 

There  is  a  doleful  silence  in  the  air. 

A  rout  this  morning  left  Sir  Walter's  hall, 
That  as  they  galloped  made  the  echoes  roar; 

But  horse  and  man  are  Tanished,  one  and  all ; 
Such  race,  I  think,  was  never  seen  before. 

8b  Walter,  restless  as  a  Teering  wind, 
CaUs  to  the  few  tired  dogs  that  yet  remain : 

Brach,  Swift,  and  Music,  noblest  of  their  kind, 
Follow,  and  up  the  weary  mountain  strain. 

The  knight  hallooed,  he  chid  and  cheered  them  on 
With  suppliant  gestures  and  upbraidings  stem ; 

But  breath  and  eye-sight  fail ;  and,  one  by  one. 
The  dogs  are  stretdied  among  the  mountain  ten. 

Where  is  the  throng,  the  tumult  of  the  race? 

The  bugles  that  so  joyfully  were  blown  1 
— ^This  chase  it  looks  not  like  an  earthly  chaae\ 

flir  Waiter  and  the  but  lie  W£t  tWDA. 
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The  pool  hul  loile  along  Ihe  mauntiiiii  aide; 

1  milJ  nol  etop  U  lelt  hov  lar  he  fled, 
Nor  mill  I  menlion  by  vrhut  dwlb  he  died  ; 

But  now  Ihr  knight  behatda  him  lying  dud. 

Dismounting  then,  he  leaned  •gunat  a  ihorn ; 

Hr  bad  no  follower,  dog,  oar  mui,  nor  boj : 
He  neither  smacked  hia  whip  not  blew  his  hom 

But  gaieJ  upon  the  spoil  with  silenl  JOT. 


Close  ll 


And  fiiai 


the  thorn  on  wliieh  Sir  Waller  Ic 
I  hie  dumb  partner  in  Ibis  gloriouis 
3  a  lamb  the  boor  Uiat  it  is  jeaneti 
iglikei 


Upon  hill  Eid>!  the  hurt  was  lying  stretehed : 
H\e  nosr  half-touched  s  spring  b«nea(h  a  hill, 

Ani)  nilh  the  last  deep  groan  his  breath  hed  fetrbed 
The  waters  of  the  spring  were  trembling  still. 

And  now,  ion  hnpyf  for  repose  nc  rest, 
(Was 'never  man  in  soeh  a  joytul  case!) 

Sir  Waller  walked  all  round,  north,  south,  and  vnmt. 
And  ^riEi'd.  and  gazed  apon  that  darling  place. 
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And,  in  the  summep-lime  when  days  an  long, 

I  will  eome  hither  with  mj  panunonr ; 
And  with  the  dancen,  and  the  ndnatral's  loog, 

We  will  make  meny  m  that  pieanat  bower. 

Tin  the  fimndationB  of  the  moiintanui  fUl,  ' 
Mj  mannon  with  iti  arbour  shall  endure ; — 

The  joy  of  them  who  till  the  ffelda  of  Swale, 
And  them  who  dwell  among  the  wooda  of  Ure  !* 

Then  home  he  went,  and  left  the  hart,  itone  dead, 

With  breathleis  noetrihi  stretched  above  the  spring, 
— Soon  did  the  knight  perform  what  he  had  said, 
And  far  and  wide  the  fiune  thereof  did  ring. 

Ere  thrice  the  moon  into  her  port  had  steered, 

A  cup  of  stone  received  the  living  well ; 
Three  pillars  of  rude  stone  Sir  Walter  reared, 

And  built  a  house  of  pleasure  in  the  deO. 

And  near  the  fountain,  flowevs  of  stature  tall 

With  trailing  plants  and  trees  were  intertwined, — 

Which  soon  composed  a  little  sylvan  hall, 
A  leafy  shelter  from  the  sun  and  wind. 

And  thither,  when  the  summez^ys  were  long, 

Sir  Walter  journeyed  with  his  paramour ; 
And  with  the  dancers  and  the  minstrers  song 

Made  merriment  within  that  pleasant  bower. 

The  knight,  Sir  Walter,  died  in  course  of  time^ 

And  his  bones  lie  in  his  paternal  vale. — 
But  there  w  matter  fSir  a  second  rhyme. 

And  I  to  this  would  add  another  tale." 


PART  SEOONB. 

"  The  moving  accident  is  not  my  trade: 
To  freeze  the  blood  I  have  no  ready  arts : 
'Tis  my  delight,  alone  in  summer  shade, 
To  pipe  a  simple  song  fisr  thinking  heartsi. 

As  I  (nok  Hawes  to  Richmond  did  repair. 
It  chanced  that  I  saw  standing  in  a  dell 
Tbvee  aspens  at  three  comers  of  a  sq«a«e, 
•  Aadone^jMittaryudidiiteii^MK^ii^ 
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What  tbu  imporbril  I  could  ill  divine  : 

And,  pulling  now  the  ran  mj  horse  to  slop, 

[  Mw  thrre  |)illin  HtuiJiDg  in  ■  lino, 
The  Eut  iHonf  pillsr  on  ■  dirk  liill-l<>[>. 

The  trrea  writ  gny,  with  nuther  arm*  nor  head ; 

Usif-waalod  Ibd  sqittjc  mound  of  Uwny  green ; 
So  thil  ynu  jiui  michl  siy .  w  tlicn  1  aiid, 

'  H«e  ill  old  linw  the  huid  of  aina  halh  Iwen,' 

I  lookrd  upon  Ihe  hill  both  &r  uid  near. 

More  doleful  plact  did  ncYar  eye  aurtey  ; 
It  tRmed  u  if  (he  >pring-lunD  cime  not  here, 

And  Nature  here  were  willing  Id  d«cay. 

I  ilaod  in  TuioUB  thought!  ind  fanrin  loit. 

When  one,  who  wng  in  Ahepbcrd'a  ^rb  aUired, 
Cbidc  up  the  hollow  ■. — Him  did  I  acrmil, 

And  what  this  piaw  mljhl  be  I  then  inquired. 

The  tihppherd  alopped,  and  (hat  aune  nory  told 
Which  in  my  former  rhyme  I  hare  reheaned. 
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For  thirteen  hours  he  ran  a  desperate  race; 

And  in  my  simple  mind  we  cannot  tell 
What  cause  the  hart  might  have  to  love  this  place, 

And  come  ahd  make  his  death-hed  near  the  well. 

Here  on  the  grass  perhaps  asleep  he  sank, 
Lulled  by  this  fountain  in  the  summer-tide ; 

This  water  was  perhaps  the  first  he  drank 
When  he  had  wandered  from  his  mother's  side. 

In  April  here  beneath  the  scented  thorn 
He  heard  the  birds  their  morning  carols  sing ; 

And  he,  perhaps,  for  aught  we  know,  was  bom 
Not  half  a  furlong  firom  that  selfsame  spring. 

But  now  here's  neither  grass  nor  pleasant  shade ; 

The  sun  on  drearier  hollow  never  shone ; 
60  will  it  be,  as  I  have  often  said, 

Till  trees,  and  stones,  and  fountain  all  are  gone.' 

'Gray-headed  Shepherd,  thou  hast  spoken  well ; 

Small  difference  lies  between  thy  creed  and  mine: 
This  beast  not  unobeenred  by  Nature  fell ; 

His  death  was  mourned  by  sympathy  divine. 

The  Being  that  is  in  the  clouds  and  air. 
That  is  in  the  green  leaves  among  the  groves. 

Maintains  a  deep  and  reverential  care 
For  the  unoffending  creatures  whom  he  loves. 

The  pleasure-house  is  dust : — behind,  before, 
This  is  no  common  waste,  no  common  gloom ; 

But  Nature,  in  due  course  of  time,  once  more 
Shall  here  put  on  her  beauty  and  her  bloom. 

She  leaves  the  objects  to  a  slow  decay. 
That  what  we  are,  and  have  been,  may  be  known ; 

But,  at  the  coming  of  the  milder  day, 
These  monuments  shall  all  be  overgrown. 

One  lesson,  Shepherd,  let  us  two  divide. 
Taught  both  by  what  she  shows,  and  what  conceals, 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasuro  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels.'" 

Mr.  Wordsworth  is  at  the  head  of  that  which  has  been  de- 
ominated  the  Lake  school  of  poetry ;  a  school  which,  with  all 
ly  respect  for  it^  I  do  not  think  sacied  fioia  cnucSsoi  ^x  cissisi^ 
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from  faults,  of  some  of  which  faults  I  shall  speak  with  becoming 
frankness ;  for  I  do  not  see  ihal  the  liberty  of  the  press  ought  to 
be  shackled,  or  freedom  of  speech  curtailed,  to  screen  either  ia 
Tcvolurionary  or  renP^ado  eximvaganccs.  This  school  of  poetry 
had  iis  origin  in  the  French  revolution,  or  rather  in  those  senti- 
ments and  opimona  which  produced  that  revolution  ;  and  which 
spntimenla  and  opinions  were  indirectly  imported  into  this  coun- 
try m  tran^ilations  from  the  German  about  that  period.  Our 
poitnal  liKrattirc  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
den-enerateil  mto  the  most  trite,  insipid,  and  mechanical  of  all 
thiriL'v,  m  the  handaof  the  followers  of  Pope  and  the  old  French 
school  iifpoptry  It  wanted  something  to  stir  it  up,  and  it  found 
thjt  sumi  thmg  m  the  principles  and  events  of  the  French  revo- 
lution From  the  impulse  it  thus  received,  it  rose  at  once  from 
the  inoet  servile  imitation  and  tamest  common-place  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  singularity  and  paradox.  The  change  in  the  belles- 
lettres  nas  as  complete,  and  to  many  persona  as  startling,  as  the 
chnni;o  in  politics  with  which  it  went  hand  in  hand.  There 
nighty  ferment  in  the  heads  of  statesmen  and  poets,  kings 
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travagant  or  childish,  was  all  that  was  aimed  at,  or  considered 
as  compatihle  with  sound  philosophy  and  an  age  of  reason. 
The  licentiousness  grew  extreme:  Coryate's  Crudities  were 
nothing  to  it  The  world  was  to  be  turned  topsy-turvy ;  and 
poetry,  by  the  good  will  of  our  Adam-wits,  was  to  share'  its  hte^ 
and  begin  de  novo.  It  was  a  time  of  promise,  a  renewal  of  the 
world  and  of  letters ;  and  the  Deucalions,  who  were  to  perform 
this  feat  of  regeneration,  were  the  present  poet-laureat  and  the 
two  authors  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  The  Grermans,  who  made 
heroes  of  robbers,  and  honest  wbmen  of  cast-ofi*  mistresses,  had 
already  exhausted  the  extravagant  and  marvellous  in  sentiment 
and  situation ;  our  native  writers  adopted  a  wonderful  simplicity 
of  style  and  matter.  The  paradox  they  set  out  with  was  that  all 
things  are  by  nature  equally  fit  subjects  for  poetry ;  or  that,  if 
^ere  is  any  preference  to  be  given,  those  that  are  the  meanest 
and  most  unpromising  are  the  best,  as  they  leave  the  greatest 
scope  for  the  unbounded  stdres  of  thought  and  fiincy  in  the 
vnriter's  own  mind.  Poetry  had  with  them  ''  neither  buttress 
nor  coigne  of  vantage  to  make  its  pendant  bed  and  procreant 
cradle."  It  was  not  ^  bom  so  high :  its  aiery  buildeth  in  the 
cedar's  top,  and  dailies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun."  It 
grew  like  a  mushroom  out  of  the  ground ;  or  was  hidden  in  it 
like  a  truffle,  which  it  required  a  particular  sagacity  and  indus- 
try to  find  out  and  dig  up.  They  founded  the  new  school  on  a 
principle  of  sheer  humanity,  on  pure  nature  void  of  art  It 
could  not  be  said  of  these  sweeping  reformers  and  dictators  in 
die  republic  of  letters,  that  ''  in  their  train  walked  crowns  and 
erownets ;  that  realms  and  islands,  like  plates,  dropt  from  their 
pockets:"  but  they  were  surrounded,  in  company  with  the 
Muses,  by  a  mixed  rabble  of  idle  apprentices  and  Botany  Bay 
convicts,  female  vagrants,  gipdies,  meek  daughters  in  the  family 
of  Christ,  of  idiot  boys  and  mad  mothers,  and  after  them  ^  owh 
and  night-ravens  flew." — They  scorned  "  degrees,  priority,  and 
place,  insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form,  ofiice,  and  cus- 
tom, in  all  line  of  order :" — ^the  distinctions  of  birth,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  did  not  enter  into  their  abstracted,  lofty,  tmd 
lereUing  calculation  df  human  nature.  He  who  'w^a  tckoi^  ^Skuksl 
man  wiA  them  was  none.    They  claimed  \QxidxfiA.oi3Sc^ 
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t  of  [lie  people :  peasants,  pcdiers,  and  village- 
barbers  were  tboir  oracles  and  bosom  friends.  Their  poetry,  in 
ihe  extreme  to  which  it  professedly  tended,  and  was  in  efiect 
uirried,  levels  nil  distinctions  of  nnlurc  and  society;  has  '^no 
figures  nor  no  fanlosita,"  which  the  prejudices  of  superstition  or 
the  customs  of  the  ivorld  draw  in  the  brains  of  men  ;  ^  no  trjri&l 
fond  records"  of  nil  that  has  existed  in  the  history  of  past  ages; 
it  hns  no  adveniiiious  pride,  pomp,  or  circumstance,  to  set  it  off; 
"  the  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe ;"  neither  tra- 
dition, reverence,  nor  ceremony,  "  thai  to  great  ones  'longs :"  il 
hreaks  in  pieces  the  golden  images  of  poetry,  and  defaces  iu 
armorial  bearing's,  to  melt  thetn  down  in  the  mould  of  cummon 
humunity  or  of  its  own  upstart  self-sufficiency.  They  took  ih« 
same  cioihod  in  their  new-fangled  "metre  boUad-mongering " 
scheme,  which  Rousseau  did  in  his  prose  paradoxes — of  exciting 
attention  by  reversing  the  established  standards  of  opinion  and 
estimation  in  the  world.  They  were  for  bringing  poetry  back 
lo  its  primitive  simplicity  and  state  of  nature,  as  he  ivas  for 
bringing  society  back  to  ihe  savage  slate ;  so  ihat  the  only  thing 
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physics,  which,  he  says,  are  unintelligible,  and  yet  he  woald  be 
thought  to  understand  them ;  he  hates  prose ;  he  hates  all  po- 
etry but  his  own ;  he  hates  the  dialogues  in  Shakspeare ;  he 
hates  music,  dancing,  and  painting ;  he  hates  Rubens,  he  hates 
Rembrandt ;  he  hates  Raphael,  he  hates  Titian ;  he  hates  Van- 
dyke ;  he  hates  the  antique ;  he  hates  the  Apollo  Belvidere ; 
he  hates  the  Venus  of  Medicis.  This  is  the  reason  that  so  fyvr 
people  take  an  interest  in  his  writings,  because  he  takes  an 
interest  in  nothing  that  others  do ! — ^The  effect  has  been  per- 
ceived as  something  odd ;  but  the  cause  or  principle  has  never 
been  distinctly  traced  to  its  source  before,  as  far  as  I  know. 
The  proofs  are  to  be  found  every  where — in  Mr.  Southey's  Bot- 
any Bay  Eclogues,  in  his  book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets,  his  Odes 
and  Inscriptions,  so  well  parodied  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review, 
in  his  Joan  of  Arc,  and  last,  though  not  least,  in  his  Wat  Tyler : 

"  When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  ipan, 
Wheie  was  then  the  gentleman  1"— 

(or  the  poet  laureat  either,  we  may  ask  ?) — in  Mr.  Coleridge's 
Ode  to  an  Ass's  Foal,  in  his  lines  to  Sarah,  his  Religious  Mus- 
ings ]  and  in  his  and  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Lyrical  Ballads,  passim. 
Of  Mr.  Southey's  larger  epics,  I  have  but  a  faint  recollection 
at  this  distance  of  time,  but  all  that  I  remember  of  them  is  me- 
chanical and  extravagant,  heavy  and  superficial.  His  afifected, 
disjointed  style  is  well  imitated  in  the  Rejected  Addresses. 
The  difference  between  him  and  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  seems 
to  be  that  the  one  is  heavy  and  the  other  light,  the  one  solemn 
and  the  other  pragmatical,  the  one  phlegmatic  and  the  other 
flippant ;  and  that  there  is  no  Gay  in  the  present  time  to  give 
a  Qualogue  Raisonn^  of  the  performances  of  the  living  under- 
taker of  epica  Kehama  is  a  loose  sprawling  figure,  such  as 
we  see  cut  out  of  wood  or  paper,  and  pulled  or  jerked  with 
wire  or  thread,  to  make  sudden  and  surprising  motions,  without 
nioaoing,  grace,  or  nature  in  them.  By  far  the  best  of  his 
works  are  some  of  his  shorter  personal  compositions,  in  which 
there  is  an  ironical  mixture  of  the  quaint  and  serious,  such  aa 
his  lines  on  a  picture  of  Ghispar  Poussin,  the  &iie  \a\e  o'i  Qk^^Qi^ 
Wrtoy  kkDescnptioD  cf  a  Pig,  and  the  HoUy-ttee^^\)^s^*^«^ 
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affecting,  beautiful,  and  modest  relrospec!  on  his  own  character. 
Mqv  tile  aspiraiioii  with  which  it  eoQcludes  be  fulfilled!  • — 

*  "  O  reodpr  !  bs«t  Ihou  ever  Hood  lo  we 
Tin- IIcNy  Tree! 
Thi?  Fvc  thai  coQtempUua  it  irell  perceiTn 

Its  aloMv  Imivfa, 
Ordprpil  by  »n  inttJligence  w  wise 
Ah  iui|:hl  conlbuod  the  dthciBl'ti  Hphutrie*. 
Brlow.  B  circling  fence,  iU  learea  ue  wen 

WriiiklFil  uul  keen ; 
No  i^ruuiJLt  rattle  throufrh  thai  prickly  round 

Bui  as  they  grow  where  nothing  a  to  f«r, 
Smooth  uid  iinsno'd  the  poinllcn  learn  appear. 
I  loTa  lo  Ticw  these  things  with  curioun  ejei, 
And  moralize; 

moftheHoUjTree 


Can  PI 


"\Vheri 


1  pen:hBim  to  mjikB  ■  pleuuit  rhjrotc, 
ly  pmlil  in  the  alter  time. 
atiroiid  perehunc*  I  might  appear 
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But  the  little  he  has  done  of  true  and  sterling  exceUence  is 
oyerloaded  by  the  quantity  of  indifferent  matter  which  he  tunui 
out  every  year,  "  prosing  or  versing,"  with  equally  mechanical 
^and  irresistible  facility.  His  Essays,  or  political  and  moral  dis- 
quisitions, are  n^  so  full  of  original  matter  as  Montaigne'a 
They  are  second  or  third  rate  compositions  in  that  class. 

It  remains  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  of  Mr.  Coleridge  \ 
and  there  is  no  one  who  has  a  better  right  to  say  what  he  thinks 
of  him  than  I  have.  "  Is  there  here  any  dear  friend  of^Cflosar? 
To  him  I  say,  that  Brutus's  love  to  Cfesar  was  no  less  than  his." 
But  no  matter. — His  Ancient  Mariner  is  his  most  remarkable 
performance,  and  the  only  one  that  I  could  point  out  to  any  one 
as  giving  an  adequate  idea  of  his  great  natural  powers.  It  is 
high  German,  however,  and  in  it  he  seems  to  ^  conceive  of 
poetry  but  as  a  drunken  dream,  reckless,  careless,  and  heedless, 
of  past,  present,  and  to  come."  His  tragedies  (for  he  has  written 
two)  are  not  answerable  to  it ;  they  are,  except  a  few  poetical 
passages,  drawling  sentiment  and  metaphysical  jargon.  He 
has  no  genuine  dramatic  talent  There  is  one  fine  passage  in 
his  Christabel,  that  which  contains  the  description  of  the  quar- 
rel between  Sir  Leoline  and  Sir  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryer- 
maine,  who  had  been  friends  in  youth. 

"  Alu !  they  had  been  fHends  in  youth, 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 
And  constancy  Utcs  in  realms  above ! 
And  life  is  thorny !  and  youth  is  vain ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain : 
And  thus  it  chanc'd  as  I  divine, 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 

Each  speak  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother, 
And  parted  ne'er  to  meet  again ! 
But  neither  ever  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder : 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 
Boi  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  not  ihusd«i^ 
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Sir  Leoltne  t  momciit'*  cpBCg 
STooiI  guing  on  the  dBmBcl'i  face ;  a 

AiilI  Ihi'  youlLflil  lord  of  Trjermsiiie 
C;iDio  b.irk  upon  fau  heart  Bgun." 

It  might  seem  insidious  if  I  were  lo  praise  his  ode  entitled  Rre, 
Famine,  and  .S I  an  i;  liter,  as  an  cffijsion  of  high  poetical  entbiui- 
asm,  anil  slraiiT  political  feeling.  His  Sonnet  to  Schiller  cimrejs 
n  fine  com|iliiiicnt  to  the  author  of  the  Robbers,  and  sn  equally 
fine  ideei  oi  the  slate  of  youthful  enthusiasm  in  whicli  he  com- 

'■  Sphillpr !  that  hoor  I  would  have  wish'd  to  die. 
If  through  the  abudd'TiDfr  midnight  I  hod  sent 
From  the  dark  dungFon  of  tho  lower  tUDf-fcni, 
That  reuful  loice,  a  funiah'd  falhfr'a  cij — 

That  ill  no  after  moment  aught  Ifss  vnrt 
IMi!;ht  fltamp  me  mortiil !     A  triumphant  ahont 
Bliirk  Horror  screun'd,  uid  all  her  gobltD  roul 

From  ihc  more  with'ring  scene  Jiminiah'd  {hlh'J. 

Ah'  [inn!  Iremendaiis  in  sublimhr! 

phold  thee  in  thy  loftiet  Loood, 
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organ,  and  its  sound  alone  was  the  music  of  thought  His 
mind  was  clothed  with  wings ;  and  raised  on  them,  he  lifted 
philosophy  to  heayen.  In  his  descriptions,  you  then  saw  the 
progress  of  human  happiness  and  liberty  in  bright  and  neyer- 
ending  succession,  like  the  steps  of  Jacob's  ladder,  with  airy 
shapes  ascending  and  descending,  and  with  the  voice  of  Qod  at 
the  top  of  the  ladder.  And  shall  I,  who  heard  him  then,  listen 
to  him  now?  Not  II  That  spell  is  broke ;  that  time  is  gone 
forever ;  that  voice  is  heard  no  more  ^  but  still  the  recollection 
comes  rushing  by  with  thoughts  of  long-past  years,  and  rings 
in  my  ears  with  never-dying  sound. 

*'  What  thoiigh  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  bright. 
Be  now  forever  vaniah'd  from  my  eight, 
Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hoinr 
Of  glory  in  the  graM,  of  iplendoiir  in  the  fldw^ ; 

I  do  not  grieve,  but  rather  find 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind; 

In  the  primal  sympathy. 

Which  having  been,  must  ever  be ; 

In  thiD  soothing  thonghti-that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering ; 
In  years  that  bring  the  philtosophie  mind  V* — 

i  have  thus  gone  through  the  task  I  intended,  and  have  come 
at  last  to  the  level  ground.  I  have  felt  my  subject  gradually 
sinking  frokn  under  me  as  I  advanced,  and  have  been  afraid  of 
ending  in  nothing.  The  interest  has  unavoidably  decreased  at 
almost  every  successive  step  of  the  progress,  like  a  play  that  has 
its  catastrophe  in  the  first  or  second  act  This,  however,  I  could 
not  help.    I  have  done  as  well  as  I  could 
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ON  MILTON*S  LTCIDAfl. 

"  At  last  ha  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  bine : 
To-morrow  to  firesh  woods  and  pastures  new." 

Of  all  Milton's  smaller  poems,  Lyddas  is  the  greatest  fayourite 
with  me.  I  cannot  agree  to  the  charge  which  Dr.  Johnson  has 
brought  against  it  of  pedantry  and  want  of  feeling.  It  is  the 
fine  emanation  of  classical  sentiment  in  a  youthful  scholar — 
"most  musical,  most  melancholy.'*  A  certain  tender  gloom 
overspreads  it,  a  wayward  abstraction,  a  forgetfulness  of  his  sub- 
ject in  the  serious  reflections  that  arise  out  of  it.  The  gusts  of 
passion  come  and  go  like  the  sounds  of  music  borne  on  the 
wind.  The  loss  of  the  friend  whose  death  he  laments  seem  to 
have  recalled,  with  double  force,  the  reality  of  those  speculations 
which  they  had  indulged  together ;  we  are  transported  to  clas- 
sic ground,  and  a  mj^erious  strain  steals  responsive  on  the  ear, 
while  we  listen  to  the  poet. 


**  "With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay." 

I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  few  passages  at  length  in  support  of 
my  opinion.     The  first  I  shall  quote  is  as  remarkable  for  the 
truth  and  sweetness  of  the  natural  descriptions  as  Cot  \k^  ^^ssasart 
^egance  of  the  allusions. 


ON  MILTOPTS  LYCTOAS. 


Ih,  era  tbe  high  Utrn  ■ppeu'd 

LTiuicr  the-  Dprnin);  pyc-lide  oCtbe  mora, 

Wc  iiro%e  a-li.'M  :  and  iHrtb  logMher  heard 

\V\m  lime  liic  gmy-fly  nii.cJe  hrr  lultry  horn, 

Bolleiiing  oui  flucka  wiib  Ihe  frnh  dewa  of  night, 

Oil  Mill  the  stmr  thiil  ruse  b[  evening  bright 

Tonanla  Flenvi-n'i  d»c«nt  had  (loped  hi*  weltering  wheaL 

Mquiiwliile  the  rutol  diltin  were  not  mute, 

Rough  salyn  ilajiccil,  luid  f^UD*  with  ctai 
Fram  ihi;  gini)  sound  would  not  be  i.beeiil 
And  old  Dumeias  loved  to  hear  OUI  eong. 
But  ob '  the  hcni-y  change,  now  thou  »rt  gone, 


I  heel 


Now 


rtgoii 


Thee,  sbepberd,  ibec  the  H-ooda  and  desert  cave* 

With  wild  thyme  »iid  Ihe  godding  vine  o'ergrown, 

And  all  their  echoei  mourn. 

Tbe  willows  and  (be  haiel  eopm  gnen 

ShHil  now  no  more  be  wen 

Fanning  their  joyous  leaV(«  (o  thy  Mlft  Uyi 

As  killing  as  the  canker  I«  IheioH, 

Or  loinl-norn  lo  the  weanHng  herd*  thugnie, 

Or  fniil  to  Hi 
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better.  The  measure  of  the  verse,  the  very  sound  of  the  names, 
would  almost  produce  the  efiect  here  described.  To  ask  the 
poet  not  to  make  use  of  such  allusions  as  these  is  to  ask  the 
painter  not  to  dip  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  if  he  could. — 
In  fact,  it  is  the  common  cant  of  criticism  to  consider  every  allu- 
sion to  the  classics,  and  particularly  in  a  mind  like  Milton's,  as 
pedantry  and  affectation.  Habit  is  a  second  nature;  and,  in 
this  sense,  the  pedantry  (if  it  is  to  be  so  called)  of  the  scholastic 
enthusiast,  who  is  constantly  referring  to  images  of  which  his 
mind  is  full,  is  as  graceful  as  it  is  natural  It  is  not  affectation 
in  him  to  recur  to  ideas  and  modes  of  expression  with  which  he " 
has  the  strongest  associations,  and  in  which  he  takes  the  greatest 
delight  Milton  was  as  conversant  with  the  world  of  genius 
before  him  as  with  the  world  of  nature  about  him ;  the  fables 
of  the  ancient  mythology  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  dreams. 
To  be  a  pedant  is  to  see  neither  the  beauties  of  nature  noi^  of 
art  Milton  saw  both ;  and  he  made  use  of  the  one  only  to 
adorn  and  give  new  interest  to  the  other.  He  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  nature ;  and,  in  a  single  couplet  of  his,  describing 
the  moon, — 

"  like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heayen's  wide  pathlew  way,** — 

there  is  more  intense  observation,  and  intense  feeling  of  nature 
(as  if  he  had  gazed  himself  blind  in  looking  at  her,)  than  in 
twenty  volumes  of  descriptive  poetry.  But  he  added  in  his  own 
observation  of  nature  the  splendid  fictions  of  ancient  genius,  en- 
shrined her  in  the  mysteries  of  ancient  religion,  and  celebrated 
her  with  the  pomp  of  ancient  names. 

"  Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 
His  mantle  airy,  and  hb  bonnet  sedge, 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscrib'd  with  woe. 
Oh !  who  hath  reft  (quoth  he)  my  dearest  pledge  1 
Last  came  and  last  did  go, 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake."— 

There  is  a  wonderful  correspondence  in  the  rhythm  of  tbMi^ 
lines  to  the  ideas  which  they  conyey.    Tbaa  igMn^s^  ^\Asd^ 


alludes  10  the  clerical  characler  of  Lya/lat.  has  been  found  fa 
with,  as  coiTibiniiig'  the  tmihs  of  the  Christian  religion  with  i 
fiction  of  ihe  Heaiheii  mythology.  I  conceive  there  \a  very  iii 
f^undatlun  for  ihi^  objection,  either  in  reason  or  good  taste. 
will  not  go  '■0  far  OS  lo  defend  Camoens,  who,  in  bis  Lusi 
makea  Jupiter  «end  Mercury  with  a  dream  to  propagate  i 
Catholic  Teliffiim,  nor  ilo  I  kiww  that  ii  is  generally  .propel 
introduce  the  two  things  in  the  same  poem,  though  1  s&  ao 
jection  to  It  here ,  but  of  this  I  am  quite  sure,  that  there  is 
I ti consistency  or  natunil  repugnance  between  this  poetical  s 
'religious  failh  m  thti  same  mind.  To  the  understanding, 
belief  of  the  one  :?  incompatible  with  that  of  the  other ;  but, 
the  imagination,  they  not  only  may,  but  do  constantly,  co«x 
I  wiU  \enlurc  to  go  farther,  and  maintain  that  every  classi 
"cholar,  however  orthodox  a  Christian  he  may  be,  is  an  hon 
Heathen  at  heart  This  requires  explanation, — Whoever,  ih 
attaihe^  a  reality  to  any  idea  beyond  the  mere  name,  has,  ti 
certain  e\ieiil  (though  not  an  abstract,)  an  habitual  and  practi 
belief  in  it.     Now.  lo  any  one  familiar  with  the  names  of  i 
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"  The  muaei  in  a  ring 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing : 


Have  sight  of  Proteus  coining  from  the  sea, 
And  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 

If  all  these  mighty  fictions  had  really  existed,  they  could  have 
done  no  more  for  us  1 — I  shall  only  give  one  other  passage  from 
Lycidas ;  but  1  flatter  myself  that  it  will  be  a  treat  to  my  readers, 
if  they  are  not  already  familiar  with  it  It  is  the  passage  which 
contains  that  exquisite  description  of  the  flowers : 

"  Return,  Alpheus ;  the  dread  voioe  is  past 
That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells  and  flow'rets  of  a  thousand  hues. 
Ye  valle3rs  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades  and  wanton  winds  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swartpstar  sparely  looks, 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamell'd  eyes,  * 

That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honeyed  showers, 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers ; 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine,  / 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet, 
The  glowing  violet. 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan,  that  hang  the  pensive  head. 
And  every  flower,  that  sad  embroidery  wears ; 
Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  dafiadillies  fill  their  cups  with  teari. 
To  strew  the  laureat  herse  where  Lydd  lies. 
For  so  to  interpose  a  little  cause. 
Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 
Ah  me !  Whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seat 
Waft  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurl'd, 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  worid ; 
Or  whether  thou  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 
Sleep'st  by  the  fables  of  Bellerus  old. 
Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  towards  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold 
Look  homeward,  Angel,  now,  and  melt  with  mthi 
Ajid,  Oye I>olf4iiDf,  wift thi»\i]KBteMy«^ 


"  Hen'*  flowi 
Bat  l»eDdeT,  minU,  mvovi^,  m 
The  muygDli}  that  go«s  la  bad  * 
And  with  him  riaea,  weeping;  tl 
Of  middle  lumnrar,  and  I  think  t 
To  men  of  middle  age.    Y'ann 

"  Camilla.    I  abould  leave  (m 
^Aod  only  liT«  bj  gadng. 

"PirdHa.  ODl,alaal 
You'd  be  u  lean  that  bUila  of  Jtl 
Would  blow  joa  tbroogh  aikd  tliK 
'  I  would  I  hul  niDe  llowen  o'  th'  ^ 
Become  yom  time  of  day .  O  Pnac 
For  the  Bowere  now  that,  frighlrd, 
From  Dii'i  wagoli !  daffodil*, 
That  come  before  tbe  iwallow  dart 
The  winds  of  March  with  beaoty  j 
But  aweeler  than  tbo  lid*  of  Juno^ 
Or  Cythrrca'*  breath;  pale  primroa 
That  die  unmanied,  ere  they  can  b 
Bright  Phcebm  in  hia  atrength,  ■  be 
Moat  incident  to  maid*;  boldoilip 
The  eremn  impertal ;  tilie*  of  all  kl 
Thefloww-t-"-'-  ■ 
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nen  and  beauty. — The  last  were  as  essential  qualities  of  Mil- 
ton's mind  as  the  first  The  battle  of  the  angels,  which  has 
been  commonly  considered  as  the  best  part  of  the  Pa/radiu 
Lodj  is  the  worst 


IL 

ON  THB  CHARAOTEE   OF   MILTOlf's   KVE. 

The  difierence  between  the  character  of  Eve  in  Milton,  and 
Shakspeare's  female  characters  is  very  striking,  and  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  this : — Milton  describes  Eve  not  only  as  full  of  love 
and  tenderness  for  Adam^  but  as  the  constant  object  of  admira- 
tion in  herself  She  is  the  idol  of  the  poet's  imagination,  and 
he  paints  her  whole  person  with  a  studied  profusion  of  charms. 
She  is  the  wife,  but  she  is  still  as  much  as  ever  the  mistress,  of 
Adam.  She  is  represented,  indeed,  as  devoted  to  her  husband, 
as  twining  round  him  for  support,  '^  as  the  vine  curls  her  ten- 
drils," but  her  own  grace  and  beauty  are  never  lost  sight  of  in 
the  picture  of  conjugal  felicity.  Adam^s  attention  and  regard 
are  as  much  to  her  as  hers  to  him  ;  for  "  in  the  first  garden  of 
their  innocence,"  he  had  no  other  objects  or  pursuits  to  distract 
his  attention ;  she  was  both  his  business  and  his  pleasure. 
Shakspeare's  females,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  exist  only  in  their 
attachment  to  others.  They  are  pure  abstractions  of  the  aflec- 
tions.  Their  features  are  not  painted,  nor  the  colour  of  their 
hair.  Their  hearts  only  are  laid  open.  We  are  acquainted 
with  Imogeuj  Miranda^  Ophelia,  or  Desdemona,  by  what  they 
thought  and  felt,  but  we  cannot  tell  whether  they  were  black, 
brown,  or  fair.  But  Milton's  Eve  is  ail  of  ivory  and  gold. 
Shakspeare  seldom  tantalizes  the  reader  with  a  luxurious  dis- 
play of  the  personal  charms  of  his  heroines,  with  a  curious 
inventory  of  particular  beauties,  except  indirectly,  and  for  some 
other  purpose,  as  where  lachimo  describes  Imogen  asleep,  or  the 
old  men  in  the  Winief's  Tale  vie  with  each  other  in  invidious 
of  PerdUa.    Even  in  Julid^  the  moH  ^oiu^^or^  %aBiii. 


described  her  in  all  ihe  loTelitf 
Ds  the  fruit  of  the  Hespendes 
self  the  fairest  among  the  tlowl 

The  figures  of  both  Adam  a. 
this  poem.     As  there  is  Hllle  i 
staiilly  kept   up  by  the  beautj 
They  ore  thus  introduced: 

"Tvrooffunobli 
Godlike  creel,  wiUi  ni 
In  Dskeil  mnjalj  » 
And  woithj'  scompJ ; 
The  image  of  their  gloi 


Not  equal,  u  thdr  wi 
For  coDlf uiplatiou  he  D 
For  wfturs)  the  and  t\ 
He  lor  God  odIj,  she  [ 
Hia  fair  large  front  «jii 
Atnolnh!  rule ;  and  hj 
Round  from  hi*  parted 
Cliut'ring,  but  not  beni 
She  B»  a  Teil  down  to  t 
Her  unidornni  golden 
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channs,  and  wound  without  knowing  it  They  are  not  coqueta 
If  the  salvation  of  mankind  had  depended  upon  one  of  them, 
we  don't  know — but  the  devil  might  have  been  baulked.  This 
is  but  a  conjecture !  Eve  has  a  great  idea  of  herself,  and  there 
18  some  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  her  to  quit  her  own  imagey 
the  first  time  she  discovers  its  reflection  in  the  water.  She  gives 
the  following  account  of  herself  to  Adam : — 

"  Hut  day  I  oft  remember,  when  ftom  sleep 
I  iSnt  awak'd,  and  found  myself  repos'd 
Under  a  shade  of  flow*n,  mach  wondering  where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought  and  how. 
Not  distant  hi  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 
Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmov'd 
Pure  as  the  expanse  of  Heav'n ;  I  thither  went 
With  unezperiene'd  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seemed  another  skj : 
As  I  bent  down  to  look  just  opposite 
A  shi^M  within  the  wat'iy  gleam  appeared, 
Bending  to  look  on  me;  I  started  back^ 
It  started  back ;  but  pleas'd  I  soon  returned. 
Pleased  it  returned  as  soon  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love." 

The  poet  aflerwards  adds : — 

"  So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd. 
And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing  lean*d 
On  our  first  ftther ;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid :  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms 
Smird  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  imprsgns  the  eloods 
That  shed  the  May  floweis." 

The  Hune  thought  is  repeated  with  greater  simplicity,  and 
periuipa  even  beauty,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Book : — 

"  So  much  the  more 
Hw  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 
Wkh  tnsMf  dinooqpot'd  and  glbwiBt  cSbMk) 
15 


The  geneial  style,  indeed,  in 
Adam,  or  described  by  (he  poet,  is  i 
plimeat: — 

"  When  Adam  tltiH  to  Et*. 

Of  night  qipKMchM." 
■!  To  whom  thin  Et«,  with  p 
"  To  nhom  oar  gelMni  UMti 

Dughta  of  God  uid  I<ui, 

Evt  is  herself  80  well  convinced 
dae  that  the  idea  follows  her  in  bei 
heneif  u  the  paragon  of  oalun,  tl 

"HMho 
Chmi  kt  mina  car,  odb  oll'i 
With  goDtie  Tokc,  I  tho^ 
Wh?  rieep'it  thou,  Era  1  > 
The  coot,  the  lilenl,  *i>e  w 
To  the  nigbt-wubling  bird 
TiuMi  iwMtot  hk  k>*»Ul 
Fall-orb'd  the  mooo,  and  « 
ShadoKj  nia  off  tlia  &ea  IF 
If  IKHM  rafud ;  Hni'n  m 
Whom  to  bahold  but  thao, 
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that,  though  not  to  my  immediate  purpose,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  it : — 

"So  cbeer'd  he  his  fidr  spouw,  and  she  was  chMr'd; 
Bat  filently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wip'd  them  with  her  hair; 
Two  other  precioua  drope  that  ready  itood, 
Each  in  their  eryital  sloiee,  he  ere  they  fell 
KiM*d|  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear'd  to  have  offended." 

The  formal  eulogy  on  Eve  which  Adam  addresses  to  the 
Angel,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  own  creation  and  hers,  is 
AiU  of  elaborate  grace : — 

"  Under  his  forming  hand  a  creatoie  grew, 

so  lorely  fiur 
That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world  seemM  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in  her  contain'd 
And  in  her  looks,  which  fran  that  time  inflis'd 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before. 
And  into  all  things  firom  her  air  inspired 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  deUgfat" 

That  which  distinguishes  Milton  from  the  other  poets,  who 
have  pampered  the  eye  and  fed  the  imagination  with  exuberant 
descriptions  of  female  beauty,  is  the  moral  severity  with  which 
he  has  tempered  them.  There  is  not  a  line  in  his  works  which 
tends  to  licentiousness,  or  the  impression  of  which,  if  it  has 
such  a  tendency,  is  not  effectually  checked  by  thought  and 
sentiment    The  following  are  two  remarkable  instances: — 

"  In  shadier  bower 
Mora  secret  and  sequestered,  though  but  ftign'd, 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept,  nor  Nymph, 
Nor  Faunus  haunted.    Here  in  close  reeev. 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet  wnelling  herbs, 
Espoused  Eve  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed. 
And  heavenly  quires  the  hymenasan  sung. 
What  day  the  genial  Angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her  in  naked  beauty  more  adom*d, 
More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  Gods 
Endow'd  with  all  their  gifts,  and  O  too  like  ' 
In  sad  event,  when  to  th'  unwiMr  wa 
OfJmphm  btoagbt  by  Htfinea,  ahA  enmnPd 


ON  MILTOjrS  EVE. 


\t  Jove 


dulhentic  fir«.^' 


The  Other  is  a  passage  of  cslreme  beauty  and  pathos  blended. 
It  is  the  one  in  which  ihe  Angel  is  described  as  the  guest  of 
our  first  ancestors , — 

"  Meuiwhile  tt  table  Evo 

Minislpr'il  niikc^,  nnd  tbcir  flowing  cupa 

With  plEBsanl  liquom  crowo'J  ;  O  innocence 

Desening  Paradise  !  if  ei'er,  then. 

Tben  hul  the  sons  of  God  excUK  to  have  been 

Enamour'il  at  that  «igbt :  bat  in  tbone  beut* 

Lovp  unlibiitinous  reigned,  nor  jnUousj 

WiB  understood,  the  injur'd  lorer'a  HelL" 

The   chamcttT   which  n  living  poet  has  given  of  SpeitKi 

would  be  much  more  true  of  MUton : — 

"  Yet  not  more  BWeet 
Than  pure  nu  lie,  and  not  toon  pore  than  wiae ; 
Hiyli  Priiatt  of  all  llie  Mnaea'  mjUeriea." 

Spenser,  on  the  contrary,  ig  very  apt  lo  pry  ioto  mysteries  whid 
do  not  belong  lo  the  Muses,     Milton's  voluptuousness  is  not  I» 
sensual.     He  describes  beautiful  objects  for  iheir 
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The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  are  epic  objects :  the  imagination  oi 
them  is  necessarily  attended  with  passion ;  but  they  have  no 
dramatic  interest ;  till  circumstances  connect  them  with  some 
human  catastrophe.  Now  a  poem  might  be  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  such  images,  of  the  highest  intellectual  passion,  with 
little  dramatic  interest ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  Milton  has  in 
a  great  measure  constructed  his  poem.  That  is  not  its  fault, 
but  its  excellence.  The  fault  is  in  those  who  hare  no  idea  but 
of  one  kind  of  interest.  But  this  question  would  lead  to  a 
longer  discussion  than  I  have  room  for  at  present  I  shall  con- 
clude these  extracts  from  Milton  with  two  passages,  which  have 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  highly  affecting,  and  to  contain  a 
fine  discrimination  of  character : 

"  O  unexpected  stroke,  wone  than  of  Death  I 
Mutt  I  thuf  leave  thee,  Paradise  1  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
lit  haunt  of  Gods  1    Where  I  had  hope  to  spend, 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  as  both.    O  flowers, 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  visitation  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
,.  From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names, 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount  1 
Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bow'r,  by  me  adorn'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  1  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruits  1" 


This  is  the  lamentation  of  Erje  on  being  driven  out  of  Para- 
Adam^s  reflections  are  in  a  different  strain,  and  still  finer. 
After  expressing  his  submission  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  he 
says — 

"  This  roost  afflicts  me,  that  departing  hence 
As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 
His  blessed  countenance ;  here  I  could  frequent 
With  worship  place  by  place  where  he  'vctoR^^nftT^ 
JV—sBcg  divine,  and  to  my  woidb  nibit, 


™  yonder  nether  world  i 
Hio  bright  eppoarancee 
For  though  I  fled  him  «i 
To  Ure  pn>long'd  end  pn 
O^ljhoholdthonghbo 


OH  MK.  WOEDgwoETH'o  Po: 

"°»"""»P'»"ii"biim.,  which 
»t.chg„„„e„^„y^ 

hfrnn  «««,  Uii.  ,„t  j,^ 

Which  the  «.„,  „  ud.  I,  h„  ihi 
"«=,wa.h.»„„^,a„^„j 
onmhelmng,  oppreoj,,  „„„ 
"MtitotU  wh/ch  iho*  who  h.y. 
•"«e,ymu,h.y,  felt  W,  im  „ 
■»ii»  nod  mpereliiioM  .we  of  Ih,  c, 
the  gijwiilic  and  etpn..!  r„ , 
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doabt  whether  he  would  DOt  reject  a  druidicai  temple,  or  time- 
hallowed  rain,  aa  too  modern  and  artificial  for  his  purpose.  lii 
only  familiarizes  himself,  or  his  readers  with  a  stone,  covered 
with  lichens,  which  has  slept  in  the  same  spot  of  ground.from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  or  with  the  rocky  fissure  between  two 
mountains  caused  by  thunder,  or  with  a  cavern  scooped  out  by 
the  sea.  His  mind  is,  as  it  were,  coeval  with  the  primary  forms 
of  things ;  his  imagination  holds  immediately  from  nature,  and 
^  owes  no  allegiance  "  but ''  to  the  elementa" 

The  Excursion  may  be  considered  as  a  philosophical  pastoral 
poem, — as  a  scholastic  romance.  It  is  less  a  poem  on  the 
country  than  on  the  love  of  the  country.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
description  of  natural  objects  as  of  the  feeling  associated  with 
them  ;  not  on  account  of  the  manners  of  rural  life,  but  the  result 
of  the  poet's  reflections  on  it  He  does  not  present  the  reader 
with  a  lively  succession  of  images  or  incidents,  but  paints  the 
outgoings  of  his  own  heart,  the  shapings  of  his  own  fancy.  He 
may  be  said  to  create  his  own  materials ;  his  thoughts  are  his 
real  subject.  His  understanding  broods  over  that  which  is 
'^  without  form  and  void,"  and  ^  makes  it  pregnant"  He  sees 
all  things  in  himself.  He  hardly  ever  avails  himself  of  remark- 
able objects  or  situations,  but,  in  general,  rejects  them  as  inter- 
fering with  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  as  disturbing  the 
smooth,  deep,  majestic  current  of  his  own  feelings.  Thus  his 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  not  brought  home  distinctly 
to  the  naked  eye  by  forms  and  circumstances,  but  every  object  is 
seen  through  the  medium  of  innumerable  recollections,  is  clothed 
with  the  haze  of  imagination  like  a  glittering  vapour,  is  obscured 
with  the  excess  of  glory,  has  the  shadowy  brightness  of  a  wak- 
mg  dream.  The  image  is  lost  in  the  sentiment,  as  sound  in  the 
maitiplication  of  echoes, 

"  And  vinona,  as  prophetic  eyes  avow, 
Hang  on  each  leaf)  and  cling  to  eveiy  hough.' 

In  describing  human  nature,  Mr.  Wordsworth  equally  shuns 
the  common  'vantage-grounds  of  popular  story,  of  striking  inci- 
dent, or  fatal  catastrophe,  as  cheap  and  vulgar  modes  of  produ- 
cing an  effect    He  scans  the  human  lo^ob  «a  >i&A 
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ineMures  the  earth's  zone,  without  ailending  iq  the  picturesqoe 
poiDls  of  view,  the  abrupt  iaequaiiiies  nl  sur&ce.  He  coDteiB- 
plBt«8  the  passions  and  habits  of  met),  not  in  their  eiiremes,  bat 
in  the  first  elemrnts;  tlieir  follies  and  vicvs,  not  ai  iheir  bugfat, 
with  all  their  embossed  evils  tipon  theii  heads,  but  as  lurking 
in  embryo, — the  seeds  of  the  disorder  inwoven  with  our  very 
constitution  He  only  syrapatiiises  with  ihow  Gimple  fonos  of 
feeling  which  niiiigle  at  once  with  his  own  identity,  ox  wilii  the 
stream  of  generul  humanity.  To  him  the  great  and  the  small 
are  the  same ;  the  near  and  the  remote ;  what  appears,  and  what 
only  is.  The  general  and  the  permanent,  like  ihe  Platania 
ideas,  are  his  only  realities.  All  accideotnl  varieties  and  iodt 
vidual  contruGla  nre  lost  in  an  endle«s  continuity  of  feeling  ;  lil(6 
drops  of  water  in  the  ocean-stream  I  An  intense  tntelletliul 
egotism  swallows  up  every  Chitig.  Evtsu  Hut  dialogues  intr> 
duced  in  the  present  volume  are  saUloquios  of  ih«  same  charac- 
ter, taking  different  views  of  the  lubjecL  The  recluse,  lbs 
pastor,  and  the  pt'dler,  art)  ihtce  persons  in  one  pott.  I  myself 
disapprove  of  these  '-  inlerlocutioas  b«twtwn  Lueiils  and  Caiuf" 
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the  Yolume.     Mr.  Wordsworth,  indeed,  says  finely,  and  perhaps 
as  truly  as  finely : — 

"  Exchanj^  the  shepherd'*  frock  of  nattre  gnj 
For  Tobet  with  regal  parple  tiii^ ;  convert 
The  crook  into  a  aceptre;  gbe  the  pomp 
Of  circmnatance ;  and  here  the  tra|nc  Muae 
Shall  find  apt  subjects  for  her  highest  art. 
Amid  the  groves,  beneath  the  shadowy  hills, 
The  generations  are  prepared ;  the  pangs, 
The  internal  pangs  are  ready ;  the  dread  siriie 
Of  poor  humanity's  afllicted  will 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny." 

But  he  immediately  declines  availing  himself  of  these  re- 
sources of  the  rustic  moralist :  for  the  priest,  who  officiates  as 
^  the  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain,"  says  in  reply : — 

"  Our  system  is  not  ftshioned  to  preclude 
That  sympathy  which  you  for  others  ask : 
And  I  could  tell,  not  travelling  for  my  theme 
Beyond  the  limits  of  these  bumble  graves, 
Of  strange  disasters ;  but  I  pass  them  by, 
Loth  to  disturb  what  Heaven  hath  hushed  to  peace." 

There  is,  in  fact,  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  mind  an  evident  re- 
pugnance to  admit  anything  that  tells  for  itself  without  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  poet, — a  &stidious  antipathy  to  immediate  efifect, 
— a  systematic  unwillingness  to  share  the  palm  with  his  subject 
Where,  however,  he  has  a  subject  presented  to  him,  ^  such  as 
the  meeting  soul  may  pierce,"  and  to  which  he  does  not  grudge 
to  lend  the  aid  of  his  fine  genius,  his  powers  of  description  and 
fancy  seem  to  be  little  inferior  to  those  of  his  classical  predeces- 
sor, Akenside.  Among  several  others  which  I  might  select, 
I  give  the  following  passage,  describing  the  religion  of  ancient 
Greece: — 

**  In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretch'd 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day. 
With  music  lulled  hia  indolent  repose : 
And  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he, 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  fiir  nweetcr  than  the  sounds 
Wlifch  his  poor  skill  could  make^Ytti  Ubc^  Idu^^ 


(JNor  umecomixnied  wil 
Byechomnltipledfro^, 

?""»«&«  nil,.,™ 

Gliding  ^.o^wiUidwdi 
Mighl,  with  will]  hdpfc 
?"•"•<*«•.•»««, 
J'"»"l^J"<»nniogMlh 

Win  genUe  whapw     Wi 

n.«d.pu,,„rt.gg^ 
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"e  "unple  rtepbenl',  ,„e^, 
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To  explore  the  world  without,  and  worid  within, 

Be  Joyle«  m  the  blind  1  Ambitiocu  soole 

Whom  earth  at  this  late  season  hath  produced 

To  regulate  the  moring  spherea,  and  weigh 

The  planeta  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand ; 

And  thej  who  rather  dive  than  soar,  whose  pains 

Have  soWed  the  elements,  or  analyzed 

The  thinking  principle— shall  they  in  fact 

Prove  a  degraded  race  1  And  what  aTails 
I  Renown,  if  their  presumption  make  them  such  1 

Inquire  of  ancient  wisdom ;  go,  demand 

Of  mighty  nature,  if  'twas  ever  meant 

That  we  should  pry  far  off,  yet  be  unraised : 

That  we  should  pore,  and  dwindle  as  we  pore, 

Viewing  all  objects  unremittingly 

In  disconnection  dead  and  spiritless ; 
-  And  still  dividing  and  dividing  still 

Break  down  all  grandeur,  still  unsatisfied 

With  the  perverse  attempt,  while  littleness 

May  yet  become  more  little ;  waging  thus 

An  impious  warfare  with  the  very  life 

Of  our  own  souls ! — And  if  indeed  there  be 

An  all-pervading  spbrit,  upon  whom 

Our  dark  foundations  rest,  could  he  design, 

That  this  magnificent  effect  of  power. 

The  earth  we  tread,  the  sky  which  we  behold 

By  day,  and  all  the  pomp  which  night  reveals, 

That  these — and  that  superior  mystery. 

Our  vital  firame,  so  fearfully  devised. 

And  the  dread  soul  vrithin  it— should  exist 

Only  to  be  examined,  pondered,  searched. 

Probed,  vexed,  and  criticised — to  be  prized 

No  more  than  as  a  mirror  that  reflects 

To  proud  self-love  her  own  intelligence  Y* 

From  the  chemists  and  metaphysicians  our  author  turns  to 
the  kughing  sage  of  France,  Voltaire.  ^  Poor  gentleman,  it 
fiires  no  hetter  with  him,  for  he's  a  wit."  We  cannot,  however, 
agree  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  Candide  is  dtiU.  It  is,  if  our 
author  pleases,  ^  the  production  of  a  scofier's  pen,"  or  it  is  any- 
thing  hut  dull.  It  may  not  he  proper  in  a  grave,  discreet, 
orthodox,  promising  young  divine,  who  studies  his  opinions  in 
the  contraction  or  distension  of  his  patron's  brow^  to  allow  an.^ 
merit  toti  work  like  Candide ;  hut  I  coTicev«^^^caX\x^ci<(^'>D»:^ 


ever,  be  safely  left  to  take  care  of  the 
a  plain  directness  and  simplicity  of  u 
only  securit}'  against  the  evils  of  levit 
hypocrisy,  on  the  other.     A  speculati 
the  intellectual  world.     I  can  assur 
should  not  have  bestowed  so  much 
single  voluntary  perversion  of  langua 
his  character  makes  me  jealous  of  his 
With  regard  to  his  general  philip] 
ness  and  egotism  of  philosophical  pu 
not  being  carried  farther.     I  shall  e 
(his  authority  would    perhaps  have 
Wordsworth) — Tout  homme  refiechi  est 
that  the  same  reasoning  which  Mr.  T 
quently  and  justly  to  the  natural  philo 
may  be  extended  to  the  moralist,  the  • 
orator,  the  artist,  and  even  the  poet, 
wherever  an  intense  activity  is  given  to 
sarily  prevents  the  due  and  natural  ex 
all  those  professions  or  pursuits  when 
occupied  with  the  ideas  of  things  as  th 
tion  or  understanding,  as  they  call  for  t 
activity,  and  not  as  thev  hta  rowwi^^^-v 
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eTerythiDg  that  does  not  furnish  an  occasion  for  the  display  of 
their  mental  superiority  and  the  gratification  of  their  vanity. 
The  philosophical  poet  himself,  perhaps,  owes  some  of  his  love 
of  nature  to  the  opportunity  it  affords  him  of  analysing  his  own 
feelings  and  contemplating  his  own  powers,— -of  making  every 
object  about  him  a  whole-length  mirror  to  reflect  his  favourite 
thoughts,  and  of  looking  down  on  the  frailties  of  others  in  un- 
disturbed leisure,  and  from  a  more  dignified  height 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  work  is  that  in  which 
the  author  treats  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  feelings 
connected  with  it,  in  ingenuous  minds,  in  its  commencement 
and  its  progress.  The  jo^ttory,*  who,  by  domestic  calamities 
and  disappointments,  had  been  cut  off  from  society,  and  almost 
from  himself  gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  roused  from  his  melancholy : — 

"  FVom  that  abitntction  I  was  rocwed— and  how  1 
Even  M  a  thoughtftil  abepherd  by  a  flaah 
Of  lightning,  atartlcd  in  a  gloooiy  cara 
Oftbeaewildhilli.    For,  lo !  the  dread  Bairtile, 
With  all  the  chambera  in  iu  horrid  towen. 
Fell  to  the  ground :  by  violence  o'eithrown 
Of  indignation ;  and  with  ahoota  that  drowned 
The  craah  it  made  in  falling  1  From  the  wreck 
A  golden  palace  roae,  or  aeemed 
The  appointed  aeat  of  equitable  law 
And  mild  paternal  away.    The  potent  ahoek 
I  fek ;  the  tranaformation  I  perceived  to  nm, 
Am  marvelloualy  aeiied  aa  in  that  momeni 
When,  firom  the  blind  not  iMuing,  I  behold 
Gloiy— beyond  all  glofy  ever  aeen, 
Daslingtboaoiil!  Meanwhile  prophelie  harps 
In  every  grove  were  ringing, '  War  ahall  oease : 
Did  ye  not  hear  that  oonqaest  ii  atgnred  1 
Bring  garlands,  bring  forth  choieeit  flowen,  to  4pck 
The  tree  of  libeif^  !'-4tfy  heart  rebounded : 
My  melancholy  voice  the  choms  joined. 
Thus  waa  I  re-converted  to  the  world ; 
Society  became  mj  glittering  bride, 
And  airy  hopea  my  children.    FVom  the  depths 
Of  natwral  pssnoii  sesmin^y  sseaped, 

•TlMwoidtoMtEnigUh. 
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My  soul  iIlffuHd  iuclf  in  w«l>  erolince 
Ol' in  alilu  lions  uicl  the  farrM  of  tllinga. 

. If  n-itb  noiie 

And  acflnrnUion,  crowda  in  open  ur 
EiprcMed  ihc  lumull  of  their  miii<l>,  rny  voice 
There  mingled,  heard  or  nol      And  in  Hiil)  grorcs. 
Where  mild  enihiuiista  tuned  ■  pennive  laj 
or  thanks  and  eipeclation.  in  accord 
With  (heir  belier,  I  ung  Satumiui  nile 
Retum«l~<  progeny  of  golden  years 
PrrmitlGd  to  dcxwcd,  and  blm  mankind. 

Searn  nnd  contempt  forbid  nie  to  ptncftd  ! 
But  histai?,  tima'i  atavlsli  scribs,  nlll  tril 
How  rapidly  the  maloU  ol  Ihe  caum 
Diibaniled— or  in  litMlile  ranks  appeattd : 
Some,  tiled  of  honral  wrvicc',  these  ouldone. 
UisguHted,  thenfure.  or  (ppollrd,  by  aima 

Of  fiercer  lealuta So  eonfiimon  reigned. 

And  the  mora  faithAiI  Were  coHnpeUed  to  eiclaim, 

Aa  BrotuB  did  to  virtne,  '  Liberty, 

1  noryhippcd  thee,  and  find  thee  bnt  a  ahadc.' 

The  subject  is  aftcruwrda  twninad,  widl  the  nine 
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To  acU  which  thej  abhor;  though  I  bewail 
This  triumph,  yet  the  pity  of  my  heart 
Prevents  me  not  from  owning  that  the  law, 
By  which  mankind  now  niflreri,  ig  most  jnat 
For  by  raperior  energies ;  more  itrict 
Affiance  in  each  other ;  faith  more  firm 
In  their  unhallowed  principlea ;  the  bad 
Have  fairly  earned  a  victoxy  o'er  the  weak, 
The  vacillating,  inconsistent  good.** 

In  the  application  of  these  memorable  lines,  I  should,  perhaps, 
differ  a  little  from  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  nor  can  I  indulge  with 
him  in  the  fond  conclusion  afterwards  hinted  at,  that  one  day 
our  triumph,  the  triumph  of  humanity  and  liberty,  may  be 
complete.  For  this  purpose,  I  think  several  things  necessary 
which  are  impossible.  It  is  a  consummation  which  cannot 
happen  till  the  nature  of  things  is  changed,  till  the  many  be- 
come as  united  as  the  ont^  till  romantic  generosity  shall  be  as 
common  as  gross  selfishness,  till  reason  shall  have  acquired  the 
obstinate  blindness  of  prejudice,  till  the  love  of  power  and  of 
change  shall  no  longer  goad  man  on  to  restless  action,  till  pas- 
sion and  will,  hope  and  fear,  love  and  hatred,  and  the  objects 
proper  to  excite  them,  that  is,  alternate  good  and  evil,  shall  no 
longer  sway  the  bosoms  and  businesses  of  men.  All  things  move, 
not  in  progress,  but  in  a  ceaseless  round ;  our  strength  lies  in 
our  weakness ;  our  virtues  are  built  on  our  vices ;  our  faculties 
are  as  limited  as  our  being ;  nor  can  we  lift  man  above  his  na- 
ture more  than  above  the  earth  he  treads.  But  though  I  cannot 
weave  over  again  the  airy,  unsubstantial  dream,  which  reason 
and  experience  have  dispelled, 

**  What  though  the  radiance,  which  was  ooce  so  bright, 
Be  now  for  ever  taken  fiY>m  my  sight, 
Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour  « 

Of  glory  in  the  grass,  of  splendour  in  the  Bower  :**— • 

yet  I  will  never  ceane.  nor  be  prevented  from  returning  on  the 
wings  of  imagination  to  that  bright  dream  of  my  youth ;  that 
gUid  dawn  of  the  day-star  of  liberty;  that  spring  time  of  the 
world,  in  which  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  human  race 
•eemed  opening  in  the  same  gay  caieei  "vdVki  m^  ^^sfc\i\  ^^^&Ksc^ 
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France  called  her  children  to  pafake  her  equal  blessings  be- 
neath her  laughing'  skies;  when  Ihe  alranger  was  mel  in  all 
her  villrigps  with  dance  and  Jestive  songs,  in  celebiation  of  a 
new  and  golden  era  ;  and  when,  to  ihfi  retired  and  contempU- 
live  sludi.>nt,  the  prospects  of  human  happiness  and  glory  were 
seen  ascending  like  ilie  steps  of  Jacob's  ladder,  in  brig-ht  and 
iievrr-ending  succession.  The  dawn  of  that  day  was  suddenly 
(ivercasi ,  thai  season  of  hope  is  pasl ;  ii  is  Red  wilh  the  other 
dreams  of  my  youth,  which  1  cannot  recal,  but  has  left  behind 
it  traces,  which  are  not  lo  be  effaced  by  Birth-day  and  Thankft- 
giving  odt'9,  or  the  chanting  of  Te  Deuuu  in  all  the  churches 
of  Chiiatendom.  To  those  hopes  eternal  regrets  are  due ;  to 
those  who  maliciously  and  wilfully  blasted  them,  in  ihe  fear  thai 
they  iniirhl  be  accomplished,  I  fed  no  legs  what  1  owe — hatred 
and  scorn  as  lasting! 

Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings  exhibit  all  the  internal  power, 
without  the  external  form,  of  poetry.  He  has  scarcely  any  of 
the  pomp  and  decoration  and  scenic  effect  of  poetry  :  no  goi- 
geous  palaces,  nor  solemn  temples,  awe  ihe  imagination ;  n« 
cities  rise  "with  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorned ;"  we 
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in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  subject 
and  the  style :  the  sentiments  are  subtle  and  profound.  In  the 
latter  respect,  his  poetry  is  as  mu^  above  the  common  standard 
or  capacity,  as  in  the  other  it  is  below  it.  His  poems  bear  a 
distant  resemblance  to  some  of  Rembrandt's  landscapes,  who, 
more  than  any  other  painter,  created  the  medium  through  which 
he  saw  nature,  and  out  of  the  stump  of  an  old  tree,  a  break  in 
the  sky,  and  a  bit  of  water,  could  produce  an  effect  almost 
miraculous. 

Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  in  general  are  the  history  of  a  re- 
fined and  contemplative  mind,  conversant  only  with  itself  and 
nature.  An  intense  feeling  of  the  associations  of  this  kind  is 
the  peculiar  and  characteristic  feature  of  all  his  productions.  He 
has  described  the  love  of  nature  better  than  any  other  poet. 
This  sentiment,  inly  felt  in  all  its  force,  and  sometimes  carried 
to  an  excess,  is  the  source  both  of  his  strength  and  of  his  weak- 
nesa — However  I  may  sympathize  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  his 
attachment  to  groves  and  fields,  I  cannot  extend  the  same  ad- 
miration to  their  inhabitants,  or  to  the  manners  of  a  country  life 
in  general.  I  go  along  with  him,  while  he  is  the  subject  of  his 
own  narrative,  but  I  take  leave  of  him  when  he  makes  pedlers 
and  ploughmen  his  heroes  and  the  interpreters  of  his  sentiments. 
It  is,  I  think,  getting  into  low  company,  and  company,  besides, 
that  I  do  not  like.  I  take  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  for  a  great 
poet,  a  fine  moralist,  and  a  deep  philosopher ;  but  if  he  insists  on 
introducing  me  to  a  friend  of  his,  a  parish  clerk,  or  the  barber 
of  the  village,  who  is  as  wise  as  himself,  I  must  be  excused  if  I 
draw^  back  with  some  little  want  of  cordial  faitL  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  friendship  which  subsisted  between  Parum  Adams  and 
Joseph  Andrews. — The  author  himself  lets  out  occasional  hints 
that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be  among  these  northern  Arcadians. 
Though,  in  general,  he  professes  to  soften  the  harsher  features 
of  rustic  vice,  he  has  given  us  one  picture  of  depraved  and  in- 
veterate selfishness,  which  I  apprehend  could  only  be  found 
among  the  inhabitants  of  these  boasted  mountain  districti.  The 
account  of  one  of  his  heroines  concludes  as  follows : 

"  A  sudden  iUncM  idied  her  in  tlia  itrength 
Qfii/0'0  sutomiua  leison— Shrill  USl 

16 


Sole  mistress  of  this  house  whi 
Sit  by  my  fires — poRscss  what  I 
Tend  what  1  tended — calling  ; 
EInough ; — I  fear  too  much. — C 
Take  this  example : — One  auti 
While  she  was  yet  in  prime  of 
I  well  remember,  while  I  panei 
MuBing  with  loitering  step,  anc 
Turned  towards  the  planet  Jap 
Above  the  centre  of  the  vale,  a 
Roused  me,  her  voice ; — it  said. 
In  its  untroubled  clement  will  ( 
As  now  it  shines,  when  we  are 
And  safe  from  all  our  sorrows.' 
And  her  uncharitable  acts,  I  tn 
And  harsh  unkindnesses,  are  al 
Though,  in  this  vale,  remember 

I  think  it  is  pushini^  our  love  of  th 
jects  a  good  deal  too  far  to  make  it  a 
the  preceding. 

All  country  people  hate  each  ot 
comfort  that  they  envy  their  neighh 
or  advantage,  and  nearly  grudge  the 
life.  From  not  being  accustomed  t 
hardened  and  averse  to  it — stunid.  foi 
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the  worst  quality.  The  small-beer  is  sure  to  be  sour — ^the  milk 
skimmed — the  meat  bad,  or  spoiled  in  the  cooking.  You  can- 
not do  a  single  thing  you  like  ;  you  cannot  walk  out  or  sit  at 
home,  or  write  or  read,  or  think  or  look  as  if  you  did,  without 
being  subject  to  impertinent  curiostiy.  The  apothecary  annoys 
you  with  his  complaisance ;  the  parson  with  his  supercilious- 
ness. If  you  are  poor,  you  are  despised ;  if  you  are  rich,  you 
are  feared  and  hated.  If  you  do  any  one  a  favour,  the  whole 
neighbourhood  is  up  in  arms ;  the  clamour  is  like  that  of  a 
rookery ;  and  the  person  himself,  it  is  ten  to  one,  laughs  at  you 
for  your  pains,  and  takes  the  first  opportunity  of  shewing  you 
that  he  labours  under  no  uneasy  sense  of  obligation.  There  is 
a  perpetual  round  of  mischief-making  and  backbiting,  for  want 
of  any  better  amusement  There  are  no  shops,  no  taverns,  no 
theatres,  no  opera,  no  concerts,  no  pictures,  no  public  buildings, 
no  crowded  streets,  no  noise  of  coaches,  or  of  courts  of  law, — 
neither  courtiers  nor  courtesans,  no  literary  parties,  no  fashiona- 
ble routs,  no  society,  no  books,  or  knowledge  of  books.  Vanity 
and  luxury  are  the  civilizers  of  the  world,  and  sweeteners  of  hu- 
man life.  Without  objects  either  of  pleasure  or  action,  it  grows 
harsh  and  crabbed :  the  mind  becomes  stagnant,  the  affections 
callous,  and  the  eye  dull  Man  left  to  himself  soon  degenerates 
into  a  very  disagreeable  person.  Ignorance  is  always  bad 
enough ;  but  rustic  ignorance  is  intolerable.  Aristotle  has  ob- 
served that  tragedy  purifies  the  afiections  by  terror  and  pity. 
If  so,  a  company  of  tragedians  should  be  established  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  in  every  village  or  hundred,  as  a  better  mode  of 
education  than  either  BelPs  or  Lancaster's.  The  benefits  of 
knowledge  are  never  so  well  understood  as  from  seeing  the 
effects  of  ignorance,  in  their  naked,  undisguised  state,  upon  the 
common  country  people.  Their  selfishness  and  insensibility 
are  perhaps  less  owing  to  the  hardships  and  privations,  which 
make  them,  like  people  out  at  sea  in  a  boat,  ready  to  devour 
one  another,  than  to  their  having  no  idea  of  an3rthing  beyond 
themselves  and  their  immediate  sphere  of  action.  They  have 
no  knowledge  of,  and  consequently  can  take  no  interest  in,  any- 
thing which  is  not  an  object  of  their  senses,  and  of  thak  ds^S^ 
jmmiitR    They  hate  all  stcangexa,  ttxA  \»c^  gjesossti^l  ^.x^^k? 


to  hnvc  their  afTections  sirongl 
and  imaginary  situations  ;  tliefl 
stonily  carried  out  of  themselvt 
things  thai  never  existed  ;  h; 
iurizing  us  with  tbe  great  vi( 
catastrophes  of  slates  and  kin 
loma  us  to  refer  our  actions  !i 
wrong;  and  abstract  reasoning,! 
of  truth,  and  produces  an  inflexij 
stoop  to  low  trick  and  cunning', 
are  "  a  discipline  of  humanity." 
these  advantages,  nor  any  otheP 
Having  no  circulating  libraries  It 
vellous,  they  amuse  themselves  \ 
disgraces  of  their  particuLir  acq 
backed  RUhard  to  excite  their 
mike  themselves  a  bug-bear  of  ll 
ions  person  they  can  lay  their  h 
li<)U3  distresses  and  gigantic  >criti 
imagination  and  thoi; 
spleen,  malice,  a 
neighbours.  They  gel  up  a  liltli 
fanci£li_££eiUb^likM^M^| 
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pastoral  life  in  milder  climates,  and  more  remote  periods  of  so- 
ciety. They  are  taken  out  of  a  state  of  nature,  without  being 
pat  in  possession  of  the  refinements  of  art.  The  customs  and 
institutions  of  society  cramp  their  imaginations  without  giving 
them  knowledge.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts described  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  are  less  gross  and  sensual 
than  others,  they  are  more  selfish.  Their  egotism  becomes 
more  concentrated,  as  they  are  more  insulated,  and  their  pur- 
poses more  inveterate,  as  they  have  less  competition  to  struggle 
with.  The  weight  of  matter  which  surrounds  them  crushes  the 
finer  sympathies.  Their  minds  become  hard  and  cold,  like  tho 
rocks  which  they  cultivate.  The  immensity  of  their  mountains 
makes  the  human  form  appear  little  and  insignificant  Men  are 
seen  crawling  between  heaven  and  earth,  like  insects  to  their 
graves.  Nor  do  they  regard  one  another  any  more  than  flies 
on  a  wall.  Their  physiognomy  expresses  the  materialism  of 
their  character,  which  has  only  one  principle — ^rigid  self-will. 
They  move  on  with  their  eyes  and  foreheads  fixed,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  with  a  heavy  slouch  in  their 
gait,  and  seeming  as  if  nothing  would  divert  them  from  their 
path.  I  do  not  admire  this  plodding  pertinacity,  always  directed 
to  the  main  chance.  There  is  nothing  which  excites  so  little 
sympathy,  in  my  mind,  as  exclusive  selfishness. — If  my  theory 
is  wrong,  at  least  it  is  taken  from  pretty  close  observation,  and 
is,  I  think,  confirmed  by  Mr.  Wordsworth's  own  account. 

Of  the  stories  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume,  I  like 
that  of  the  Whig  and  Jacobite  friends  and  of  the  good  knight, 
Sir  Alfred  Irthing,  the  best.  The  last  reminded  me  of  a  fine 
sketch  of  a  similar  character  in  the  beautiful  poem  of  Hart  Ltap 
Well.  To  conclude, — If  the  skill  with  which  the  poet  had 
chosen  his  materials  had  been  equal  to  the  power  which  he  has 
undeniably  exerted  over  th«m ;  if  the  objects,  whether  persons 
or  things)  which  he  makes  use  of  as  the  vehicle  of  his  senti- 
ments, had  been  such  as  to  convey  them  in  all  their  depth  and 
force ;  then  the  production  before  me  might  indeed  "  have 
proved  a  monument,'*  as  he  himself  wishes  it,  worthy  of  the 
author,  and  of  his  country.  Wliether.  as  it  is,  this  ver^  qxv^^saL 
vut  powerful  performance  may  nol  laiih&i  i«ii!a\TL  >Sfts^  ^^^^ 


POPE,  LOBD  B 


This  is  a  very  proper  letter  for  I 
and  for  Mr.  Murray  to  show  abol 
tains  some  dry  rubs  at  Mt.  Bovvll 
Soulheyand  his  "invariable  pri 
hating  and  some  good  ivriting  ii 
dogmatical  assertions;  but  that  | 
the  question  is  what  w 
PI  is  Lordship,  as  a  poet,  is  a  little 
spoiled  child  of  nature  and  fortune 
have  a  tincture  of  the  same  spir 
with  a  great  deal  of  frankness  and 
thai  1  loathe  I"  but  he  does  not  tr 
with  bis  reasons,  any  more  than  b 
the  directions  he  gives  ihera.  1 
compliment  in  his  Loidsbip  to  the 
All  this  priibk-praibU  about  1 
speare,  and  what  foreigners  say  of 
uAus,  and  the  Acropolis,  and  the 
the  Turkish  fleet,  ilie_ 
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no  better  than  that.  If  his  Lordship  had  sent  it  in  from  Longfs, 
or  the  Albany,  to  be  handed  about  in  Albemarle-street,  in  slips 
as  he  wrote  it,  it  would  have  been  very  well.  But  ail  the  way 
^m  Ravenna,  cannot  he  contrive  to  send  us  something  better 
than  his  own  ill  humour  and  our  own  common-places — than  the 
discovery  that  Pope  was  a  poet,  and  that  Cowper  was  none ;  and 
the  old  story  that  Canova,  in  forming  a  statue,  takes  a  hand 
from  one,  a  foot  from  another,  and  a  nose  from  a  third,  and  so 
makes  out  the  idea  of  perfect  beauty!  (I  would  advise  his 
Lordship  to  say  less  about  this  subject  of  virtUj  for  he  knows 
little  about  it ;  and,  besides,  his  perceptions  are  at  variance  with 
his  theories.)  In  truth,  his  Lordship  has  the  worst  of  this  con- 
troversy, though  he  throws  out  a  number  of  pert,  smart,  flashy 
things,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  sees  company  on  subjects  of 
taste,  while  his  reverend  antagonist,  who  is  the  better  critic  and 
logician  of  the  two,  goes  prosing  on  in  a  tone  of  obsequious 
pertinacity  and  sore  pleasantry,  as  if  he  were  sitting  (an  un- 
welcome guest)  at  his  lordship's  table,  and  were  awed,  yet 
galled,  by  the  cavalier  assumption  of  patrician  manners.  I 
cannot  understand  these  startling  voluniaries^  played  oflf  before 
the  public  on  the  ground  of  personal  rank,  nor  the  controversial 
under-song,  like  the  drone  of  a  bag-pipe,  that  forms  a  tedious 
accompaniment  to  them.  As  Jem  Belcher,  when  asked  if  he 
did  not  feel  a  little  awkward  at  facing  Gamble,  the  tall  Irishman, 
made  answer,  '^  An'  please  ye,  sir,  when  I  am  stript  to  my  shirt, 
I  am  afraid  of  no  man  ; " — so  I  would  advise  Mr.  Bowles,  in  a 
question  of  naked  argument,  to  fear  no  man,  and  to  let  no  man 
bite  his  thumb  at  him.  If  his  Lordship  were  to  invite  his 
brother-poet  to  his  house,  and  to  eke  out  a  sour  jest  by  the  fla- 
vour of  Monte-Pulciano  or  Frontiniac, — if  in  the  dearth  of  argu- 
ment he  were  to  ply  his  friend's  weak  side  with  rich  sauces  and 
well-seasoned  hospitality,  ^  Ah!  gaest  bon,  ah  !  gouiez  9a /" — if 
he  were  to  point,  in  illustration  of  Pope's  style,  to  the  marble 
pillars,  the  verandas,  the  pier  glasses,  the  classic  busts,  the 
flowering  dessert,  and  were  to  exclaim, "  You  see,  my  dear 
Bowles,  the  superiority  of  art  over  nature,  the  triumph  of  polish- 
ed life  over  Gothic  barbarism ;  we  have  here  neither  the  ^osta 
DOT  fairiea  of  Shakspeare,  nor  Miiton^ft  'ftcK^^a^^^x  V**  >^^^ 


Ism  DO  reaaoD  for. 
Lord  Byron,  in  the  Preface  B 
Horace  Wulpole  has  had  hard  I 
"  firstly,  because  ho  was  a  lord,  I 
genlleman."  I  do  not  knc 
the  public  and  a  dead  noblemai| 
reasonable  allowance  made 
can.  If  Lord  Byron  chooses  Ic 
an  ill-spent  pun,  it  is  a  condescel 
puts  off  a  set  of  smart  asser 
pilhy  proofs,  it  ia  not  becaos 
cannot  be  at  the  pains  of  going  dj 
is  rude  lo  an  antagonist,  it:  is  conatri 
any  notice  from  so  great  a  man  i 
tells  or  recommends  "  a  tak  of  I 
down  by  the  petty  rules  which  i 
publishes  a  work  which  is  thought 
for  the  delicate  air  of  Aibemarle-st] 
in  the  title-page  is  sufficient  to  ba 
a  bookseller's ;  if  a  wire-drawn  tn 
of  his  proirstntions  against  such  an 
audience,  the  storm  of  pitiless  da 
it,  because  it  is  frit  that  i;  would 
proud  a  head ;  the  gilded  coronet  i 
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his  lordship  mean,  then,  by  this  whining  over  the  neglect  of 
Horace  Walpole, — this  uncalled-for  sympathy  with  the  faded 
histre  of  patrician  and  gentlemanly  pretensions  ?  Has  he  had 
only  half  of  his  fame  ?— or  does  he  already  feel,  with  morbid 
anticipation,  the  retiring  ebb  of  that  overwhelming  tide  of  popu- 
larity which,  having  been  raised  too  high  by  adventitious 
circumstances,  is  lost  in  flats  and  shallows,  as  soon  as  their  in- 
fluence is  withdrawn  ?  Lord  Byron  has  been  twice  as  much 
talked  of  as  he  would  have  been  had  he  not  been  Lord  Byron. 
His  rank  and  genius  have  been  happily  placed  ^'  each  other's 
beams  to  share,"  and  both  together,  by  their  mutually  reflected 
splendour,  may  be  said  to  have  melted  the  public  coldness  into 
the  very  wantonness  of  praise :  the  faults  of  the  man  (real  or 
supposed)  have  only  given  a  dramatic  interest  to  his  works. 

Whence,  then,  this  repining,  this  ungracious  cavilling,  this 
got-^  ill-humour?  We  load  his  Lordship  with  ecstatic  admira- 
tion, with  unqualified  ostentatious  eulogies ;  and  he  throws  them 
stifling  back  in  our  face :  he  thanks  us  with  cool,  cutting  con- 
tempt: he  asks  us  for  our  voices,  ^'our  sweet  voices,"  like 
Coriolanus ;  and,  like  Coriolanus,  disdains  us  for  the  unwhole- 
some gift  Why,  then,  does  he  ask  for  it?  If,  as  a  lord,  he 
holds  in  contempt  and  abhorrence  the  willing,  delighted  homage, 
which  the  public  pay  to  the  poet,  let  him  retire  and  feed  the 
pride  of  birth  in  stately  solitude,  or  take  his  place  among  his 
equals :  but  if  he  does  not  find  this  enough,  and  wants  our  won- 
dering tribute  of  applause  to  satisfy  his  craving  vanity,  and 
make  him  something  more  than  a  mere  vulgar  lord  among 
hundreds  of  other  lords,  why  dash  the  cup  of  delicious  poison 
which,  at  his  uneasy  request,  we  tender  him,  to  the  ground, 
with  indignant  reckless  hands,  and  tell  us  that  he  scorns  equally 
our  censure  or  our  praise  ?  If  he  looks  upon  both  as  equal  im- 
pertinence, he  can  easily  escape  out  of  the  reach  of  both  by 
ceasing  to  write  ;  we  shall  in  that  case  soon  cease  to  think  of 
his  Lordship :  but  if  he  cannot  do  without  our  good  opinion, 
why  aflect  all  this  coyness,  coldness,  and  contempt  ?  If  he  says 
he  wnrites  not  to  please  us,  but  to  live  by  us,  that  only  alters  the 
nature  of  the  obligation,  and  he  might  still  be  civil  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's customers.    Whether  he  is  independent  of  public  opioioni 


If  Pope  was  not  free  from  vice, 
He  was  one  of  the  most  faultles 
his  writings.     We  should  not  < 
him.     Wc  do  not  wonder  at  Lo 
Mr.  Bowles's  hysterical  horrors 
dillos,  nor  at  his  being  a  little  in 
make  himself  a  make-belitce  che 
^most  small  faults"  he  could  ra 
an  author,  whom  he  wbs  bound 
jure.     But  we  think  his  Lords 
divine,  and  gets  up  into  the  rea 
proper  canonical  credentials  wht 
does  about  didactic  or  moral  poet 
because  moral  truth  and  moral 
paramount  concernment  in  hums 
such  good  things  in  themselves,  c 
better  for  being  put  into  rhyme  ? 
^  ends  of  verse,  and  sayings  of  p] 
reminds  us  of  the  critic  who  said 
of,  good  for  anything,  was  the  f( 
days  hath  September,  April,  Jur 
these  were  really  of  some  use  in  fi 
in  the  different  months  of  the  year 
important  in  many  respects,  but  ^ 
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manuscript  sermons  by  him,  the  morality  of  which,  wo  will  vcn- 
tare  to  say,  is  quite  as  pure,  as  orthodox,  as  that  of  the  unpub- 
lished cantos  of  Don  Juan ;  yet  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Murray, 
the  Mscenas  of  poetry  and  orthodoxy,  would  give  as  much  for 
the  one  as  for  the  other.  We  do  not  look  for  the  flowers  of 
fiemcy  in  moral  treatises,  nor  for  a  homily  in  his  Lordship's  irre- 
guhur  stanzas.  The  Decalogue,  as  a  practical  prose  composition, 
or  as  a  body  of  moral  laws  and  precepts,  is  of  sufficient  weight 
and  authority ;  but  we  should  not  regard  the  putting  of  this  into 
heroic  verse  as  an  effort  of  the  highest  poetry.  That  "  Stem* 
hold  and  Hopkins  had  great  qualms"  is  no  imputation  on  the 
pious  rapture  of  the  Hebrew  bard :  and  wc  suspect  his  Lordship 
himself  would  object  to  the  allegory  in  Spenser,  as  a  drawback 
on  the  poetry,  if  it  is  in  other  respects  to  his  Lordship's  taste, 
which  is  more  than  we  can  pretend  to  determine.  The  Noble 
Letter- writer  thus  moralizes  on  this  subject,  and  transposes  tho 
ordinary  critical  canons  somewhat  arbitrarily  and  sophistically. 

"^  The  depreciation  of  Pope  is  partly  founded  upon  a  false 
idea  of  the  dignity  of  his  order  of  poetry,  to  which  he  has  partly 
contributed  by  the  ingenuous  boast, 

That  not  in  Fancy's  maze  he  wandered  long, 
But  stooped  to  Truth,  and  moraliz'd  his  song. 

He  should  have  written  '  rose  to  truth.'  In  my  mind  the  high- 
est of  all  poetry  is  ethical  poetry,  as  the  highest  of  all  earthly 
objects  must  be  moral  truth.  Religion  does  not  make  a  part  of 
my  subject ;  it  is  something  beyond  human  powers,  and  has 
foiled  in  all  human  hands  except  Milton's  and  Dante's,  and 
even  Dante's  powers  are  involved  in  his  delineation  of  human 
passions,  though  in  supernatural  circumstances.  What  made 
Socrates  the  greatest  of  men?  His  moral  truth — ^his  ethics. 
What  proved  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  hardly  less  than  his 
miracles  ?  His  moral  precepts.  And  if  ethics  have  made  a  phi- 
losopher the  first  of  men,  and  have  not  been  disdained  as  an 
adjunct  to  his  Gospel  by  the  Deity  himself,  are  we  to  be  told 
that  ethical  poetry,  or  didactic  poetry,  or  by  whatever  name  you 
term  it,  whose  object  is  to  make  men  better  and  wiser,  is  not  the 
verf  first  order  of  poetry;  and  are  we  to  be  told  this  too  by  one 


^  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  da^ 
they  call  imagination'  and  ' 
of  qualities :  an  Irish  peasant,  w 
will  imagine  and  invent  more  tl 
ern  poem.     If  Lucretius  had  not 
system,  we  should  have  had  a  fa 
existence.    As  mere  poetry,  it  is  \ 
then  has  ruined  it?     His  ethics, 
moral  is  as  pure  as  his  poetry  is  ( 

Really  this  is  very  inconsequ 
An  Irish  peasant,  with  a  little  \« 
fall  upon  more  blunders,  contrac 
sions.     Lord  Byron  talks  of  the  e 
Jesus  Christ.     What  made  the  : 
poses  ? — The  invention  of  his  syst 
moral  truths.     Does  Lord  Byror 
repetition  of  the  same  precepts  in 
into  verse,  will  make  others  as  gn 
at  all  ?     The  two  things  compared 
finding  out  the  48th  proposition  ii 
great  man.     Shall  we  say  that  t 
didactic  distich  would  make  cithe 
great  poet  ?     It  would  do  neither  tl 
according  to  Lord  Byron,  this  disti 
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which  forms  the  basis  of  didactic  poetry,  remains  the  same, 
through  all  its  mechanical  transmissions  afterwards.  The  merit 
of  the  ethical  poet  must  therefore  consist  in  his  manner  of  adorn- 
ing and  illustrating  a  number  of  these  general  truths  which  are 
not  his  own,  that  is,  in  the  poetical  invention  and  imagination 
he  brings  to  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Bowles  has  well  shown,  with 
respect  to  the  episodes  in  the  Essay  on  Man,  the  description  of 
the  poor  Indian,  and  the  lamb  doomed  to  death,  which  are  ail 
the  unsophisticated  reader  ever  remembers  of  that  much-talked- 
of  production.  Lord  Byron  clownishly  chooses  to  consider  all 
poetry  but  what  relates  to  this  ethical  or  didactic  truth  as  ^'  a 
lie."  Is  Lear  a  lie  ?  Or  does  his  Lordship  prefer  the  story,  or 
the  moral,  in  iEsop's  Fables?  He  asks  ^'why  must  the  pod 
mean  the  lia/r,  the  feigiier,  the  tal&4elier  f  A  man  may  make 
and  create  better  things  than  these." — He  may  make  and  create 
better  things  than  a  common-place,  and  he  who  does  not  makes 
and  creates  nothing.  The  ethical  or  didactic  poet  necessarily 
repeats  after  others,  because  general  truths  and  maxims  are 
limited.  The  individual  instances  and  illustrations,  which  his 
Lordship  qualifies  as  "  lies,"  "  feigning,"  and  "  tale-telling,"  are 
infinite,  and  give  endless  scope  to  the  genius  of  the  true  poet 
The  rank  of  poetry  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  truth  and  purity  of 
the  moral — so  we  find  it  "  in  the  bond," — and  yet  Cowper,  we 
are  told,  was  no  poet.  Is  there  any  keeping  in  this,  or  is  it 
merely  an  air?  Again,  we  are  given  to  understand  that  didac- 
tic poetry  ^  requires  more  mind,  more  power  than  ell  the  de- 
scriptive or  epic  poetry  that  ever  was  written :"  and  as  a  proof 
of  this,  his  Lordship  lays  it  down  that  the  Georgics  are  a  finer 
poem  than  the  iSneid.  We  do  not  perceive  the  inference  here. 
^  Virgil  knew  this :  he  did  not  order  them  to  be  burnt 

The  proper  ttudj  of  mankind  is  man." 

Does  our  author  mean  that  this  was  Vu^gil's  reason  for  liking 
his  pastoral  poetry  better  than  his  description  of  Dido  and 
.£neas?  But  farther,  there  is  a  Latin  poem  (that  of  Lucretius) 
superior  even  to  the  Qeorgics ;  nay,  it  would  have  been  so  to 
any  poem  now  in  existence,  but  for  one  unlucky  circumstance. 
And  what  is  that?    << Its  ethical''    So  that  ethics  have  spoiled 
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the  finest  poem  in  the  world.  I'tiis  is  the  mb  that  malm  ( 
dactic  poetry  come  in  such  a  questionable  shape.  IT  original 
like  Lucreliua,  there  will  be  a  difierencc  of  opinion  abcmi  H 
If  trite  and  acknowledged,  like  Pope,  however  pure,  Uiere 
be  little  valuable  in  it.  It  is  the  glory  and  ihe  privilege  «| 
poetry  to  be  conversant  about  those  truths  of  nature  ■nil  H 
heart  that  are  at  once  original  and  self-evident  Hi» 
ought  to  AawfonMCTt  (Aij.  In  the  same  piusagr,  he  e 
imagination  and  invention  as  "the  two  commoDest  of  i]Tnlilfcn| 
We  will  tell  his  Lordship  whatii  commoner — the  want  of  i 
"  An  Irish  peasant,"  he  adds,  "  with  a  little  whickey  in  his  kn 
will  imagine  and  invent  more  than" — (What?  Homer,  8pi 
ser,  and  Ariosto  ?  No:  but  than) — "would  furnish  Ibrtb 
modem  poem."  That  we  will  not  dispute.  But  at  anjr  ni 
when  sober  the  next  morning,  he  would  be  as  "  full  of  wi 
saws  and  modern  instances"  aa  his  Lordship;  and  in  wilttf 
case,  equally  positive,  tetthy,  and  abiurd  I 

His  Lordship,  tlirougliout  his  pm|ihlet,  inakesa  pnint  of  < 
tradicling  Mr.  Bowles,  and,  it  would  netn,  of  coniradieting  1 

■ntf      Hb  pnnnnl  hn  loiid  In  hni»  nnir  nnininnE  nf  h>«   nnm 
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Lord  Bjnron  has  here  substituted  his  own  invariable  principle! 
lor  Mr.  Bowles's,  which  he  hates  as  bad  as  Mr.  Southey's  va- 
iiable  politica  Will  nothing  please  his  Lordship— neither  dull 
fixtures  nor  shining  weather-cocks  ? — We  might  multiply  in« 
stances  of  a  want  of  continuous  reasoning,  if  we  were  fond  of 
this  sort  of  petty  cavilling.  Yet  we  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  better  quarry  in  the  book.  Why  does  his  Lordship  tell  us 
that  "•  ethical  poetry  is  the  highest  of  all  poetry,"  and  yet  that 
"•  Petrarch  the  sonnetteer  "  is  esteemed  by  good  judges  the  very 
highest  poet  of  Italy  ?  Mr.  Bowles  is  a  sonnetteer,  and  a  very 
good  one.  Why  does  he  assert  that  "  the  poet  who  executes 
the  best  is  the  highest,  whatever  his  department,"  and  then 
affirm  in  the  next  page  that  didactic  poetry  "  requires  more 
mind,  more  wisdom,  more  power,  than  all  the  forests  that  ever 
were  walked  for  their  description ;"  and  then  again,  two  pages 
after,  that  "  a  good  poet  can  make  a  silk  purse  of  a  sow's  ear :" 
that  is,  as  he  interprets  it,  '^  can  imbue  a  pack  of  cards  with 
more  poetry  than  inhabits  the  forests  of  America  ?"  That's  a 
Non  Sequitur,  as  Partridge  has  it  Why,  contending  that  all 
subjects  are  alike  indifferent  to  the  genuine  poet,  does  he  turn 
round  upon  himself,  and  assume  that  ^'  the  sun  shining  upon  a 
warming  pan  cannot  be  made  sublime  or  poetical  1"  Why 
does  he  say  that  '*  there  is  nothing  in  nature  like  the  bust  of  the 
AntinOus,  except  the  Venus,"  which  is  not  in  nature  ?•  Why 
does  he  call  the  first  '^  that  wonderful  creation  of  perfect  beauty," 
when  it  is  a  mere  portrait,  and  on  that  account  so  superior  to 
his  fistvourite  coxcomb  the  Apollo?  Why  does  he  state  that 
^  more  poetry  cannot  be  gathered  into  existence  "  than  we  here 
aee,  and  yet  that  this  poetry  arises  neither  from  nature  nor  moral 
exaltednes ;  Mr.  Bowles  and  he  being  at  issue  on  this  very 
point,  viz.  the  one  affirming  that  the  essence  of  poetry  is  derived 
from  nature,  and  his  Lordship,  that  it  consists  in  moral  truth  ? 
Why  does  he  consider  a  shipwreck  as  an  artificial  incident  1 
Why  does  he  make  the  excellence  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck 
consist  in  its  technicalities,  and  not  in  its  faithful  description  of 
common  feelings  and  inevitable  calamity  ?     Why  does  he  say 

•  See  Mr.  Bowlei'i  Two  I^etten. 


tiea  ol  lile.     11  it  Ibe  Iaal| 
powerful  for  diose  who  c: 
time's.     I  say  rani,  because  I 
smallesl  influence  upon  huiJ 
wiser,  no  belter,  and  much  I 
themselves,  as  well  as  far  le^ 
prevalence  of  this  verbal  < 
wrilleo  in  letters  of  gold,  bs  I 
great  morn]  truth,  and  we 
writer  of  theuL 

There  are  three  questions  w 
em  pamphlet ;  viz.  What  is 
is  arlilicial?  And  we 
controversy,  ns  it  is  carried  on 
much  like  a  dispute  between 
imuntain  that  blue  is  the  only 
other  that  yellow  alone  ought  e 
said  on  both  sides,  but  little  to  ll 
off  the  dftnce,  and  launches  a 
artiGcial  object.  But  he  so  loe 
foreign  associations,  and  the  t 
winds  are  love-sick,"  thai  Mr, 
aa  contraband  to  art,  swearing  1 
the  shipwright,  but  of  Mr.  Cair 
and  dedicates  ita  stolen  beaut y; 

iiiiiiii  iiii^^^^^M 
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Bowles,  "  is  poetical,  by  your  Lordship's  admission."  We  think 
it  would  hare  been  so  without  it  But  his  Lordship  contends 
that  "  the  sun  would  no  longer  be  poetical,  if  it  did  not  shine  on 
Aips,  or  pyramids,  or  fortresses,  and  other  works  of  art,"  (he 
expressly  excludes  "  footmen's  liveries*'  and  ^  brass  warming- 
pans*'  from  among  those  artificial  objects  that  reflect  new  splen- 
dour on  the  eye  of  Heaven) — to  which  Mr.  Bowles  replies,  that 
let  the  sun  but  shine,  and  '<  it  is  poetical  per  se,"  in  which  we 
think  him  right  His  Lordship  decompciunds  the  wind  into  a 
caput  mortuum  of  poetry,  by  making  it  howl  through  a  pig-stye, 
instead  of 

Roaming  the  illimitabie  ocean  wide; 

and  turns  a  water-fall,  or  a  clear  spring,  into  a  slop-basin,  to 
prove  that  nature  owes  its  elegance  to  art.  His  Lordship  is 
^ill  at  these  numbers."  Agaih,  he  affirms  that  the  ruined 
temple  of  the  Parthenon  is  poetical,  and  the  coast  of  Attica,  with 
Cape  Colonna,  and  the  recollection  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck, 
classical.  Who  ever  doubted  it?  What  then?  Does  this 
proYe  that  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  not  a  mock-heroic  poem  ? 
He  assures  us  that  a  storm  with  cock-boats  scudding  before  it  is 
interesting,  particularly  if  this  happens  to  take  place  in  the  Hel- 
lespont, over  which  the  noble  critic  swam  ;  and  makes  it  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  dark  cypress  groves,  or  the  white  towers  and 
minarets  of  Constantinople,  are  more  impressive  to  the  imagina- 
tion ?  What  has  this  to  do  with  Pope's  grotto  at  Twickenham, 
or  the  boat  in  which  he  paddled  across  the  Thames  to  Kew  ? 
Lord  B3rron  telb  us  (and  he  should  know)  that  the  Grand  Canal 
at  Venice  is  a  muddy  ditch,  without  the  stately  palaces  by  its 
side ;  but  then  it  is  a  natural,  not  an  artificial,  canal ;  and  finally, 
he  asks,  what  would  the  desert  of  Tadmor  be  without  the  ruins 
of  Palmyra,  or  Salisbury  Plain  without  Stone-Henge?  Mr. 
Bowles,  who,  though  tedious  and  teazing,  has  "  damnable  itera- 
tion in  him,"  and  has  read  the  Fathers,  answers  very  properly, 
by  saying  that  a  desert  alone  "  conveys  ideas  of  immeasurable 
distance,  of  profound  silence,  of  solitude ;"  and  that  Salisbury 
Plain  has  the  advantage  of  Hounslow  Heath,  chiefly  in  getting 
rid  of  the  ideas  x>(  artificial  life,  '*  carts,  caravans,  raree-showmen, 
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butchers'  boys,  coaches  with  coronets,  and  Lreiy  scTVMm  bt- 
liind  ihcm,"  even  ihougb  Stona-Henge  did  not  lift  its  i«Je  httd 
above  its  barren  bosom.  Indeed,  Lord  BjTOn's  QOtioot  tt  wl 
and  poetry  are  sufficieatif  wild,  romantic,  far-fetched,  ob«9letB: 
his  taste  is  Orienial,  Golhic ;  hia  Muse  is  not  domc^ioad; 
there  is  nothing  mimniine^mmitee,  modem,  poUstied,  light, 
fluttering,  in  his  standard  rf  the  sublime  and  buauiiful .  if  hn 
thoughts  are  proud,  pampered,  gorceoiis,  nod  disdain  to  mingia 
with  the  objects  of  humble,  unadorned  nature,  his  lordly  eye  U 
least  "  keeps  distance  due"  from  the  vulgar  vanities  of  (iuliieu> 
ble  life  1  from  drawing-rooms,  from  card-partiea,  and  from  count 
He  is  not  a  carpet  poet.  He  does  not  sing  the  sofa,  like  peer 
Cowper,  He  is  ruialified  neither  for  poel-laureai  nor  coon- 
newsman.  He  is  ai  issue  with  ihe  Morning  Post  and  Fuhioii- 
able  World  on  what  coostitutea  the  Hue  pathos  and  sublicDt  of 
human  life.  He  hardly  (litiiks  Lady  Chatlemont  so  good  u  ikt 
Venus,  or  as  an  AlbaniftD  giti  thai  he  saw  mending  the  rati)  in 
the  mountains,  [f  he  does  noi  like  flowers  and  farcsts,  he  (uo 
ss  little  for  starf,  garters,  and  princes'  feathers,  for  diamoiul  twck- 
laces  and  paste  buckles.  If  his  Lordship  cannot  make  up  tti) 
mind  10  the  quii-l,  the  innocence,  the  simple,  uoalicrable  pu- 
Hpor  III  naliirn.  wfi  are  sure  that  ho  hales  the  frinDenr.  Am  fiiD- 
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There  is  as  little  connection  between  the  two  things  as  between 
die  grand-daughters  of  Mr.  Coutts,  who  appeared  at  court  the 
ether  day,  and  Lady  Grodiva — as  there  is  between  a  reigning 
toast  and  an  Egyptian  mummy.  Lord  Byron,  through  the 
whole  of  the  argument,  pelts  his  reverend  opponent  with  in- 
stances, like  throwing  a  stone  at  a  dog,  which  the  incensed  ani- 
mal runs  after,  picks  up,  mumbles  between  his  teeth,  and  tries 
to  see  what  it  is  made  of.  The  question  is,  however,  too  tough 
for  Mr.  Bowles's  powers  of  mastication,  and,  though  the  fray  is 
amusing,  nothing  comes  of  it.  Between  the  Editor  of  Pope  and 
the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  his  Lordship  sits 


high  arbiter, 


And  by  dedsion  more  embroile  the  firaj. 

What  is  the  use  of  taking  a  work  of  art,  from  which  '^  all  the 

art  of  art  is  flown,"  a  mouldering  statue,  or  a  fallen  column  in 

Tadmor's  marble  waste,  that  staggers  and  overawes  the  mind, 

and  gives  birth  to  a  thousand  dim  reflections,  by  seeing  the  power 

and  pride  of  man  prostate  and  laid  low  in  the  dust ;  what  is  there 

in  this  to  prove  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  upstart  pride  and  power 

of  nian  ?    A  ruin  is  poetical     Because  it  is  a  work  of  art,  says 

Lord  Bjnron.     No,  but  because  it  is  a  work  of  art  o'erthrown. 

In  it  we  see,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  life,  the  hopes,  the  labour  of  man 

defeated,  and  crumbling  away  under  the  slow  hand  of  time ; 

and  all  that  he  has  done  reduced  to  nothing,  or  to  a  useless 

nu)ckery.    Or  as  one  of  the  bread-and-butter  poets  has  described 

the  same  thing  a  little  diflferently,  in  his  tale  of  Peter  Bell  the 

potter^ — 

The  lUmefl  and  tower 
8eem*d  fading  fitft  away 
From  human  thoughts  and  purpoeei, 
To  yield  to  lome  tranafonning  power, 
And  blend  with  the  aurroanding 


If  this  is  what  Lord  Byron  means  by  artificial  objects,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  question,  for  he  will  get  no  critic,  no  school  to 
diflfer  with  him.  But  a  fairer  instance  would  be  a  snug  citizen's 
box  by  the  road-side,  newly  painted,  plastered,  and  furnished, 
with  every  thing  in  the  newest  fiidiion  and  glosi^  not  an  artide 


bun.  'me  [weiicai  mieTena 
Riiscs  out  of  the  imaginary  ii 
art  flourishes  and  attains  it 
etry  along  with  it  It  ceases,! 
shape ;  il  may  be  elegant,  il 
if  it  aspires  to  the  semblai 
menis  of  the  highest  fancy,  i 
for  instance  in  the  Rape  of  thf 
Tiage,  poetry  ends  wiih  the  t 
And  ihe  reason  (if  Lord  Byro^ 
Tious,  Where  all  the  v 
by  art,  there  can  be  no  strong  cl 
of  Dnimaginable  evils;  the  t 
(hied  up:  where  the  hand  haa 
for  ihi^  imagination  to  do  or  to 
by  conventional  iadiflerence,  th 
iincoDtroltabld  emotions  of  the  1 
elical,  bul  a  practical  prosaic 
clutch  it,  and  cuts  off  others  fra 
is  common  property,  the  unen 
groand  where  fancy  plays  he: 
sions,  the  workings  of  the  heart  | 
distinguishes  from  manners;,  ii 
power  of  the  will  to  regulate  or 
for  Bomcthing  very  different  froj 
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ble  to  the  human  will.  That  we  are  to  exclude  art,  or  the 
operatibn  of  the  human  will,  from  poetry  altogether,  is  what  we 
do  not  affirm ;  but  we  mean  to  say  that  where  this  operation  is 
the  more  complete  and  manifest,  as  in  the  creation  of  given  ob- 
jects, or  regulation  of  certain  feelings,  there  the  spring  of  poetry, 
i  e.  of  passion  and  imagination,  is  proportionably  and  much  im- 
paired. We  are  masters  of  Art,  Nature  is  our  master ;  and  it  is 
to  this  great  power  that  we  find  working  above,  without,  and 
within  us,  that  the  genius  of  poetry  bows  and  offers  up  its  high- 
est homage.  If  the  infusion  of  art  were  not  a  natural  disquali- 
fier  for  poetry,  the  most  artificial  objects  and  manners  would  be 
the  most  poetical:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  the  rude  beginnings, 
or  the  ruinous  decay  of  objects  of  art,  or  the  simplest  modes  of 
life  and  manners,  that  admit  of  or  harmonize  kindly  with,  the 
tone  and  language  of  poetry.  To  consider  the  question  other- 
wise is  not  to  consider  it  too  curiously,  but  not  to  understand  it 
at  alL  Lord  Byron  talks  of  Ulysses  striking  his  horse  Rhesus 
with  his  bow,  as  an  instance  of  the  heroic  in  poetry.  But  does 
not  the  poetical  dignity  of  the  instrument  arise  from  its  very 
commonness  and  simplicity  ?  A  bow  is  not  a  supererogation  of 
the  works  of  art  It  is  almost  peculiar  to  a  state  of  nature,  that 
is,  the  first  and  rudest  state  of  society.  Lord  Byron  might  as 
well  talk  of  a  shepherd's  crook,  or  the  garland  of  flowers  with 
which  he  crowns  his  mistress,  as  images  borrowed  from  artificial 
light.  He  cannot  make  a  gentleman-usher's  rod  poetical,  though 
it  is  the  pink  of  courtly  and  gentlemanly  refinement  Will  the 
bold  stickler  for  the  artificial  essence  of  poetry  translate  Pope's 
description  of  Sir  Plume, — 

Of  amber-headed  snuff-box  jastly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  ck)uded  cane,— 

into  the  same  son  of  poetry  as  Homer's  description  of  the  bow 
of  Ulysses?  It  is  out  of  the  question.  The  very  mention  of 
the  last  has  a  sound  with  it  like  the  twang  of  the  bow  itself; 
whereas  the  others,  the  snuff-box  and  clouded-cane,  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  efieminate  impertinence.  Pope  says,  in  Spence's 
Anecdotes,  that  "^  a  lady  of  fashion  would  admire  a  star,  because 
it  would  remind  her  of  the  twinkling  of  a  lamp  on  a  ball-night* 


we  go ;  it  streams  6tW' 
hung  up  in  ait,  a  part  of  ihe  p 
wiili  gradual,  softened  state  ii 
appnriiion,  over  our  existence ! 
poetical  object  than  a  patent-la 
chandelier  at    Covenl-gardcn 
though  it  were  made  ten  times 
and  scorch  the  sight  so  much  ih 
cd  with  a  mild  train  of  reflect« 
foregone  coDclusion,"  would  lot 
the  heart ;  it  would  have  nothi 
can  make  anything,  hut  he  can 
thing  of  inTcterate  prejudice,  of  c 
ing,  and  so  is  poetry,  os  far  as  it  i 
a  silrcr  bodkin,  a  paste  buckle,  " 
tnock  poetry  as  you  please,  by 
but  real  pociry.  or  poetry  of  the  I 
duced  by  unravelling  the  real  v 
been  wound  round  any  subject  b 
conditions  of  humanity.     Not  h 
threshold  is  to  confound  the  style 
the  Moor  of  Venice,  or  Hurlothru 
It  ia  to  mistake  jest  for  earnest,  ai 
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therefore  the  poetry  foanded  upon  it  is  natural,  hecaiue  the  feet 
ings  are  so.  It  is  not  the  splendour  of  the  candle  itself,  but  the 
contrast  to  the  gloom  without, — the  comfort,  the  relief  it  holds 
out  from  afar  to  the  benighted  traveller, — the  conflict  between 
nature  and  the  first  and  cheapest  resources  of  art,  that  constitutes 
the  romantic  and  imaginary,  that  is,  the  poetical  interest,  in  that 
familiar  but  striking  image.  There  is  more  art  in  the  lamp  or 
chandelier ;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  there  is  less  poetry.  A 
light  in  a  watch-tower,  a  beacon  at  sea,  is  sublime  for  the  same 
cause ;  because  the  natural  circumstances  and  associations  set  it 
off;  it  warns  us  against  danger,  it  reminds  us  of  common  calam- 
ity, it  promises  safety  and  hope :  it  has  to  do  with  the  broad 
feelings  and  circumstances  of  human  life,  and  its  interest  does 
not  assuredly  turn  upon  the  vanity  or  pretensions  of  the  maker 
or  proprietor  of  it  This  sort  of  art  is  co-ordinate  with  nature, 
and  comes  into  the  first  class  of  poetry,  but  no  one  ever  dreamt 
of  the  contrary.  The  features  of  nature  are  great  leading  land- 
marks, not  near  and  little,  or  confined  to  a  spot,  or  an  individual 
claimant ;  they  are  spread  out  everywhere  the  same,  and  are  of 
universal  interest  The  true  poet  has  therefore  been  described 
as 

Creation's  tenant,  he  is  nature's  heir. 

What  has  been  thus  said  of  the  man  of  genius  might  be  said 
of  the  man  of  no  genius.     The  spirit  of  poetry  and  the  spirit 
of  humanity  are  the  same.     The  productions  of  nature  are  not 
locked  up  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  but  spread  out  on  the 
green  lap  of  earth.     The  flowers  return  with  the  cuckoo  in  the 
spring :  the  daisy  for  ever  looks  bright  in  the  sun ;  the  rainbow 
still  lifts  its  head  above  the  storm  to  the  eye  of  infancy  or  age- 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began : 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man, 
So  shall  it  be  till  I  grow  old  and  die ; 

but  Lord  Byron  does  not  understand  this,  for  he  does  not  under- 
stand Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry,  and  we  cannot  make  him.  Hit 
Lordship's  nature,  as  well  as  his  poetry,  is  something  arabesque 
and   outlandish. — Again,  once   mote^  ^\tt^  "w^  ^^rao^  '^^ 


oecause  it  is  paid  to  sing,  or  t 
or  criticised  :  it  sings  because  i 
sounds  from  its  throat,  to  rciii 
breast — the  liquid  notes  come 
ping  balm  into  it,  as  the  gushin 
parched  and  fainting  lips.     Thi 
fresh  to  the  longing  sense,  free 
same  that  rises  over  vernal  grov 
morning,  and  the  perfumes  of  th 
no  audience,  that  wants  no  rehea 
and  is  still — 

Hymns  its  good  God,  ani 

There  is  this  great  difference  b 
one  is  what  the  other  seems,  and 
presses,  because  it  feels  it  itself 
musical  instrument  may  be  mnd( 
with  no  more  real  delight :  but  it 
thrush,  that  sings  because  God  pi 
soul  in  pleasure.  This  is  the  rcn 
so  much  better  than  melody  or  1 
than  the  Italian  or  the  German  scl 
or  half-notes,  or  canzonets,  or  quai 
but  truth  and  natiTc  I 

To  give  one  morp  ino»o*»/. • 
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say  that  this  common  delicacy  which  Amelia  provided  for  her 
husband's  supper,  and  then  waited  so  long  in  vain  for  his  return, 
is  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  natural  and  affecting  inci- 
dents in  one  of  the  most  natural  and  affecting  books  in  the 
world. — ^No  description  of  the  most  splendid  and  luxurious  ban- 
quet could  come  up  to  it  It  will  be  remembered,  when  the 
Almanack  des  Gourmands^  and  even  the  article  on  it  in  the  last 
Edinburgh  Review,  are  forgotten.  Did  Lord  Byron  never 
read  Boccaccio  ?  We  wish  he  would  learn  refinement  from 
him,  and  get  rid  of  his  hard  bravura  taste,  and  swash-buckler 
conditions.  What  makes  the  charm  of  the  story  of  the  Fal- 
con ?  Is  it  properly  art  or  nature  ?  The  tale  is  one  of  artificial 
life,  and  elegant  manners,  and  chivalrous  pretensions ;  but  it  is 
the  fall  from  these,  the  decline  into  the  vale  of  Iqw  and  obscure 
poverty, — the  having  but  one  last  loop  left  to  hang  life  on,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  that  to  a  feeling  still  more  precious,  and  which 
could  only  give  way  with  life  itself, — that  elevates  the  senti- 
ment, and  has  made  it  find  its  way  into  all  hearts.  Had  Fede- 
rigo  Alberigi  had  an  aviary  of  hawks,  and  preserves  of  pheas- 
ants without  end,  he  and  his  poor  bird  would  never  have  been 
heard  of  It  is  not  the  expense  and  ostentation  of  the  entertain- 
ment he  sets  before  his  mistress,  but  the  prodigality  of  afilection, 
squandering  away  the  last  remains  of  his  once  proud  fortunes, 
that  stamps  this  beautiful  incident  on  the  remembrance  of  all 
who  have  ever  read  it.  We  wish  Lord  Byron  would  look  it 
over  again,  and  see  whether  it  does  not  most  touch  the  chords 
of  pathos  and  sentiment  in  those  places  where  wc  feci  the  ab- 
sence of  all  the  pomp  and  vanities  of  art.  Mr.  Campbell  talks 
of  a  ship  as  a  sublime  and  beautiful  object  in  art.  We  will 
confess  we  always  stop  to  look  at  the  mail-coaches  with  no  slight 
emotion,  and,  perhaps,  extend  our  hands  aAer  some  of  them, 
in  sign  of  gratulation.  They  carry  the  letters  of  friends,  of  re- 
lations ;  they  keep  up  the  communication  between  the  heart  of 
a  country.  We  do  not  admire  them  for  their  workmanship,  for 
their  speed,  for  their  livery — there  is  something  more  in  it  than 
this.  Perhaps  we  can  explain  it  by  saying,  that  we  once  heard 
a  person  observe — "  I  always  look  at  the  Shrewsbury  mail,  and 
aometimes  with  tears  in  my  eyes :  that  is  the  coach  that  will 
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bring  me  the  news  of  the  death  of  my  fntheT  and  mother."  Hk 
LorJiiihip  will  say,  (hi-  mail-coach  is  an  artificial  objecL  Yel 
we  lliinlt  tliP  inlerf'St  here  was  not  founded  upon  that  dtOBO* 
slaucc.  There  was  a  finer  and  deeper  link  of  affliction  that  did 
nni  depend  on  ihf  red  painted  pannela,  or  the  tf^  garmatU  ft 
llic  coadiinaii  and  guaid.     At  least  it  strikes  us  so. 

This  is  not  an  easy  subject  to  illustrate,  and  it  is  still  men 
difficuh  lo  define.  Yel  we  shall  attempt  something  of  the  sort 
i.  NnlUMil  objects  are  common  and  obvious,  nnd  are  imbnrd 
with  ;i[i  liabiitial  nnd  universal  interest,  without  being-  tuI^. 
Familiarity  in  ihcm  does  not  breed  coniempr,  as  it  does*in  the 
works  of  man.  They  form  an  ideal  class  ;  their  repeated  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  in  so  many  different  circumstances,  grow) 
up  into  a  sentimcni.  The  reason  is,  that  we  refer  them  gen- 
erally and  collectively  to  ourseWes,  as  links  and  memeniog  of 
onr  various  being;  whereas,  we  refer  the  works  of  art  re<pK- 
tively  to  those  by  whom  they  are  made  or  to  whom  they  beloag. 
This  distracts  the  mind  in  looking  at  ihem,  and  gives  a  peiiy 
and  uiipoeticiil  (.haracler  to  what  we  feel  relating  to  them. 
When  the  works  of  art  become  poetical,  it  is  when  they  ue 
cipiiled  from  ihig  slate  of  "  circumscription  and  confine,"  by 
a  aaide  tl 
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and  excite  our  disgust  and  disappointment  by  their  defects ;  or, 
if  they  completely  answer  their  end,  they  then  leave  nothing  to 
the  imagination,  and  so  excite  little  or  no  romantic  interest 
that  way.  A  Count  Rumford  stove,  or  a  Dutch  oven,  are 
useful  for  the  purposes  of  warmth  or  culinary  dispatch. 
Grajr's  purring  favourite  would  find  great  comfort  in  warming 
its  nose  before  the  one,  or  dipping  its  whiskers  in  the  other ; 
and  so  does  the  artificial  animal,  man :  but  the  poetry  of  Rum- 
ford  grates  or  Dutch  ovens  it  would  puzzle  even  Lord  Byron  to 
explain.  Cowper  has  made  something  of  the  ^  loud  hissing 
urn,"  though  Mr.  Southey,  as  being  one  of  the  more  refined 
"  naturals,"  still  prefers  "  the  song  of  the  kettle."  The  more 
our  senses,  our  self-love,  our  eyes  and  ears,  are  surrounded,  and, 
as  it  were,  saturated  with  artificial  enjoyments  and  costly  deco- 
rations, the  more  the  avenues  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart 
are  unavoidably  blocked  up.  We  do  not  say  that  this  may  not 
be  an  advantage  to  the  individual ;  we  say  it  is  a  disadvantage  to 
the  poet  Even  "  Mine  Host  of  Human  Life  "  has  felt  its  pal- 
sying, enervating  influence.  Let  any  one  (after  ten  years  old) 
take  shelter  from  a  shower  of  rain  in  Exeter  Change,  and  see  how 
he  will  amuse  the  time  with  looking  over  the  trinkets,  the 
chains,  the  seals,  the  curious  works  of  art  Compare  this  with 
the  description  of  Una  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight  in  Spenser  : 

Enforc'd  to  seek  loine  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shady  grove  not  far  away  they  spied, 
That  promis'd  aid  the  tempest  to  withstand : 
Whose  lofty  trees,  yclad  with  summer's  pride, 
Did  spread  so  broad  that  heaven's  light  did  hide. 
Not  pierceaUe  with  power  of  any  star ; 
And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide, 
With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inward  far ; 
Far  harbour  that  them  seems ;  so  in  they  enter'd  are. 

And  forth  they  paM,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 
Jo3ring  to  hear  the  birds'  sweet  harmony, 
Which  therein  shrowded  from  the  tempest's  dread, 
Seem'd  ia  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky. 
Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  liigh, 
The  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 
The  vine-prop  elm,  the  popUx  mcnts  4r|^ 
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The  bnililer  osk.  mlp  king  of  formU  iK.  , 

The  s«pcn  good  Tur  tMies,  Ihe  c^proc  funcrat.* 

Artificial  Rowcts  look  pretly  in  a  lady's  liead-dress  ;  Iiai  tlM 
will  not  do  lo  slick  into  lofty  verse.  On  tli"  contrury,  n  iroci 
btirstingout  of  ihe  ground  seems  loblaeh  with  its  own  goUi 
light — "a  thing  of  life."  So  a  greiHcr  nuthority  than  I^ 
Byron  bas  given  his  testimony  on  tliis  suhjccl :  *' Beliold  tl 
lilies  of  ihe  field,  they  loil  not,  neither  do  ihcy  spin  ;  y«  1  m 
unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  gloty  was  not  anayvd  111 
one  of  these."     Shakspeare  sp^ika  of 

DaObdita, 

TbU  come  before  [be  anBllow  dues,  aod  lake 
The  winds  or  March  nilh  bcuily. 

All  this  piny  of  fancy  and  dTamutic  interest  could  doi  1 
transferred  to  o  description  of  hot-house  plants,  rog^ilnti^  byi 
tbermomeicr.     Lord  Byron  unfairly  enlists  into  the  strnrirs  • 
his  argument  those  ariificial  objects  which  are  direct 
of  nature,  such  as  statuary,  &c.     This  is  an  ovenighl.     At  tt 
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natural  and  artificia]  poetry,  and  indeed,  he  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
one  who  has  gone  the  whole  length  of  Lord  Byron's  hyper-critical 
and  super-artificial  theory.  Here  are  some  of  his  lines,  which 
have  been  greatly  admired  : 

Apostrophe  to  Steel, 

Hail  adamantine  steel !  magnetic  lord, 

King  of  the  pniw,  the  ploughshare,  and  the  iword! 

True  to  the  pole,  hy  thee  the  pilot  guides 

£Us  steady  course  amid  the  struggling  tides. 

Braves  with  broad  sail  the  immeasurable  sea. 

Cleaves  the  dark  air,  and  asks  no  star  but  thee ! 

This  is  the  true  false  gallop  of  the  sublime.  Yet  steel  is  a 
Tery  useful  metal,  and  doubtless  performs  all  these  wonders. 
But  it  has  not,  among  so  many  others,  the  virtue  of  amalgamating 
with  the  imagination.  We  might  quote  also  his  description  of 
the  spinning-jenny,  which  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  Aikin  to  be  as 
ingenious  a  piece  of  mechanism  asihe  object  it  describes ;  and, 
according  to  Lord  Byron,  this  last  is  as  well  suited  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  verses  as  of  cotton  twist  without  end. 

3.  Natural  interests  are  those  which  are  real  and  inevitable, 
and  are  so  far  contradistinguished  from  the  artificial,  which  are 
fiictitious  and  affected.  If  Lord  Byron  cannot  understand  the 
difference,  he  may  find  it  explained  by  contrasting  some  of 
Chaucer's  characters  and  incidents  with  those  in  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  for  instance.  Custance,  floating  in  her  boat  on  the  wide 
aea,  is  different  from  Pope's  heroine, 

Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 

Qriselda's  loss  of  her  children,  one  by  one,  of  her  a/?,  does 
not  belong  to  the  same  class  of  incidents,  nor  of  subjects  for 
poetry,  as  Belinda's  loss  of  her  favorite  curl.  A  sentiment  that 
has  rooted  itself  in  the  heart,  and  can  only  be  torn  from  it  with 
life,  is  not  like  the  caprice  of  the  moment — the  putting  on  of 
paint  and  patches,  or  the  pulling  off  a  glove.  The  inbred  char- 
acter is  not  like  a  masquerade  dress.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  theatrical  and  natural,  which  is  important  to  the 
determination  of  the  present  question,  and  which  has  been  over- 
looked by  his  Lordship.    Mr.  Bowles,  however,  formaUy  insists 


m  POPE,  LORD  BYRON,  [*rF 

(and  with  ihe  best  right  in  the  world)  on  ibe  distiDciion 
passion  and  manners.  Bui  he  agrees  with  Lord  Bj-zun 
Epiatle  lo  Abelard  is  Ihe  height  of  the  pathelic 


That  tl  is  in  a  great  degree  paiheiic,  [  should  be 
last  lo  dispute ;  but  ila  character  ia  more  properly  rbetaricml 
Tolupittous.  Thai  its  tnleiest  is  of  ihe  highest  or  deepest  order 
ii  what  I  should  wonder  lo  bear  any  one  affinn  who  ia 
with  Shalfspeare,  Chaucer,  Boccaccio,  our  on'n  early  rlrimiiliiM, 
or  the  Greek  tragedians.  There  is  more  true,  uofeignctt,  av- 
speabahle,  heartfelt  distress  in  one  line  of  Chaucer's  tale  jM 
mentioned, 

Let  tae  not  like  &  woim  go  by  tlic  mj, 

than  in  all  Pope's  writings  pttt  together;  and  I  my  it  witb«M 
any  disrespect  lo  him,  too.  Didnoiic  poetty  has  lo  do  witli  ouit 
ners,  aa  ihey  are  regulated,  not  by  fashion  or  caprice,  bal  ij 
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poetry.  But  it  is  serious  business.  Fate,  if  not  Nature,  is  its 
7^1^  genius.  The  Pandemonium  is  not  a  baby-house  of  the 
fimcy,  and  it  is  ranked  (ordinarily)  with  natural,  i.  e.  with  the 
highest  and  most  important  order  of  poetry,  and  aboye  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock.  I  intended  a  definition,  and  hare  run  again  into 
examples.  Lord  Byron's  concretions  hare  spoiled  me  forphi- 
losophy. 


THE  END. 
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No.  I. 
JOURNAL  OF  AN  AFRICAN    CRUISER. 

Joornal  of  an  African  Cruiser.    Edited  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     1  toL» 

beautifully  printed,  GO  cents. 

*'  This  Journal  is  freshly  and  cleverly  written,  and  touches  on  a  scene 
little  hackneyed  by  journalists  or  travellers.  He  writes  unaffectedly  on 
SKMt  subjects  and  often  with  great  animation.'  — London  Examiner, 

**  This  is  an  unpretending,  lively,  little  volume.  The  Journal  adds  some- 
thing to  our  previous  knomedge,  and  that,  in  an  amusing  manner.*'— Xion- 
don  Jtilas. 

**  The  subject  has  the  advantage  of  novelty ;  as,  although  an  extensive 
commerce  is  carried  on  along  the  coast  by  British  merchants,  the  captains 
they  employ  are  not  exactly  of  a  literary  turn ;  neither  do  the  officers  of  our 
Toyal  navy  appear  anxious  to  give  the  public  the  result  of  their  experience 
— ^weighed  down,  perhaps,  by  the  pestiferous  climate  and  the  arduous  char- 
ecter  of  their  labors ;  whilst  the  dreaded  pestilence  effectually  stops  the 
tourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  To  our  recollection,  the  last  dozen 
years  have  only  produced  three  books  touching  upon  Western  Africa ;  that 
of  Holman,  the  blind  traveller,  who  called  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  but  of  course  sttw  nothing ;  Ranken's  *  White  Man's  Grave,'  which 
was  confined  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  which  preferred  the  attractions  of  literair 
effect  to  solid  accuracy;  with  Dr.  Madaen's  semi«official  reports,  which 
were  obnoxious  to  the  same  remark  with  a  bias  superadded.  Hence,  the 
*  Journal  of  an  African  Cruiser '  is  not  only  fresh  in  its  subject,  but  inform- 
ing in  its  matter,  especially  in  relation  to  the  experiment  of  Liberia.  It 
has  the  further  advantage  of  giving  us  an  American  view  of  the  slave  trade 
and  the  Negro  character,  without  the  prejudices  of  the  southern  planter,  or 
the  fitnaticism  of  the  abolitionist" — London  Spectator. 

*'  As  pleasant  and  intelligent  a  specimen  of  American  Literature  written 
in  a  candid,  observant,  and  gentlemanly  spirit,  as  has  appeared  since  first 
the  Literary  Gazette  welcomed  Washington  Irving  to  the  British  Shore.** 
-^London  lit.  Qaz.  Jtdy  19,  1845. 

**  A  very  entertaining  volame,  a  worthy  leader  of  the  sflriet  of  AmericM 
Sook8.''*5«itlA'#  Weeidy  Volume. 


v>riiieii  m  a  plain,  straioihtfnrward 
keon  talent  tor  observation,  and  so 
nation.  The  book  is  edited  by  . 
gifted  writers  in  this  country,  wh( 
this  series.  The  volume  is  ver 
cents."— JVWo  York  Courier, 

'*  This  is  a  pleasantly  written  Jc 
Africa,  and  embodies  a  g^ood  amou 
spent  some  time  at  Liberia,  and  gi^ 
ny.  We  like  the  spirit  of  the  wor 
and  grace  of  itn  stylc^^JV.  Y.  Ev 


N 
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Tales.     By  Edoar  A.  Pos.     1  vol. 

on  fine  pa 

This  collection  includes  the  mos 
of  Tales  written  bv  Mr.  Poe.  Amoi 
of  the  Rue  Morgue,"  "The  Purl 
House  of  Usher."  "The  Black  Ci 
into  the  Maelstrom,"  "  The  Premati 
Au;.,  &c. 

"  Most  characteristic  tales  and  sto 

"  These  effusions  are  well  known 
Poe*8  singular  and  powerful  style 
ought  to  be  enjoyed  more  than  once. 
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cordially  wish  the  publishers  success  in  the  effort  to  make  us  better  ac- 
quainted with  American  Literature.  These  Tales  by  Mr.  Poe  will  be 
Suled  as  a  rare  treat  by  all  lovers  of  the  exciting  and  the  marvellous. 
Full  of  more  than  German  mysticism,  grotesque,  strange,  improbable,  but 
intensely  interesting,  they  will  be  read  and  remembered  when  better  things 
are  forgotten.''~JVeto  Haven  Courier. 

**  Mr.  Poe's  tales  need  no  aid  of  newspaper  comment  to  give  them  popu- 
laritv;  they  have  secured  it  We  are  glad  to  see  them  given  to  the  public 
in  this  neat  form,  so  that  thousimds  more  may  be  entertained  by  them 
without  injury  to  their  eye-sight." 

**  Tales  of  absorbing  interest,  by  a  powerful  and  vigorous  writer." — Rover, 
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These  tales  are  among  the  most  original  and  characteristic  compositions 
in  American  letters.  In  their  collected  form,  they  cannot  fail  to  make  a 
forcible  impression  on  the  reading  public.  The  volume  is  a  great  stimu- 
lant to  reflection." — Gr<iham*t  Magazine. 

•*  Mr.  Poe  is  a  capital  artist  with  all  Tennyson's  spirituality." — Foreign 
Quarterly  Review. 

**  These  tales  are  eminently  distinguished  b^  a  wild,  vigorous,  and  poeti- 
cal imagination,  a  rich  style,  a  fertile  invention,  and  varied  and  curious 
learning.    •  ■  *  Of  singular  force  and  beauty." — Hon.  J.  P.  Kennedy. 

**  Lionizing,  by  Ed^  A.  Poe,  is  the  happiest  travestie  of  the  coxcomb- 
ical egotism  of  travelling  scribblers  I  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  Poe  is  decidedly 
the  best  of  all  our  young  writers ;  /  don^t  know  but  1  may  tay  of  all  our 
old  oneM."^J.  K.  Paulding. 

'*  Mr.  Poe  has  disting*ji9hed  himself  in  every  walk  of  literature,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  country  boasts  a  writer  of  greater  fervor  and 
more  varied  and  finished  accomplishments.  In  the  field  of  romance,  he  has 
the  rare  merit  of  originality."— -Him.  R.  T.  Conrad. 

**  That  powerful  pen  whose  versatile  and  brilliant  creations  I  have  so 
often  admired."— ^«.  Sigoumey. 

"  These  tales  have  been  admired  wherever  they  have  been  perused  by 
men  of  mind.  Mr.  Poe  is  no  imitator  in  story-tellmg."— PAi/a.  Saturtlay 
Cour, 

"  The  most  remarkable  American  work  of  fiction  that  has  been  published 
within  the  last  fifteen  years."— PAi/.  Museum. 

**  Mr.  Poe  is  one  of  those  original,  philosophical  writers  of  whom  we 
have  too  few ;  his  tides  produce  a  deep  and  thrilling  interest"— JV.  F. 
Courier. 

**  This  author  can  throw  a  chain  of  enchantment  around  any  scene  which 
he  attempts  to  describe."— J9a/<tmore  Vuiier. 

**  The  reputation  of  this  author  is  preeminent  for  originality,  independ- 
•oMy  a  perfect  coDimaDd  of  the  English  language,  and  a  certain  easy  and 
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Msurad  master;  of  ^vtry  subject  which  ha  hiruUea.  •  The  Murden  in  lU 
Sue  Morgue,'  and  '  The  Black  Cat,'  in  itoria  in  loUllt  diffeicui  »j]b, 
Bbowing  vecsitility  of  v"J^ver,  but  aHbnliiig  anlj  a  gliapw  of  tha  nA  e« 
aouicea  of  hii  iaveiati-'0."—Lodya  Btiok. 

"  In  No,  S,  which  is  compoocd  of  miacelUneniiB  l^c«,  br  por.  «•  ■■ 
favored  with  some  line  specimeu  of  Ihe  ^eiuDi  of  Ihal  xithor,  wIm  Ua 
9u  high  B  stand  amon^  our  AmeriCBO  lictioD  write n  Uid  prvts,  ft  gl>^ 
at  some  of  the  tales  convincea  oa  thM  Hr.  Pne**  CJnibivance  uf  rnr;  d» 
playg  itself  in  these,  aa  in  hi>  pnvioiu  writiiigl.      It  is  t*«U  for  out  f*- 

author's 


LETTERS     FROM    ITALY. 

Letters  from  Italj.     ily  J.  T. HiAiii.sy,     1  toL> beauti fully  printtid.  Mm. 

'■  Mr.  Hoadlej  is  cssentiallf  an  artial.  He  diwa  not  ctrgij  bat  h*  |iMMi 
He  professes  to  report  to  us  not  to  much  Italv  us  hin  Tim  of  iL  Hb 
Bccnea  he  aketcbeo  are  riviSed  b^  the  hua  u  hi*  iitvn  emotioa*.  Tlw 
spirit  of  philosophy  and  of  poetry  ih  in  bim :  or  rather,  we  (faooU  mj,  ta 
ii  in  the  frsroe  of  his  mind  n  poet,  for  Ihe  true  poet  and  tnw  philia^tar 
are  identical,  and  no  man  cm  be  theone  without  nclnK  also  tho  oUiar.  Vt» 
letters  breathe  the  air  of  tb«  aweet  South— the  apcU  Of  the  laod  of  nw 
and  of  paJiitiog  is  upon  him  ;  tie  hae  caught  its  iMpiratioa,  and  It  hw  aida 
...__, „...,.., ,gj,^_    ^g  „,..._  f  .  .....         ...      .. 


I  beaiitia  of  tbve&m, 
the  wnnders  of  art  »iitch  ulnuml  lite  and  breather  '    ' 

the  memories  thai  hallow  eretj  fboUli-p 
flions,  nor  do  they  blind  him  to  Ibo  d«s 
and  moral,  into  which  the  p 


ite  and  breathe  beneath  thai  iitu  tin,      I 
loblop.  do  not  Ihron  him  idIu  cmn)- 
dtsradationa  and  deformitie*,  |ihi»[il 
of  Uwt  Uod  haoe  Gdlen.     U  mm  tmm  ■  —1 
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arrest  the  eye  and  exercise  the  mind  of  an  accomplished  and  intelligeot 
writer.  We  had  marked  a  number  of  passages  for  extract,  but  are  prevent- 
IPI,  by  a  press  of  other  matter,  from  giving  them  to-day.  We  can  safely 
recommend  the  work,  as  a  whole,  to  the  patronage  of  all  classes." — Brook- 
lyn  Eagle* 

**  Mr.  Headley's  Letters  are  dainierreotypes  of  Italy  and  her  people.  We 
know  of  no  more  vivid  or  faithful  portraitures  of  the  common  people  of 
Italy,  their  character,  modes  of  life,  peculiarities,  &c.  Mr.  Headlev  is  a 
keen  observer,  a  good  describer,  and  possesses  a  joyous,  hoping,  loving 
spirif-JV.  Y.  DaUy  Trilmnt. 

"  Headley's  Letters  from  Italy  are  racy,  vivid,  and  poetical." — JVew  Or- 
leans Bee. 

**  These  letters  must  please  generally,  but  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  passing  over  the  same  ground  and  moving  amid  similar  occur- 
rences, they  are  very  valuable. '  Tney  are  truly  American,  and  although 
we  hold  to  the  most  extended  catholicity  on  the  book  subject,  a  catholicity 
esteemed  heterodox,  we  are  glad  to  see  foreign  countries  described  in  do- 
mestic phrase,  and  to  enjoy  the  description  the  more  by  means  of  the  com- 
parisons and  illustrations  of  an  intelligent  countryman.  If  the  selection* 
of  the  publishers  continue  to  be  made  with  the  same  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion, they  will  do  much  towards  forming  An  American  Literature." — Eot- 
ning  Gazette. 
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These  Letters  are  very  graphic  and  interesting.** — A*.  O.  Picayune. 


We  defy  the  most  stupid  of  readers  to  tarry  by  the  way  in  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Headley's  letters ;  for  he  manages,  some  how  or  other,  to  be  in  a  con- 
stant eddy  of  excitement,  at  the  top  wave  of  some  stormy  or  tumultuous 
event  In  the  description  of  these  he  is  at  home.  His  style  is  quick, 
glancing,  apprehensive— admirably  suited  to  sustain  an  interest  in  the  de- 
scription of  a  wreck,  a  storm  at  sea,  or  mountain  incidents ;  and  particu- 
larly energetic  in  a  battle-scene."— JV.  K.  Courier. 

"  Headley's  Letters  from  Italy,  are  the  production  of  an  evidently  highly 
cultivated  young  American,  who  has  visited  that  *  classic  land,*  and  sympa- 
thized alike  with  the  beautiful  and  grand,  the  lively  and  humorous  objects, 
that  passed  before  him.  He  seems  to  be  an  acute  observer  of  men  and 
things,  as  well  as  a  faithful  delineator.  The  work  is  full  of  lively  interest; 
and,  considering  the  fact  that  so  much  has  been  written  of  that  Mand  of  art 
and  song,'  we  think  it  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  in  that  the  writer  has 
described  so  many  new  and  interesting  objects.  The  description  of  Rome 
is  the  best  wc  have  ever  seen,  not  excepting  those  found  in  the  most  suc- 
cessful Journals  of  English  travellers  in  Ita^.  The  impression,  on  reading 
parts  of  it,  is,  that  Italy  has  never  before  been  described."— Atm/s  Mer, 
Mag. 


BY   J.    A.    D 
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1  thick  vol.  with  several  mpravincj 
8vo.  (to  match  the  Aul 

"  It  if  with  feelins;s  of  more  than 
the  appearance  of  this  invaluable 
readers  will  be  in  the  least  disappoi 
the  high  expectations  which  have  t 
author.  A  deliberate  examination 
hesitation,  that  it  is  by  far  the  ie:reat 
of  American  cultivators  of  fruit  w 
tioator. 

**  Downing  is  a  standard  \\Titer  < 
best  of  his  works.     Need  we  itay  mo 

*'  Thousands  of  our  citizens,  we 
the  appearance  of  this  volunio,  and  i 
too  soon  avail  ourselves  of  instruc 
Cam.  Adv. 


« 

if 


••  At  lens^h  we  have  the  pratifical 
work,  and  from  a  perusal  of  It,  wo  ca 
on  the  subject  of  Pomology  has  yet 
Tliis  work  will  umiuestionably  now  b 
of  this  country ;  for  the  creat  care  bes 
ing  and  connei'ting  numberless  synon 
descriptions,  will  make  it  a  safe  guidi 

**  This  is  the  most  valuable  of  a] 
contributed  to  tlic  higher  department 
most  charming  book  of  the  season. 
pletenesH  from  the  fact  of  its  con  tail 
apples.     Mr.  Dowcing  claims  the  rii 
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